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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Auonc the numerous publications which have ap- 
peared in England upon the ſubject of the French 
Revolution, it is a ſingular circumſtance, that not one 
15 to be found, deſerving the name of Hiſtory, The 
ſketch which has been tranſlated from the Almanach 
Hiſtorique of M. Rabaut is ſo extremely brief, that 
it does not even narrate the principal fatts; and from 
the ſituation and circumſtances of the author, it is ne- 
ceſſarily partial, and may be conſidered rather as an 
oration or panegyric than as an hiſtorical narrative. 
The Hiſtory of Baron Dillon proceeds no farther 
than the taking of the Baſtille; and a work publiſhed 
in 1792, under the title of An Hiſtorical. Sketch of 
the French Revolution, ends with the diſſolution of 
the firſt afſembly. The charge of groſs partiality al- 
ſo applies to this laſt work; and we may venture to 
ber that the facts are in general very incorrectly 
ſtated. 
It would be a deception upon the Public, with 
which the Authors would be extremely ſorry to have 
occaſion to charge themſelves, were they to conceal 
that a conſiderable portion of the following pages has 
already appeared in the New Annual Regiſter. The 
Hiſtory of the French Revolution in that work was 
originally written with a view to a ſeparate publica- 
tion; and in the preſent volumes it appears in an im- 
roved and corretted ſtate. The cauſes of the Revo- 
ution are alſo developed in an introductory chapter; 
and the narrative is continued to the preſent time, as 
well as the ſcattered and imperfect materials which 
have latterly reached this country would permit. 
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i ADVERTISEMENT. 


The reaſons muſt be obvious, why the names of the 
Authors cannot be made public. The reader, howe- 
ver, may be aſſured, that the work has not ſuffered in 
any reſpett from this circumſtance; but, on the con- 
trary, that the utmoſt attention has been exerted to 
give it, what alone renders any hiſtory eſtimable, au- 
thenticity. | 

The Authors have preſumed to affix to their title 
the epithet Impartial; and the reaſon is, becauſe they 
cannot charge themſelves with feeling the ſmalleſt 
bias to any party, but that of truth and liberty : and 
they flatter themſelves, that their readers will find not 
only every circumſtance fairly repreſented, but every 
cenfurable*tranſattion, whoever were the authors or 
actors, marked in its proper colours. If it was necel- 
ſary to make a declaration of their own principles, 
they would ſay, they are NEITHER TORY NOR REPUB- 
rrean=they love liberty as Engli/h Whigs, and ex- 
ecrate every criminal act by which ſo noble a cauſe 
is endangered or diſgraced. | 


In the preſent ferment oF the public mind, they 
cannot Hatter themſelves with the hope of ſeeing this 
claim univerſally acknowledged. On the contrary, 
they are well aſſured, that theſe pages will not be ac- 
_ Ceptable to the zealots of either party. But when 
time ſhall have diſſipated the clouds of political de- 
ception, and appeaſed the tumult of the paſſions, they 
will with ſome confidence expect that verdid from 
public opinion, which candour and moderation ſel- 
dom fail to receive. Let it be remembered, howe- 
ver, that though they would be thought impartial, 

they do not pretend to be infallible. It is impoſſible 
that among ſo conſiderable a maſs of recent facts, 
ſome error and miſtake ſhould not occaſionally be 
difcovered. Of fome events, the true cauſes canno 

be known, and ſome have been doubtleſs miſrepre- 
ſented by the principal actors. They therefore ear- 
neſtly entreat, that ſhould theſe volumes fall into the 
hands of any perſons who are capable of corretting 
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ADVERTISEMENT. * 
any part of the narrative, or of imparting any infor- 


mation of importance, they vill communicate it ta 
the publiſher, and they may depend upon it, that the 
earlieſt opportunity will be taken to print the correc- 
tions, and bring them forward in the moſt conveni- 


ee nt form to the Public. 


One apology perhaps may be required. The bif- 
tory may appear too circumſtantial in ſome inſtances 
in-recording dates. The obvious anſwer is, that the 
book is intended as a book of facts, as a work that 
may occaſionally. be referred to with ſome degree of 


confidence. That. being the caſe, the Authors ho 


to ſtand excuſed, if they ſhould be found guilty of 
having in a few inſtances lacrificed ornament at the 


| ſhrine of utility. 


In a Work compiled from 0 many different ſources, 
it was found impoſſible to quote diſtinaly the autho- 
rities at the bottom of the page. To ſupply in ſome 
meaſure that defect, the following liſt of authorities 
is ſubjoined: f 
* The. Journals of Debates and decrees of the Con- 
ſtituent and. Legiſlative Aſſembly, and of the Nation- 


al Convention; go vol. 8vo. 


The Moniteur and the other newſpapers of Paris. 

The Courier de Londres, Morning Chronicle, and 
other Engliſh papers. 

Hiſtoire de la Revolution & Conſtitution Fran- 
coiſe, par deux Amis de la Liberté; 7 vol. 8vo. 

Precis de ' Hiſtoire de la Revolution, par J. P. 
Rabaut. Paris. 

Hiſtoire de la Conſpiration de 10 Aout, 1792, par 
L. C. Bigot de St. Croix. 

Compte Rendu au Miniſtre de la Guerre, par le 
Lieut. Gen. A. Dillon. 


Compte Rendu a ſes Concitoyens, par Jerome Pe- 
tion. 


Derniers Tableaux de Paris, par M. Pelétier. 
Mon Agonie. 


Liſte des Perſonnes des deux Sexes arretees et de- 
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tenues dans les differentes Priſons de Paris, 2 Zeps 
tembre. 
7 e liſt publiſhed i in Paris of the Parton maf. 
cre 
Baron Dillon's Hiſtory of the French Revolution 3 
1 vol. 4to. 
An Hiſtorical Sketch of the French 8 3 
8vo. London. | 
f Miſs Williams's Letters from Paris; 4 vol. 12mo. 
Letters from Paris in 1791 and 1792; 2 yol. 8vo. 
Dr. Moore's Journal; 2 vol. 8vo. | 
A Tour to the Theatre of War. | 
Fennel's Narrative. [ER 
D' Aumont's Narrative of the Proceedings relative 
to the Suſpenſion of the King of the French. 
James's Extenuation of — Coudult of the French 
Revolutioniſts. 
The Trial of the Ling, 
The Trial of the Queen. . 
The Manifeſto of General Dumourier. 
Beſides a conſiderable maſs of authentic original 
information, and the oral teſtimony of eye- witneſſes, 
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Reflections on the nature of the old government of” France 
he public burdens, and the conſequent embarraſſment 
of the finances, the ſole cauſe of the revolution State 
France under Louis XIV.,-—Unexampled profuſion of 
" Louis XV.—Acceſſion of Louis XVI. Recall of the 
parliaments, &c.—State of the finances Appointment . 
of M. Turgot—Revolt of the Britiſh colonies in Ames 
rica— Imprudent meaſures of the French government on 
that * Nectar Hſtem of finance cenſured 
M. Calonne—Oppeſition of the parliaments==Nota» 
bles—Change of miniſtry—Baniſhment of the parlia- 
ments—|mpriſonment of the duke d Orleans and two 
other aber es Projected plans of grand bailiwicks and 
cour pleniere— Notables convoked a ſecond time—Refig« 
nation of the archbiſhop of Sens—Recall of M. Nectar 
---Reſclution to convoke the flates-general---T hird convo- 
cation of Notables---Proceedings in that aſſembly and in 
council previous to the meeting of the ſtates-general. + 


Y a ſingular fatality, France, at once the moſt po- 
pulous and the moſt enlightened nation on the 


B 


continent of Europe, had remained under the yoke of 

deſpotie authority during the protracted period of more 

than one hundred and ſeventy years. It may indeed be 

doubted whether the ſervitude of the people might not 

be or to a date ſtill more remote, ſince the feudal 
OL. I. 1 
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inſtitutions were little calculated to promote the welfare 
of the community at large, and fince that pernicious 
latitude of authority, which was latterly the excluſive 
inheritance of the monarch, had been previouſly in all 
probability-only portioned out among an oageative and 
rapacious nobility. | | 
It would be a ſource of conſolation to mankind, if 
we could lay it down as a maxim, that the extreme of 
tyranny is always productive of liberty; but the long 
depreſſion of enſlaved Rome, as well as more modern 
examples, forbid us to indulge the flattering ſpeculati- 
on. It is however ſome diſcouragement to deſpotiſm, 
that, in certain circumſtances, a revolution is common- 
by the conſequence of great oppreſſion ;- and that it is 
difficult, if not impoſſible, for a monarch to guard, by 
any artificial arrangements, the ſanQuaries of arbitrary 
power. | E 
. Hiſtory ancient or modern affords no inſtance of 2 
country in which deſpotiſm was reduced to ſo complete 
à ſyſtem as in France. The king levied taxes, by his 
ſole authority, to a greater annual amount than are 
- Taiſed by the whole of thoſe immenſe territories which 
compoſe the Germanic body. The people were ſtudi- 
ouſly deprefled by poverty, ignorance and extortion. 
They had no rights, or were carefully inſtructed never 
to claim them. Every private citizey was liable to be 
Forced by the officers of government from his ſtarving 
family to work in ſome corvee of public concern, or of 
_ abſurd magnificence—He was taxed to more than half 
the amount of his income; and among theſe one of 
the moſt oppreſſive was the gabelle or falt-tax, by 
which he was forced to pay at an exorbitant rate for 
that neceſſary commodity, while he was neither allow- 
ed to purchaſe when he pleaſed, nor to aſcertain the 
vatitity, but both were 'left at the diſcretion of the 
farmers of the revenue. | n a 
Tyranny exerciſed upon the property of a natien 
"muſt ever be accompanied with a tyranny againſt their 
perſons. ©. The king and his miniſters poſfefled an unli- 
mited power of impriſonment. . Under the pretence of 
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preſerving the public tranquillity againſt traitors and 
inſurgents, the deteſtable invention of lettres de cachet 
was contrived: and this practice was carried to ſuch a 
dreadful exceſs, that they were notoriouſly fold by the 
miſtreſſes and favourites of the monarch, and even by 
their ſubordinate agents; by which any perſon. of the 
higher claſſes, for a pecuniary: conſideration, might 


gratify, to the full extent, his envy, his caprice, or 


his revenge. Te 
The chain of deſpotiſm deſcended. The privileged 
orders, as they were called, the nobility and clergy, 
ee in the rapine and injuſtice of the court. 
The nobility were bribed to the ſupport of this im- 
menſe fabric of corruption and miſery, by a complete 
exemption from all public contributions; and their 
paſſions were gratified with the privilege of 2 
lettres de cachet, upon moſt occaſions, againſt th 


Who offended or diſpleaſed them. The clergy are ſaid 


to have been inveſted with nearly a fifth of the net pro- 
duce of the whole kingdom, excluſive of eſtates of 
immenſe value. DO {2255 6} Food 
The adminiſtration of juſtice was well calculated: to 
aſſimilate with the reſt of the ſyſtem. The criminal 
trials were generally ſecret, and the ſtate trials always 
ſo---But" the moſt complete abſurdity was, that men 
were not elevated to the bench of juſtice for their ta- 
lents or their integrity, but the ſeats on thoſe venerable 
tribunals were publicly and notoriouſly fold to the high- 
eſt bidder; and it is affirmed, that the decifions of the 
courts were ſcarcely leſs venal. . i £34 
Groſs and audacious as were theſe abuſes, the autho- 
rity by which they were ſupported was too well guard- 
ed to be eafily overturned. A numerous mercenary 
army was always at the diſpoſal of the king and his fa- 
vourites; a Hflem of police, at once the moſt perfect 
and the moſt arbitrary that ever was deviſed, pervaded 
every part of the kingdom; and a hoſt of ſpies and 
informers, diſperſed throughout the nation, rendered 


more effectual ſervice to the cauſe of deſpotiſm than 
even the janizaries of the monarch nn. 


* 
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That ſo ſtupendous an edifice of tyranny. ſhould ever ; 


be brought to. deſtruction is the circumſtance which 
-oughr chiefly to excite our ſurpriſe. It was formed for 
duration, and muſt have been permanent, had not the 
ambition of ſucceſſive monarchs counteracted the ar- 
rangements of the corrupt, but ingenious authors of the 
1 be paſſion for war, and the practice of fund- 
ing (which ſooner or later muſt effect a violent change 
— all the governments of Europe), brought that of 
France to a premature deſtruction. Speculative men 
attribute too much to the diffuſion of knowledge, when 
they aſeribe to this cauſe the French revolution. The dif- 
fuſion of knowledge may teach men to feel their wrongs, 
but it is the painful ſenſe of oppreſſion that will ſtimulate 
to reſent them. The people in all countries are timid, pati- 
ent, ſubmiſſive; the ſlaves of habit, of intereſt, and of preju- 
dice; — RO will endure much rather than riſk every thing. 
i. prodigality of Louis XIV. was united with a 
ae — =* dazzled Europe by its ſplendour, 
and gratified that national vanity which has been confi- 
1 2 ages as characteriſtic of the French. He was 
tucceeded by a prince who united in himſelf the oppo- 
[fate vices of avarice and prodigality. While immenſe 
Aums were expended on the fruitleſs wars of the court, 
and fcarcely leſs on that ſyſtem of intrigue by which the 
cabinet of France affected to direct the affairs of Eu- 
rope; while the public treaſure was laviſhed upon proſ- 
titutes and panders*; the king had a private treaſury of 
Kis bum, in which he gratified his avarice with contem- 
plating an accumulation of —— by the moſt 
unjuſt means from the wretched peaſan —— 

Nature had formed the — AVI. of the 
beſt materials, and from his firſt acceſſion to power he 
appeared to make the happineſs of his people, if not 
the principal, at leaſt one of the objects of his go- 
ernment : and had the ſtate of the finances not been 
4rretrievably bad, the reforms in adminiſtration which 
M elected would have immortalized his name. By 


"x ee The pomp of the court of Louis XIV. ” ſays M. Rabaut, 
as parſimony when compared with That of Louis . 
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tion ot by habit averſe to pomp and parade, he 
could part without reluctance with every thing which 
had no farther object than to gratify thoſe puerile paſ- 
ſions. Let the character of Louis has been generally 
miſtaken, and one feature has been conſtantly over. 
looked. He was tenacious of power, and never parted 
with it but with extreme reluctance. This remark will 
meet with frequent confirmation in the courſe of this 
hiſtory; and indeed the 2 — of — — 
appear to have been greatly aggravated, if not in 
* created, by that circutnſtance. adi 
The diſgraceful ſyſtem which had darkened the an- 
nals of France during the-latter years of his grandfa- 
ther's reign, though it might be ſupported under an 
monarch, to whom habit had reconciled his ſub- 
jects, and whofe declining years afforded a hope of a 
ſpeedy change, could not be endured under a young 
king; and Louis had the ſenſe to ſee that a change of 
meaſures was neceſlary, and the ſpirit to enter upon 
ſuch a change. The duke d'Aiguillon, and all the 
faction of the counteſs du Barre, were ſilently remo- 
ved; and the young king immediately recalled the 
count de Maurepas, the friend and confident of his fas 
ther, whom the vicious policy of the late reign had bas 
niſhed from the court, This ancient ſtateſman decli. 
ned to accept of any oſtenſible office, but contented 
himſelf with a feat in the privy council, while the 
affairs of France were adminiſtered under his direction. 
The oſtenfible miniſters were M. Miromefnil, who was 
appointed keeper of the ſeals; the count de Vergennes, 
who. prefided over the foreign department, and the 
count de Muy over that of war. + (tle 
The recall and re-eſtabliſhment of the parliaments, 
whom the fears or the reſentment of the late govern- 
ment had baniſhed, was rather a facrifice to popularity 
than a ſpontaneous meaſure of the king; but the nar 
neſs of his _—_ was evidenced by his aboliſhing the 
hornd engine of tyranny, the queſtion by torture; 
the edict which — the —— of * f 
from death to ſlavery; and by the abolition of moſt of 
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the . teudal — within his on _ 
mains. 
A ſtill bolder aid: more . n was 


' the diſbanding of the - mouſquetaires, a corps ſelected 
from the moſt illuſtrious: families for the guard of the 

-perſon, but the inſolence and expence of which 
were ill compenſated: by the appearance of ſuperior 


dignity. This meaſure is commonly attributed to the 
advice of the count de St. Germains, and might be the 


dictate either of expedience or of policy. It, however, 
indicated the ſpirit of reform by which the government 
was actuated, and which, commencing with the court, 


was afterwards to be carried to an-enthufiaſtical. exceſs 


by the nation. 

The diſorder in which three fatal-wars had involved 
the finances of the nation, and which the unexampled 
prodigality of his predeceſſor had increaſed, was, how- 
ever, an evil not eaſily to be repaired. Nor was a rigid 
economy the characteriſtic of the court even of Louis 
XVI. : However little diſpoſed to habits of profuſion 
the king might be in his ; own perſon, the expenſive 
pleaſures of the queen, and the uncommon ſplendour of 
te court, ſerved rather to promote than to diminiſh 
the general diſtreſs. Under thirty ſueceſſive mini- 
ſters, ſays Rabaut, (the court, ever craving and ever 
poor, had invented new reſources. To imagine a new 
tax was canlidered as a ſtroke of genius, and the art 
of diſguiſing it ſhewed the adroitneſs of the financier. 
We had: already imported from Italy, under the auſpi- 
ces of our regents of the houſe of Medicis, the celebra- 
ted reſource of farming out the taxes, the ſcience of 
which conſiſts in giving as little as you can to the ſtate, 
in order to levy as much as you can upon the people. 
The ſale of offices and commiſſions was likewiſe a tax 


levied upon pride and upon folly: their number in- 


creaſed every day. It is neceſſary to acquaint foreign- 
ers that, among us, was fold the excluſive right of ex- 
erciſing ſuch or ſuch orolefinns, and that this right be- 
came a title. Patents were made out for carrying on 
the trade of a peruke- maker, of a coal · meter, of a 
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ſearcher of hogs' tongues ; and theſe callings became 
excluſive; they were termed privileges. The rich pur- 
chaſed them as a ſpeculation, and fold them to advantage. 
A certain financier had in his port-folio thirty patents 
for peruke-makers, which were bought of himat a high 
price by perſons —_— the remoteit provin- 


ces. Beſides that this low kind of ſpeculation changed 
the character of a people, where every thing, even ho- 
nour, was become venal, theſe new- created offices were 
all ſo many indirect taxes; for the purchaſer never 
failed to make the public reimburſe him. It was inju- 
rious to induſtry, ſince, in order to'exerciſe a profeſſion, 
it was not neceſſary to have talents for it, but to be 
either rich already, or to borrow in order to become 
rich. In fine, it was an additional burden to the ſtate, 
which paid the falary or the intereſt of every office that 
was fold. The number of them was enormous. A 
perſon who was employed to count them, and who 
grew weary of the taſk, ventured to eſtimate them at 
above three hundred thouſand. Another calculated, 
that in the ſpace of two centuries the people had been 
burdened with more than a hundred millions of new 
taxes, ſolely for the purpoſe of paying the intereſt of 
thoſe offices.” 970 | 

In the appointment of M. Turgot to the department 
of finance, the king evinced his diſcernment or his do- 
cility. The commercial arrangements of the kingdom 
received the moſt valuable 1mprovements under the 
guidance of this upright and able ſtateſman ; but his 
integrity was too inflexible, and his projects too exten- 
ſive, not to excite the ever wakeful jealouſy of the far- 
mers general; and an accidental or artificial famine 
was made the inſtrument for depriving him of the pub- 
lic confidence. - On his reſignation he was ſucceeded 
by a M. Clugny, on whoſe death M. Taboreau des 
Reaux' was appointed to the vacant poſt ; and in a ſhort 
time after, the king, whoſe attention appears to have 
been particularly directed to this object, affociated with 
him M. Neckar, by birth a Swiſs, and the firſt proteſt- 
ant, who, from the time of the revocation of the edict 
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of Nantz, had ever been elevated to an official ſitua- 
tion of any conſequence in France. M. Neckar had 
rendered himſelf conſpicuous by ſeveral commercial 
plans, which. he had ſucceſsfully recommended to the 
mercantile part of the nation, and particularly by the 
adjuſtment of ſome. differences which bad taken place 
between the India company and the crown, 

In the mean time a cireumſtance occurred, which, to 
a country burdened with debts and taxes, could only be 
productive of total ruin. The year 1774 will be memo- 
rable for the unfortunate war which the weakneſs and 
wickedneſs of 2 depraved and; jneapable miniſtry wan- 
tonly kindled between Great-Britgin and her North 
American colomes---a war excited for the enforcing of 


2 tax which would net have paid for calleQing it; and 


levied under the abſurd and fantaſtical plea, that the co- 
lonies were virtually repreſented in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, as by the ancient grants and charters they were 
conſtituted a portion of the manor of Eaſt Greenwich 
in Kent! If any thing could exceed the folly of the 
Engliſh miniſtry in commeneing the war, it was that of 
France in engaging in it. Such, however, were the in- 
fatuated politics of both nation?ss _ 
The old and deteſtable prejudice which taught the 
uninformed part of the people to regard a neighbouring 
nation as their natural enemies, was not leſs prevalent 
in France than in England; and the notion of diſtreſſ- 
ing a rival while embarraſſed with a domeſtic diſpute, 
might in ſuch circumſtances be eaſily made popular. 
The old ſtateſmen of France, accuſtomed to that med- 
dling and intriguing ſcheme of politics which is ever de- 
revs to interfere in the internal concerns of other na- 
tions, could not. overlook the, opportunity which the 
American war aftorded. The queen, educated from 
infancy in an hereditary hatred to the Engliſh nation, 
and flattered by the glory which the French might at- 
chieve in the conteſt, ſoon embraced the American 
cauſe. The enlightened part of the nation were actua- 
ted by a more generous enthuſiaſm. Among all who 
read, and all who reflected in France, the cauſe of A- 
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France were emulous to diſtinguiſh them 


the country. France indeed humbled her -rival, but 


ral 2 reforms in the houſehold and in the differ- 
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merica appeared the cauſe of Liberty ; and the efforts 
of ſome of the moſt illuſtrious individuals anticipated 
the arrangements of the court. The marquis de la 
Fayette, a young nobleman nearly allied to the illuf- 
trious houſe of Noailles, of large property, and not leſs 
remarkable for his accompliſhments than his rank, fit- 
ted out, in an early ſtage of the diſpute, a veſſel at his 
own expence, and embarked for America, where he af. 
terwards obtained a high ſtation and conſiderable emi- 
nence al reputation in the continental army. * 

The court had no ſooner taken a decided part in the 
American diſpute, than that continent was confidered 
as the theatre of glory; and the young nobility of 

Faves in the 
conteſt. There they imbibed principles which could 
only be fatal to a deſpotic government, while the pro- 
greſs of the war irrecoverably deranged the finances of 


ſhe ruined herſelf; and her imprudence will ever re- 
main a warning to nations againſt incautiouſly ruſhing 
into unneceſſary wars, and againſt that deſtructive ſyſ- 
tem of politics, which involves the fate of kingdoms in 
concerns which are unconnected with their internal 
ſafety and proſperity. | | 
Great as were M. Neckar's abilities, and uninipeach- 
able as was bis integrity, it may be doubted whether 
his mode of raiſing the ſupplies for the war was the 
moſt. prudent or advantageous. According to. his plan, 
one loan was made to pay the intereſt of another, and 
no new taxes were levied upon the people. The po- 
pularity of ſuch a meaſure might, in M. Neekar's mind, 
counterbalance its improyidence ; and indeed ſubſe- 
quent events may induce us to ſuſpect, that, levied as 
the taxes then were in France, the privileged orders be- 
ing wholly exempted, the people could ſcarcely bear 
any additional burdens. M. Neckar endeavoured to 
find reſources in a moſt rigid economy, and in ſeve- 


- 


ent official departments: but his ſeverity in this refpe& 
* againſt him a formidable party in the court; and 
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ſeveral of his propoſed | reforms being repreſented as 
inconſiſtent with the royal dignity, he was diſmiſſed 


from his office towards the cloſe of the year 1781. | 
The return of peace in the ſucceeding year, though 
It relieved the nation from the apprehenfion of future 
embarraſſments, did not extricate the public treaſury 
from the exiſting difficulties. After M. Neckar, a ſe- 
Ties of empirics adminiſtered the finances, but with no 
falutary effect; and in the year 1783, the failure of the 


caiſſe d' eſcompte (or bank of diſcount) involved the 


commercial world equalty with the court in 1 
and apprehenſion. This bank had been eſtabliſhed in 


1776, under the auſpices of M. Turgot, by a company 


of private adventurers. Its capital was soo, oool. ſter- 
Iing, and its object was to diſcount commercial bills of 
hort dates, at four per cent. Ihe company were alſo 


empowered to iſſue notes to the amount of their capital, 


which circulated among the mercantile people like the 
notes of the bank of England. As the ſtock had riſen 
above par, the ſarpriſe and conſternation of the public 


were greatly excited by its ſudden ſtoppage. The ſcar- 
city of ſpecie was the cauſe aſſigned for this ſingular 


event; but the true cauſe of the failure was the im- 
menſe loans which it had iſſued to government. Seve- 


ral expedients were tried by the miniſtry to relieve the 


embarraſſments of the bank, and by the ſtrong exertion 
of government it was enabled to maintain a tottering 
credit. . 

It was chiefly owing to the exertions of M. Calonne 
that the caiſſe d'eſcompte was enabled to fupport itſelf. 
This gentleman was the third who had ſucceeded to the 
office of comptroller of the finances from the diſmiſſion 
of M. Neckar. He was confeſſedly a man of ability, 
and had fifled ſucceſſively the office of intendant of 
Metz, and of the province of Flanders and Artois. 
The public however,“ ſays an elegant French writer, 
« ſaw with diſguſt and apprehenſion the wealth of the 
nation fall into the hands of a man who had dilapida- 
ted his own patrimony ; a man who, inconſiderate in 
his character and immoral upon ſyſtem, had diſhonour- 
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ed his talents by his vices, and bis dignities by the baſe- 
neſs of his conduct; who, while he exerciſed the office 
of procureur general of the parliament of Douay, had 


degraded himſelf fo far as to act as the ſpy of the mini- 


ſter with reſpect to the procureur-general of the parlia- 


ment of. Britany, and had the inſolence to ſit as the 


fun of that reſpectable magiſtrate, whom he had ca- 


lumniated; who, grown grey in the intrigues of gallan- 


try and of the court, loaded with a weight of ignominy. 


and of debt, came with a flock of needy ſycophants to 


ſeize upon the treaſures of the nation, and to devour its 
revenues under the pretence of adminiſtering them.“ 
The firſt part of the career of M. Calonne was, not- 
withſtanding, brilliant; but it was only a brilliant decep- 


tion. Aſter reſtoring the credit of the caiſſe d'eſcompte, 


one of his firſt meaſures was to eſtabliſh a caifſe d'amor- 
tiſſement, or ſmking fund, which by a kind of miniſte- 
rial juggle was in a certain courſe of years to diſcharge 


the whole national debt. While freſh loans were ne- 


gociated.every year, the public was deluded by inflated 
panegyrics on this heaven-born miniſter ; and it was 
reported by his agents, that he had diſcovered the mi- 
faculous ſecret of diſcharging the debts and burdens of 
the natiou by —borrowing ! 1 
While ſuch were the plans and the promiſes of the 
miniſter, the court was never known ſo brilliant and ſo 
expenſive. The immenſe debts of the princes of the 
blood were liquidated, penſions were granted with a 
profuſe hand, and every petty ſervice munificently re- 
er Rambouillet was purchaſed for the king; St. 
loud for the queen: all was magnificence and ſplen- 
dour. A French writer compares the deluſion of the 
nation to a delightful viſion, or rather an enchantment : 
„We ſlept,” ſays he, “ in the gardens of Armida; 
but the awakening was as terrible as the dream had 
been flattering.” © "= 
It was impoſſible indeed that fo miſerable a deception 
could long eſcape the penetration of a nation ſo quick- 
ſighted as the French. When the edict for regiltering 


the loan of 1785 was preſented to the partiament oX 
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Paris, that aſſembly was alarmed to find that it amount. 
ed to the enormous ſum of 3, 330, oool. ſterling and the 
murmurs of the parliament were ſeconded by thoſe of 
the people. The king however inſiſted peremptorily 
upon their compliance with his mandate; but when 
they regiſtered the edict, it was accompanied with a 
reſolution importing, © That public economy was the 
Smily genuine fource of abundant revenue, the only 
means of providing for the neceſſities of the ftate, and 
of reſtoring that credit which borrowing had reduced 
to the brink of ruin.” .  - og W775 
The king fordibly eraſed the refolution from the re- 
cords of the parliament; but the eyes of the public 
vere now open, and a freſh deception was neceſſary to 


enable M. Calonne to retain his office, and protract the 


dreactul day of reckoning to a future period. The 
ſanction of the parliaments the miniſter foreſaw was not 
eaſily to be obtained; and even if he could accompliſh 
this point, it was dubious whether that would he ſuffi- 
cient to remove every ſcruple from the public mind. 
An aſſembly more dignified and ſolemn in its character, 
and which ſhould conſiſt of a greater number of mem- 
bers from the different ſtates of the realm, was neceſſa- 
- ry to give force and efficacy to his proceedings, But 
the ſtates general had never met ſince the year 1614; 
and from a popular aſſembly could M. Calonne hope 
for approbation ? 4 | | | 
Another afſembly had occafionally been ſubſtituted 
inſtead of the ſtates-general; and as it conſiſted of a 
number of perſons of conſequence, ſelected from the 
different orders and from different parts of the country 
by the king himſelf. it had been dignified by the appel - 
lation of the aſſembly of notables. They had been con- 
vened by Henry IV. and again by Louis XIII. and the 
miniſter very juſtly concluded that ſuch a body was 
better adapted to his purpoſes than the ſtates · gene. 
ral. e | Nie TY 
The ptoclamation for aſſembling the notables was 
iſſued on the 29th of December 1786, and the writs 
were direcled to ſeven princes of the blood; nine dykes 
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and peers of France; eight field marſhals; twenty-two 
— eight Cai — of ſtate; four maſters of re- 
queſts; eleven archbiſhops and biſhops; 8 
heads of the law; twelve deputies of the pays d' tat; 
the lieutenant civil; and twenty-five magiſtrates of dif. 
ferent towns in all one hundred and forty- four. 
The meeting was at firſt fixed for the agth of Janu- 
ary 1787; but as the miniſter was not prepared, it way 
deferred to the 7th of February, and afterwards to a 
more diſtant period by the indiſpoſition of M. Calonne 
himſelf and that of the count de Vergennes, firſt ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, who died on the very day appointed 
for their meeting after theſe various procraſt nations. 
M. de Vergennes was ſucceeded by the count de Mont - 
morin, a nobleman of the firſt chara der, and who was 
leſs. favourably diſpoſed to the views of the comptroller 
general than his predeceſſQur. 5 10 
It has been ſhrewdly remarked, that M. Calonne con- 
voked the notables not to. diſcuſs but to admire his 
plans; and in the meaſures which he adopted to ſecure 
their approbation we muſt applaud his ingenuity, if we 
cannot compliment him on his political integrity. The 
notables were divided into ſeven different bureaux, or 
ſections, over each of which a prince of the blood pre- 
ſided. By the majority of the ſections every — 
was to be decided; and thus the miniſter . 


the whole; and we may reaſonably conelude that he 
had diſpoſed of his creatures in ſuch a manner that 
more than this number was entirely at his command. 

All his precautions however were in vain. The no- 
tables met on the 26th of February it was impoſſible 
to conceal the monſtrous deficit of 110 millions of 


Uvres. The miniſter attempted. to throw the blame 


upon his predeceſſors; but M. Neckar had previouly 
publiſhed his Compte Rendu, or general ſtate of the fi 
nances on his diſmiſſion from office; and this at leaſt 
ſerved to eſtabliſh one fact, that the public affairs had 
not been improved in the hands of M. Calonne. In 
the archbiſhop of Toulouſe the miniſter found a formi- 
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Aable opponent, and one ſtill more dangerous in the 
count de Mirabeau, who had formerly been in habits 
Ef intimacy with the comptroller general. As M. Ca- 


fonne ſaw no remedy for the derangement of the fi- 
Langes, but the equalization of the taxes, his new plan 


excited at once the 1 “ of the privileged vrders. 


In the mean time the honeſt indignation of M. Miro- 
meſnil the keeper of the ſeals, and the more ſubtle 
vengeange of his rival the baron de Breteuil, who was 
the favourite miniſter of the ag, were actively em- 
e for his: removal; and the ſtorm” of public re- 
tment increaſing in — he was at length obli- 
ged to reſign à ſituation which by his duplicity he had 
diſgraced! Before his removal, he had the addreſs to 
procure from the king the diſmiſſion of the keeper of 
the ſeals, and to recommend his friend M. Lamoignon 
to the vacant office. The baron de Breteuil he attempt- 
ed to remove, but in vain--fince the party which ſup- 
ported him was too powerful to be ſucceſsfully - 44-0 
The aſſembly of the notables was ſoon after diffotved 
The oppoſition of the archbiſhop of Toulouſe to the 
plans of M. Calonne in the affembly of notables, was 


rewarded with the-office which the latter had: juſt 'va- 
cated. But ſuch was the hopeleſs ſtate of France, that 


new comptroller general was ſcarc inted, 
— he "hes oh f in ſimilar Aneultder 225 bis 
predeceſſors. The king, ms 1 in all the hopes 
With which he had flattered himſelf from the agency 
of the notables, had recourſe to the ancient mode of 
raifing ſupplies by royal edict; and the new taxes to 
be levied were a al poll. tax, a third twenti&h; and 
a _ftamp-duty. The whole of theſe were ſtrenuouſl 
oppo fed' by the | parliament of Paris, on the deo 
ound that they were more than the people coul 
and the king was obliged to enforce the regiſter- 
155 "of the edicts by. the exerciſe of his abſolute au- 
0 


rity, and by beldin what was called, under the 


ancient regimen, a bed of juſtice. Previous to this 


ceremony, however, the parliament made à ſpirited re- 


monſtrance againſt the 2 and on the * C 
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day a formal proteſt was entered againſt. the forcible 


violation of their records. | | 110 
The parliament for this offence was baniſhed te 

Troyes; but purchaſed its recall by conſenting to re- 

giſter the edict for the additional twentieth. - Towards 


the cloſe of the year, however, this ill concerted ' har- 


mony was again broken. The urgent neceſſities of the 
ſtate required extraordinary reſourees. On the th of 
November 1787, in a very full meeting of the parlia- 


ment, the king entered the aſſembly, and propoſed a 


new edict for their approbation, authoriſing a loan of 
four hundred and fifty millions of livres, or near nine- 
teen millions ſterling; and this was accompanied with 
one of a more popular nature, viz. an edict for the 
re-eſtabliſhment = the proteſtants in all their civil 
rights. | N 
* long and intereſting debate enſued upon theſe pro- 


poſals; but the king, wearied with a conteſt of nearly 


nine hours, and poſlibly., chagrined at the freedom of 
ſome of the principal ſpeakers, roſe at length, and 
commanded the edicts to be regiſtered without further 
oppoſition. To the aſtoniſhment of the king and the 
whole court party, this order was oppoſed by the duke 
d' Orleans, the firſt prince of the blood; who, conſi- 
dering the whole proceeding as an infringement on the 
rights of the parliament, proteſted againſt it, and his 
proteſt was confirmed by the unanimous voice of the 
aſſembly. 1 


The ſucceeding day the duke d' Orleans received au 


order from court to confine himſelf to one of his ſeats 


fifteen-leagues from Paris, where he was to receive no 
company except his own family; and M M. Freteau 
and Sabatiere, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 

debate, were ſeized under the authority of lettres de 
cachet, and conveyed to different priſons. 155 5 

After much altercation between the parliament and 
the miniſtry, the king once more inclined to pacific 
meaſures, and the exiled members were ſet at liberty. 
But as the miniſtry were now fully convinced of the 
imp: acticability x" the parliaments, they determined to 
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aim a decifive blow at their very exiſtence. For this 
porno two great projects were at once deviſed ; the 
rſt was the eſtabliſhment of a number of grand baili- 
wicks throughout the kingdom, which were calculated 
to'diminiſh the juriſdiction, the credit and the profits 
of the parliaments; and the other was the creation of 
2 cour pleniere, for the enregiſtering of the royal edicts, 
which muſt virtually deſtroy all their conſequence in 
od en 
The cour pleniere was to be compoſed of princes of 
the blood, peers of France, magiſtrates, and military 
officers, to be nominated by the Ling, The project for 
its inſtitution was kept a profound ſecret ; the edict re- 
ſpecting it, as well as that of the grand bailiwicks, was 
8 be preſented to the different parlfaments on the fame 
day, in the beginning of May 1788 ; and for this pur- 
| > they were printed in the moſt private manner at 
Verſailles. N be, 
The diligence and activity of M. d' Eſpremenil, a 
. young and enterpriſing member of the parliament of 
Paris, detected the plot. He even procured copies of 
the edits, and communicated them to his colleagues; 
and he and another ſpirited member, M. Monſambert, 
excited them by the moſt pointed and energetic elo- 
| quence to a vigorous reſiſtance. The king was now 
| convinced that the moment was arrived when it was 
| become neceſſary to employ force in ſupport of his def- 
4 potic authority. A body of troops ſurrounded the hall 
of juſtice, and the two obnoxious magiſtrates, M M. 
d' Eſpremenil and Monſambert, were carried off to the 
ſtate priſon of e He de St. Marguerite,“ in the pre- 
fence and amidſf the murmurs of an indignant people. 
Ihe parliament remonſtrated with redoubled confi- 
dence; and the voice of the people ſeconded their com- 
plaints. The king again found it neceſſary to convent 
the notables, and appeared in perſon in that affemb] 
in the beginning of May. The object was to propo 
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For their approbation the eſtabliſhment of the cour ple- 


niere; but the notables received the propoſal with cold 
and ſilent reſpect; while the parliament proteſted with 


Tenewed vigour, and with unequivocal tokens of rooted 
Averſion. The general diſcontent reached even the 
Sos > al ; | 8 — 0; . 0 . : 
peets of France; and the miniſter (now raiſed from 
the Tee of Toulouſe to the lucrative archbiſhopric of 


Sens) began to look round him with apprehenſion and 
deſpondency, and ſeriouſly to meditate a retreat from 

It is to the credit of the archbiſhop that he adviſed 
the king to recall M. Neckar, as the only remedy for 
the public diſcontent ; he and M. Lamoignon ſoon at- 
ter reſigned their. reſpective ſituations : and the latter 
terininated his chagrin by putting an end to his exiſt- 
ence. 1 | l * 
A tumult of rejoicing, conducted with little decen- 
&y. on the part of the populace, and terminated with 


blood by the interference of the military, ſerved to 
evince the ſentiments of the people on the diſmiſſion of 
the miniſters. But the acclamations with which M. 


Neckar was received, could not eradicate from his mind 
the difficulties which he had to encounter. It was evi- 
dent that all the former adminiſtrations had ſunk under 
the weight of the public diſtreſs ; and that ſomie mode 
was to be deviſed which might give proper energy atid 
effect to the extraordinary means which muſt be em- 
ployed for its alleviation. The ptiblic ſentiment, which 
a previous recommendation of the Parliament of Paris 
had excited, pointed out to M. N the only mea- 
ſure which he could ſafely emplo he voice of the 
people had long demanded the afſemiling of the ſtates- 
general. In this, upon different motives, all parties 
were agreed; and the court and the | miniſter were 
obliged to give way, fince no other means appeared of 
latisfying the creditors of the nation. ; 
In the convoking of the ſtates, however, a variety of 
oppoſite intereſts preſented themſelves to embarraſs and 
diſtreſs the miniſter, On the one hand, it was obvious 
_ 2 affairs could only be regencrated by de- 
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ſtroying, if not in the whole, at leaſt in a conſiderable 
degree, the unreaſonable immunities. of the privileged 
orders. The equalization of the taxes was the only 
meaſure, by which the nation could be made to endure 
the burden of the national debt; and on the other, 
ſhould the ſcale preponderate in favour of the people, 
thoſe exceſſes to which popular counſels are always ex- 
5 poſed were to be apprehended and feared. On the 
4 great queſtion therefore, reſpecting the number of the 
"deputies to be ſent by the different. orders to the meet- 
ing of the ſtates-general, the. opinions of individuals 
were divided according to the intereſt of the parties 
which they reſpectively efpouſed ; and the miniſtry 
"themſelves were far from decided. The general prin- 
cCiples of equity ſeemed to dictate, that as the tiers Etat, 
or commons, ſo infinitely exceeded in number the 
whole body of the two other orders, the nobility and 
clergy, the number of their deputies ſhould bear ſome 
proportion to the numbers whom they . repreſented. 
On the contrary, it might eaſily be foreſeen that ſuch 
an arrangement virtually involved the ruin of the pri- 
vileged orders, and perhaps the overthrow of monar- 
chy itſelf. On ſo momentous a queſtion the miniſter 
did not preſume to decide, and it was agreed once 
more to convoke the aſſembly of the notables—though 
it was ſcarcely probable, that an aſſembly conſiſting 
entirely of privileged perſons ſhould decide perempto- 
rily againſt the privileged orders. | 
Ihe proclamation convoking the notables was da- 
ted on the fifth; October 1788, and the aſſembly met 
on the ſixth following month. The motives 
aſſigned by HM elamation were, that the king could 
have defired to Have adopted the model of the laſt aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates-general, but that in various articles 
it could with difficulty be reconciled to the preſent ſi- 
tuation of affairs, and that in others it had excited a 
diſſatisfaction, the grounds of which deſerved to be in- 
veſtigated; that the election of the tiers Etat had been 
confined to the towns called bonnes villes, to the ex- 
cluſion of many others which had ſince grown conſide- 
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rable; that the inhabitants of the open country had 
in moſt caſes ſent no deputies; that the repreſentatives 
of the towns were generally choſen by the corporati. 
ons, whoſe officers at preſent came in by purchaſe ; 
that almoſt all the repreſentatives of the tiers Etat had 
been nobles ; that the elections had been made by bail. 
liages, every one of which had ſent nearly the ſame 
number of deputies, though they had then been une- 
qual in population and extent, and were now much 
more ſo; that the ſtates general had divided themſelves 
into twelve ſections, called governments, by a majority 
of which every queſtion was decided; but thele go- 
vernments were unequal, as well as the bailliages, a 
majority of which conſtituted the vote of the govern- 
ment; laſtly, that a great portion of the time of the laſt 
ſtates-general had been conſumed in frivolous conteſts 
reſpecting their formation. Moved by theſe conſidera- 
tions, the King had thought that the diſcuſſion of them 
ought not to be confined to his privy council; and 
he had called together the ſame notables that had met 
in 1787, and whoſe nomination had been made for 
other purpoſes, that he might give the moſt ſtriking 
proof of his impartiality. | * 

The month of November was memorably diſtinguiſh. 
ed in almoſt every part of the kingdom by popular 
meetings for the purpoſe of ſupporting the cauſe of the 
tiers etat, and addrefles were preſented from the various 
towns and diſtricts of Normandy, Guienne, Orleannois 
and Lorraine, demanding the eſtabliſhment of particu- 
lar ſtates to regulate the affairs of theſe provinces, and 
a double repreſentation in the ſtates hb In Gui- 
enne the remonſtrances were enforced by a conſidera- 
ble party from the other two orders. In Languedoc 
the inſtitution of provincial ſtates already exiſted, and 
the repreſentation of the commons was equal to the 
{um of the other two; but the repreſentatives had by 
long eſtabliſhed practice derived their fituation from 
the appointment of the crown, and not from the elec- 
tion of the people. Of conſequence the inhabitants at - 
large were unwilling that they ſhould either engroſs or 
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obtain an eminent ſhare in the . farther prerogative. of 
deputing to the ſtates-generlll. 2 
Brittany as well as Languedoc enjoyed the privilege 
of being regulated by its provincial ſtates; but in this 
aſſembly the chief power. was poſſeſſed by the nobility, 
and the commons had little ae Brittany there- 
fore, diſtinguiſhed by her numerous and haughty nobi. 
lity, and by the tumultuous ſpirit of her inhabitants, 
„ . J 8 ' ; io f * 1 
was a principal centre of rivalſhip and diſcontent. The 
various diſtricts aſſociated for the purpoſe of obtaining 
a melioration of their conſtitution ; and upon the rid 
appearance of this ſpirit, it was farther exaſperated by 
the intemperate proceedings of the ariſtocracy. They 
early publiſhed a reſolution by which they pretended to 
eſtabliſh the following as inconteſtible maxims : that 
it was the eſſence of tis ſtates-general to be compoſed 
of three diſtin& orders, voting ſeparately, and each poſ- 
ſeſſing the ſame influence as either of the others; that 
the intereſts of each order were conſtitutionally ſecured 
by its negative on the determinations of the other two z 
that the nation itſelf, conſiſting of the three orders, 
ought never to deſtroy this parity of influence, en 
innovation upon which opened a door to tyranny, and 
could tend only to perpetuate anarchy, and confuſion ; 
that the difference of population in the ſeveral bailliages 
was a trifling inconvenience, which the example of a 
neighbouring nation evinced to be ſcarcely worthy the 
attention of a free people; that the forms adopted in 
1614 could be changed only by the authority of the 
ſtates-general, an authority which the notables could 
not uſurp viihgul expoling themſelves to general con- 
demnation, and%ven bringing into queſtion the legali- 
ty of the future national aſſembly; laſtly, that that mi. 
niſter, who ſhould ſeek to ſow. diſſention among the 
different orders of the ſtate, could be regarded in no 
other light than as an enemy of the country.—AQting 
upon theſe intolerant principles, the nobleſſe applied to 
the. military commander in Brittany to put an end to 
the aſſociations of the tiers Etat; and ſome time after, 


the parliament of Rennes, having publiſhed a reſolution 
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prohibiting the. municipal aſſemblies, alſo called upon the 
military to put their reſolution in execution. Govern- 
ment did not think proper to comply with theſe requi- 
ſitions. | e ET 
While the principles of liberty victoriouſſy diffuſed 
themſelves through every part of the kingdom, the 


- people of Dayphine who had hitherto been moſt for- 


ward in the caufe, were not idle. In the midſt of va- 
rious pretenſions adyanced by different bodies in the na- 
tion, the chambers of commerce in ſeveral cities, and, 
particularly in Paris, impreffed with that monopolizing 
ſpirit which has hitherto been almoſt uniformly the 
offspring of mercantile habits, demanded the liberty of 
ſending particular repreſentatives for the protection of 
their trade. Like the reſt of their countrymen, their 
admiration was excited by. the patriotiſm of the Dau- 
8 and they determined to conſult the traders of 

renoble upon the juſtice of their claims. The an- 
ſwer they received was unfavourable to their views. 
There is nothing,“ replied their correſpondents, 
cc that can excuſe innovation, but the intereſt of the 
whole. The innovation you demand, the conceding 
to commerce particular repreſentatives, would be an 
injury to the whole. Other profeſſions would not fail 
to ſolicit the ſame indulgence. The huſbandmen and 


- 


the artiſans, if it were to be the prize of utility, would 


have an incontrovertible, claim. The ſtates-general 
would be an aſſembly from the different corporations of 
the kingdom; rivalſhip and contention would reign 
triumphant, The good of the whole would be forgot- 
ten; all would be intrigue, anarchy, and miltruſt ; and 
France would be irretrievably ruined.” 

The ſtates of Dauphine were aſſembled in due form 
in the beginning of December, and on the ninth of that 
month they concluded their deliberations upon the re- 
preſentation in the ſtates-general. They earneſtly re- 
commended the union of provinces and orders, and the 
deliberating upon all public affairs in a ſingle houſe. If 
the orders were ſeparated, each, would endeavour to 
maintain thoſe abuſes that were thought favourable to 
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it, and the emergencies of the ſtate would be neglected; 
that patriotic enthuſiaſm, which diĩctated the moſt gene- 
rous ſacrifices, could not exiſt but among citizens oc- 
cupied with the general good, and not with their parti- 
cular intereſts, The notables would diſappoint all the 
faireſt hopes of the. nation, if they propoſed the ſepara- 
tion of orders; and in that caſe they truſted the king 
would not heſitate to prefer the ſentiment of the nation. 
to the advice of that aſſembly. They added, that all 
men had a right to an equal participation of felicity ; 
that it was not the provinces that ought to be repreſen- 
ted, but their inhabitants; that, whatever might be 
their comparative riches or extent, the firſt thing it be- 
came men to conſider was men; that, of conſequence, 
population was the only meaſure, by which repreſenta- 
tion ought to be apportioned ;. that, if one deputy were 
allotted. to every twenty. thouſand perſons, Dauphine 
ought to ſend thirty-three, or rather thirty; and this 
was the quantity of repreſentation they demanded. In 
adopting this meaſure they obſerved that they neglect- 
ed their particular intereſts, ſince, when the ſtates- gene- 
ral had voted by governments, Dauphine had counted 
for a twelfth of the whole ; but they hoped to be more 
truly happy, when the felicity ſhould be general. They 
hoped, too, that the other. provinces would recogniſe the 
purity of their motives, and that there would be no ri. 
valſhip, but in contending who ſhould contribute moſt 
to reſtore to the nation and the throne, that rank, glo- 
ry and power they were intitled to enjoy. | 

It was in the midſt of this efferveſcence of the com- 
mons of France, that the notables held their fittings ; 
and it is not to be doubted that the action of each mu- 
tually produced ſome effect upon the other. The al. 
ſembly was opened as uſual by a ſpeech from the king, 
the keeper of the ſeals, and the direQor-general of the 
finances. It was obſerved by M. Neckar, that the king 
was not ignorant of the reſpect that ought to be enter- 
_tained for the ancient uſages of a monarchy ; it was un- 
der their protection that every conſtitutional right ac- 
quired a new degree of force ; they ſecured the public 
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tranquility by oppoſing a barrier to the inconſiderate 
ardour of innovation. But the king was equally pene- 
trated with thoſe firſt principles of juſtice, that had 
neither epoch nor commencement, nor could have a 
concluſion; principles, that obliged him to acquire, 
through the medium of a juſt repreſentation, a know- 
ledge of the ſentiments of his ſubjects. Circumſtances 


had greatly changed ſince the meeting of the laſt ſtates- 


eneral: and, while the king would always particularly 
diſtinguiſh the two firſt orders of the nation, he could 
not refuſe his eſteem to commerce and the arts, or de- 
ny an eminent ſhare in his regard to the peaceable la- 
bours of agriculture. There were four conſiderations 
which it was particularly proper to recommend to the 


attention of the notables ; the compoſition of the ſtates- 
general, the forms of convoking them, the regulations 


that were to be preſcribed in the conduct of the elec- 
tions, and the inftruQions which the deputies were to 


receive from their electors. The firſt and third of theſe 


articles ſeem to be principally intereſting. Under the 
firſt M. Neckar recommended to the notables to conſi- 
der the total number of deputies, and the proportion 


to be aſſigned to each order. Under the third, what 


was to be admitted as the legal qualification of the e- 
lector and the elected; whether the tiers ẽtat ſhould be 
authoriſed to ſelect a repreſentative from the ſuperior 
orders; whether the orders in each diſtri ſhould pro- 
ceed to the choice of their repreſentatives ſeparately 
or united; whether the elections ſhould be conducted 
by poll or by ballot; and what principle ſhould be 


employed in determining the number of repreſentatives 


each diſtrit ſhould be permitted to chooſe. Theſe 


queſtions were afterwards. modified by the notables. 
They did not directly admit into their liſt that of the 
total number of deputies ; and they inſerted the great 
and intereſting problem, whether the future fittings of 


the national afſembly ſhould be in one body or in ſepa- 


rate houſes. 


It was cuſtomary, upon occaſions ſimilar to this, for 
the heads of the different corps, the clergy, the no- 
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bleſſe and the parliaments, to attels the ſovereign in 
tomplimentary harangues. Accorditigly M. d' Or- 
meſſon, who, upon the reſignation of M. d' Aligre, 
hat ſuccerded in due contle of ſeniority to the dignity 
of firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, embraced 
this opportunity of reminding the king, that that body 
had been among the firſt to urge the convocation of 
the ſtates-general---a meaſure io ſalutary, 4s to have 
been no ſooher ſtarted, than it was teinforced by the 
unanimous ſentiment of the tiatibh ; and he could not 
avvid at this time repeating. that the parliament had 
already folethnly pronounced the model of 1614 to be 
the only one that could confiſtently be adopted, or that 
promiſed a falutary iſſue; - | 
The king diſtributed the notables, as had been done 
in the . opp bo 1787, into ſections, with this dif- 
ference only, that in the former inſtances they had 
been ſeven, and in the preſent they were fix. Of con- 
ſequence each of them conſiſted of twetity-five petſons, 
and their preſidents were ſeverally, Mofiſieur the next 
brother to the king, the count d' Artois the younger 
brother, the duke d' Orleans, the prince of Conde, 
the duke of Bourbon his eldeſt ＋ and the prince of 
Conti. Though the exettions of the duke d' Orleans 
and of the marquis de la 5 bra produced n6 ſtriking 
effects upon the preſent occaſion, it ſeems proper to re- 
cord that the former of theſe, finding the ſentimefits 
of his own ſection little conformable to thöſe he enter- 
tained, thought proper to abſent himſelf from the no- 
tables, except upon certain intereſting queſtions; and 
that the latter was a member of the ſection of the count 
d' Artois. 3 Sonu POLE: 
It was early viſible that the notables were divided in 
their opinions, there being a ſmall but reſpectable mi- 
nority who embraced the canſe of the people. The 
reſt were highly ariſtocratical in their ſentiments, and, 
beginning to be juſtly alarmed for-the downfal of their 
uſurpation, exerted themſelves to the beſt of their 
power to reſiſt the ruin by which they were about to 
be overtaken, The ſections of the count d' Artois and 
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the duke of Bourbon earneſtly recommended the mo- 
del of 1614, and fuggefted a doubt, whether there 
was any power fhort of that of the ſtates-general, deli- 
berating by orders, that could ſuperinduce upon, it my 
material alteration. The ſections of the duke d' Or- 
leans” and the princes Conde and Conti pleaded. the 
fame cauſe, though in a manner leſs peremptory. The 
ſection of Monfieur, in which a majority of the mem- 
bers had embraced the fide of liberty, were fully per- 
ſuaded of the propriety of the king's introducing Wwhat- 
ever variation the welfare of the whole might appear 
to require, Wa | MN 
The notables were nearly unanimous in the princi- 
ples that ought to regulate the forms of election. The 
great body of electors were to be diſtributed into commu- 
nautẽs, whoſe function it was to ſelect a certain number of 
citizens to repreſent them in the ſecondary bailliage, 
the ſecondary bailliages to depute to the primary 
ones, and theſe laſt to fix upon the national re- 
preſentatives in the general afſembly. This chain of 


deputation was applicable only to the tiers état; the 


ſuperior orders were authoriſed immediately to ele& 
their repreſentatives to the national ſenate. In thoſe 
provinces that were in the habit of being regulated b 
their provincial ſtates, the ſtates were to elect the re 
prefentatives, at leaſt in ſuch of them as could prove 
that they were already in poſſeſſion of that privilege. 
In the ſection of Monſieur, the queſtion of the pro- 
rtional repreſentation of the three orders was decided 
in favour of doubling the tiers état, by a majority of 
thirteen to twelve. In the ſections d' Artois, d' Or- 
leans, and Conti, the fame principle was maintained 
by a minority of eight, eight, and fix reſpectively. In 
the other two it was carried unanimouſly in 'favour of 
the ariſtocracy. The queſtion of the deliberation in 
one or more houſes was allo variouſly decided. Three 
of the ſections ſeemed to conſider the deliberation by 
orders as an effential part of the conſtitution ; thoſe, of 
d' Orleans and Bourbon required, that at leaſt the firſt 


_ deliberation ſhould be in the ariſtocratical form, the 
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ſtates-general afterwards to adopt whatever form- they 
thought proper; and the ſection of Monſieur declared 
the queſtion to be altogether out of their province to 
determine. Upon the queſtion whether the three -or- 
ders ſhould deliberate ſeparately or united, in the elec- 
tion of deputies, the ſection of Monſieur pronounced 
entire liberty; and the other five preſcribed a ſeparate 
_ conſultation, unleſs in any particular diſtrict it ſhould 
appear that precedent decided in favour of the con- 
trary. 
From the compoſition of the ſtates- general they pro- 
ceeded to examine the rules of election. Under the 
head of qualifications the judgment of the ſections of 
Monſieur, d' Artois, and Bourbon was conſiderably 
liberal. The general ſpirit of that judgment was the 
proſcription of all qualification; becauſe there were, 
as they ſaid, but three orders in the ſtate, and it would 
be abſolutely ſubverſive of that principle to introduce 
{ubdivifions ; becauſe every Frenchman ought to have 
ſome ſhare in deputing © repreſentatives to the national 
aſſembly ; and becauſe the only meaſure of, eligibility 
in the perſons choſen ought to be the confidence of 
their conſtituents. The ſeQion d' Artois, alone of the 
three, introduced as a modification, that the electors 
of the tiers tat muſt be in actual poſſeſſion of landed 
property: The remaining ſections endeavoured to eſta- 
bliſh certain qualifications, though all of them rejected 
the idea of introducing either excluſion or proportion 
to the prejudice of the undignified clergy. 
I he article, in the deciſion of which the partiſans 
of the commons had deeply intereſted themſelves, .whe- 
the tiers Etat ſhould be authoriſed to ele deputies from 
either of the ſuperior orders, was by the ſections of 
Monſieur, Conde and Bourbon, determined, as theſe 
partiſans deſired, in the negative; and the ſeQon of 
Monſieur aſſigned this Hattering reaſon, that it was un- 
Juſt to ſuppoſe that the tiers état could not in their own 
order diſcover candidates that were poſſeſſed of every 
Juitable requiſite. The deciſions of the ſections d' Ar- 
tois and d' Orleans were directly the reverſe of. each 
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other, the former limiting the tiers Etat in the election 
of deputies to the bailliages, but pronouncing entire 
freedom in that to the ſtates-general; and the latter 
admitting nobles to repreſent the tiers etat in the bailli- 
ages, but requiring that the repreſentative of the com- 
mons ſhould be himſelf a commoner in the laſt reſult. 
The ſection of Conti alone delivered a judgment conſo- 
nant to the enlarged principles of liberty. Oughr not 
indeed the partiſans of the tiers etat to have recollect- 
ed, that, t the people, when left to themſelves, were 


blind enough to elect their enemies to watch over their 


ſafety, they would be able neither to underſtand nor 
maintain liberty, even if. they were put in poſſeſſion 
of it? | | | 
The more intereſting queſtion, whether the ſuperior 
bailliages, ſome of which contained twelve thouſand, 
and others fix hundred thouſand inhabitants, ſhould 
elect the ſame number of deputies, was determined in 
the negative by the ſection of Monſieur, and in the 
affirmative by the other five. The inquiry reſpecting 
the mode of election by poll or by ballot, was by four 
of the ſections decided in favour of an open poll; by 
the ſections d' Artois and d' Orleans a poll was preſcri- 
bed in the primary aſſemblies; but it was affirmed to 
be of great moment, that the ultimate election of de- 
puties to the ſtates-· general ſhould be conducted by the 
mode of ballot. Finally, the five junior ſections anxi- 
ouſly expreſſed their readineſs to ſubmit to an equal par- 
ticipation of the burden of contributing to the public re- 
2 in all the moſt 
intereſting queſtions, had declared in favour of the popu- 
lar cauſe, diſdained to have recourſe to an oſtentation of 
generoſity, which after the proceedings they adopted, 
would have been altogether ſuperfluous. 
The proceedings of the notables were ariſtocratical, 
but moderate; and did not therefore ſatisty the deſires 


of thoſe who began to be ſeriouſly alarmed for the im- 


pending revolution. The daring language of ſuch as 
from the preſs or in the municipal aſſemblies pleaded 
the cauſe of the democracy, inſpired them with HMrror. 
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Ihe prince of Conti, in a general committee of the 
notables on the 28th of November, was the firſt to 
unfurl the ſtandard of ariſtocratical jealoufy., Upon 
this occaſion he read and delivered a note to Monſieur, 
preſident of the committee, declaring that he owed it to 
his conſcience, his birth, and the preſent criſis of pub- 
lic affairs, to enter his proteſt againſt the inundation 
that exiſted of ſcandalous publications, that fpread 
through every part of the kingdom, trouble and diviſi- 
on. The monarchy was attacked! a blow was aimed 
at its exiſtence! and the moment was at hand! It was 
impoſlible that the king ſhould not at length open his 
eyes, and that his brothers ſhould not call upon him to 
do ſo. It was neceflary to the ſtability of the throne, 
of the laws and of order, that all new ſyſtems ſhould 
be for ever. proſcribed, and that the conſtitution and 
the ancient forms ſhould be preſerved in their integrity. 


The note of the prince of Conti was laid by Monſieur 
before the king, who returned it with an intimation, 


that the ſubject of it was totally foreign to thoſe for 
the diſcuſſion of which the notables had been aſſem- 
bled ; that he therefore forbade the ſections to take it 
into their conſideration ;; and that the princes of the 
blood ought to addreſs themſelves directly to him, when 
they had any thing to communicate which they conceia 
ved would be uſeful to him. 

Ihe notables were diſſolved on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, and two days after that event a memorial was pre. 
ſented to the king by the princes of the blood who had 
fat in that afſembly, with the exception of Monfieur and 
the duke d' Orleans, enforcing the reprefentation of the 
prince of Conti. They affirmed, that the ſtate was in 
inſtant danger; that a revolution was gradually taking 
place in the principles of government; and that the 
preſent fermentation of men's minds furniſhed the 
means. by which it was to be effected. Inſtitutions, hi- 
therto reputed ſacred, and by which the monarchy had 
flouriſhed for ages, were now diſputed as problematical, 
or decried as unjuſt. The publications that had ap- 
peared during the fitting of the notables, the memori- 
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als that had been formed by different provinces, cities 
and corps, their object and their ſtyle, announced a re- 
gular ſyſtem of inſubordination, and a determined con- 
tempt for the laws of the ſtate. Every author erected 
himleif into a legiſlator. Eloquence and an art af 
writing, without information, without ſtudy and with- 
out experience, were, thought, qualifications ſufficient 
for men to regulate the fate of empires. Whoeyer ad- 
vanced a daring propoſition, whoeyer propoſed innova - 
tion, was certain to have readers and followers. Such 
was the tremendous progreſs of this efferveſcence, that 
opinions, which a ſhort time ſince would have been 
deemed the moſt reprehenſible, now appeared reaſona- 
ble and juſt ; and thoſe, at which men of honour now 
ſtarted, would perhaps ſome time hence be regarded as 
perfectly legitimate and regular. Who could ſet bounds 
to the temerity of opinion ? 'The rights of the throne 
had already been diſputed ; the rights of the two or- 
ders were now called in queſtion; it had even been 
propoſed to ſuppreſs the feudal lordſhips, as a ſyſtem of 
oppreſſion, and a remnant of barbariſm ; ſhortly the 
rights of property would be invaded, and the unequal 
diſtribution of wealth be conſidered as a matter deſer- 
ving of reform. The princes added, that the claim of 
a double repreſentation of the tiers Etat, was the off 
ſpring of theſe ſyſtems of innovation, and-ought to be 
perſeveringly reſiſted. To grant it would be to encou- 
rage a ſpirit of encroachment ; and its advocates, ani - 
mated by their firſt ſucceſs, would not content them- 
felves with a conceſſion, which, unleſs connected with 
ſomething that was to follow, would prove altogether 
nominal and nugatory. A meeting af the dukes and 
peers of France, ſimilar to that of the princes, was held 
on the 20th;. but they contented themſelves with pub- 
liſhing a reſolution, by which they expreſſed their rea- 
dineſs to pay their full proportion ta the national re- 
yenne, without demanding any pecuniary exemption. 

_ The parliament of Paris appears to have exerted a 
foreſight of a different character from that of the prin» 
ces of the blood, and to have modelled its proceedings 
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accordingly. - Thoſe of the princes were full of ardour 
and adventure; thoſe of the parliament were infected 
with timidity. The former ſeemed prepared to ſacri- 
fice every thing to the unlimited aſſertion of the pre- 
rogatives to which they were born; the latter, if they 
were unable to preſerve the whole, were willing to 
make as good a bargain as they could. The younger 
members that guided their deliberations, had taſted of 
the intoxicating draught of popular applauſe, M. d'Eſ- 
premenil and others had been received with ſhouts at 
the re:afſembling of their corps after the period of their 
vacation; and they could not perſuade themſelves 
lightly to part with that public favour which had been 
ſo particularly grateful to them. wk 
The vacation of the parliament expired on the 12th 
of November; but it was not uſual with that body to 
enter immediately upon the tranſaction of bufineſs, and 
accordingly it was not till the 5th of December that 
they adopted the reſolution, by which they endeavour- 
ed to qualify their intolerant language of the preceding 
months. In this reſolution they expreſſed their alarms 
for the conſequences of the preſent ferment, and of the 
manceuvres. employed by ill-intentioned perſons to de- 
prive the nation of the fruits of the efforts of the magi- 
ſtracy, and to ſubſtitute anarchy and ſedition in the 
room of the acquiſition of a juſt and generous liberty. 
They recommended, as the moſt deſirable of all preli- 
minaries, harmony between the different orders ; and 
they regretted that they ſhould have been themſelves 
ſo much miſunderſtood in their ſelection of the model 
of 1614. By this ſelection they had undoubtedly in- 
tended to point out the mode of convocation by baillia- 
ges as preferable to all others ; but they were neither 
empowered nor had defigned to put any reſtriction up- 
on the confidence of the electors; and with reſpect to 
the proportion of repreſentatives for the three orders, 
as it was undetermined either by law or any conſtant 
uſage, they had always meant to refer to the diſcretion 
of the ſovereign the choice of ſuch meaſures as might 
beſt accord with reaſon, with liberty, with juſtice, and 
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with the-national ſentiment. - To quiet the perturbation 
that at preſent exiſted, the parliament begged leave to 


recommend to the king to convoke the ſtates· general as 


ſpeedily as poſſible, and, previouſly to that convocation, 
to ſanction and conſecrate the following fundamental 
principles: the periodical aſſembling of this national 
body; their right to mortgage in perpetuity to the 
public creditors the produce of certain taxes; their ab- 
ligation towards their conſtituents to grant no other 


taxes but for a definite time, and to a given amount; 


their right expreſsly to appropriate the public money to 
the different ſervices in which it ſhould be employed; 


the reſolution of the king to conſent to the immediate 


abolition of all taxes bearing partially upon particular 


orders; the reſponſibility of miniſters; the right of 


the ſtates. general to accuſe and impeach before the 
parliaments all national offenders, ſaving the privilege 
of the parliament's attorney-general to exerciſe the ſame 
function; the mutual relation between the ſtates-gene- 


ral and the courts of law, ſo that the latter might not 


and could not ſuffer the levy of any tax, nor take part 
in the execution of any law of whatever ſort or de- 
ſcription, that had not previouſly been demanded or 


ſanctioned by the former; the individual liberty of the 


citizen, to be ſecured by the obligation of the party ar- 
reſting to commit him to a legal priſon, arid ſurrender 
him to the diſcretion of his natural judges ; laſtly, the 
legal liberty of the preſs, the only ſecure and ready 
reſource of innocence againit oppreſſion, reſerving a re- 
ſponſibility for reprehenſible works after their publica- 
tion, according to the exigence of the caſe. .-. 

An obſervation early ſuggeſted by this reſolution of 
the parliament was, that, while they had enumerated 
moſt of the other privileges ſecured by the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, they had carefully omitted the trial by jury; 
and indeed it is impoſlible to read their decifion with- 
out remarking, that, at the ſame time that they were 
perfectly ready to concede all other prerogatives but 
their own, they ſpoke of theſe as niatters of the higheſt 
conſequence, and exalted themſelves to a level with 
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all that prejudice admires, or reaſon teaches to bel in. 
valuable. A proceeding fo ſpecious and artificial ob. 
tained for them little èredit with any party; and 
the court, which had lately ſeemed rather under the in- 
fuence of reſentment: than policy, replied with haugh- 
tineſs to their repreſentations; that * with his parlia- 
ment the king had nothing to diſcuſs; it was wich the 
aſſembled nation that he would concert ſuch meaſures 


us might permanently conſolidate the public order and 


the proſperity of the whole. “? 1 
M. d' Eſpremenil publiſhed at this period a very brief 
diſquiſition, which may be regarded as the moſt au- 
thentic commentary upon the reſolution of the 5th of 
December. According to him, the voting by ſeparate 
orders was the conſtitution; and the voting in a ſingle 
aſſembly the exception; an exception, to which it 
might be neceſlary to have recourſe upon extraordina- 
ry caſes,” but which muſt always be adopted by the vo- 
luntary aſſent of the three orders. The fermentation 
that had been excited about doubling or not doubling 
the repreſentation of the tiers etat, was an example of 
perverſity and malevolence that no hiſtory could pa- 
rallel. In fact, he obſerved,” all France was of one opi- 
nion. The clergy and nobility: were willing to concede 
their pecuniary privileges; and this eoneeſſion on the 
dne hand, and the independence of orders on the other, 
were only wanting to render the nation happy and free. 
Hle was nevertheleſs of opinion; that the repreſentation 
of the tiers etat ought to be doubled: not to protect 
them againſt the ariſtocratical orders, there was no 
longer any conteſt between them; but becauſe a full 
and numerous repreſentation of the people was the belt 
ſecurity againſt miniſterial deſpotiſm, the common ene- 
-my of the ſovereign and of every order in the ſtate. 
Whether it was that the parliamentary leaders were 
diſappointed of the applauſe they expected to gain by 
their palinodia, or that they thought they had gone far 
enough in qualification, and it was now -neceffary to 
ſhew their impartiality, their next public proceeding 
was to burn by the hands of the common hangman a 
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pamphlet written in defence of the popular principles ; 
and the harangue, which it was uſual upon ſuch occa- 


lions for the attorney general to deliver, was ſull of ve- 


hement invectives againſt what he ſtiled the extrava- 
gant pretenſions of the tiers etat. In the ſame ſpirit 
.they ſoon after. ſummoned to their bar the author and 
pus of a petition, calling .itſelf the petition of the 

nhabitants of Paris, and to which ſignatures were ſoli- 
cited by advertiſements and circular letters. Having 
heard the parties, they iſſued a ſtrid prohibition for 
the future _ ſuch advertiſements, and the public 
expoſition of petitions for . ſignature, as contrary to 
good order, and capable of being applied by ill inten- 
tioned perſons to the worlt of purpoſes: 

It was never more neceſſary than upon the preſent 
occaſion, that the executive government ſhould inter- 
fere, and endeavour to compoſe the mutual jealouſies 
and miſunderſtandings, which daily became wider and 
more angry; as the deciſion, uncertain-in its iſſue, ad- 
-vanced-nearet to a criſis. This deciſion was at length 
made public in the reſult of a council of the 27th of 
-December, by which it was determined, that the num- 


ber of deputies to the enſuing ſtates-general ſhould not 


fall ſhort of a thouſand ; that it ſhould be apportioned 
with all practicable accuracy, conformably to the popu- 


lation and financial contributions of the different bail - 


liages; and that the repreſentation of the tiers etat 


ſhould be equal to the ſum of the repreſentation of the 
other two orders. r 
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ing of the ſtates-general, while the minds of the 
French themſelves continued to be agitated by a variety 
of different and contending paſſions and opinions. Thoſe, 
who were in poſſeſſion of power, were deſirous of re- 
taining it; and thoſe, who had no dependence but up- 
on their abilities, hoped that a new conſtitution of 
things would elevate them to that rank, to which, from 
their merits, they conceived themſelves entitled. The 
two great parties, which were afterwards to divide the 
nation, were already formed. The pertinacity, with 
which the privileged orders were determined to adhere 
to their peculiar advantages, is evident from what we 


have ſtated in the preceding chapter; and on the other 


hand, a multitude of writers of the greateſt eminence 
were employed in exciting the tiers etat to the aſſer- 
tion of its right. The claims of the nobility and cler- 
gy were examined with acuteneſs, wich preciſion, with 
reſearch. The balance of ability was greatly on the 
ſide of the people, and the uſages of antiquity faded be- 
fore the light of genius and of truth. Previous to this 
period, that extraordinary. ſociety or club“ was form- 
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ed, which has ſince had ſo conſiderable and ſo pernici- 
ous an influence over the public affairs. Its members 
inſtituted an active correſpondence throughout the 
kingdom, and, by cultivating an uniformity of opinion 
on political ſubjects, produced, in time, that uniformi- 
ty of will which afterwards appeared to govern the po- 
pular counſels. ee * 
The political ſchiſm which had already taken place, 
was not likely to be compoſed during the neceſſa 
turbulence of an election. Yet the ſyſtem, on whic 
the French elections were conducted, is leſs liable to tu- 
mult and diſorder than where there is an open and im- 
mediate poll; and though the leaders of parties were 
ſufficiently animated in the ſupport of their particular 
ſentiments, the great body of the people were either 
dubious of the conſequences, or were not yet warmed in 
the conteſt. The meetings for the nomination of elec- 
tors were not ſo numerouſly attended as might have 
deen ſuppoſed; and even in ſome places, where a thou- 
fand vates were expected, not above fifty appeared. 
The ſpirit of the two parties was manifeſted in the 
eabiers (or inſtructions to their repreſentatives) which 
were drawn up on this occaſion. The nobility. and the 
clergy in their ſeparate chambers digeſted their inſtrue- 
tions, the firſt object of which was to preſerve what they 
were pleaſed - to conſider as their own rights; the ſe- 
cond, to demand the rights of the people. The mo- 
narch, according to this ſyſtem, was the only devoted 
party; and with his rights the ſtates. general might 
make as free as they pleaſed. All parties, however, a- 
greed in renouncing a part of their pecuniary privileges. 
The inſtructions of the tiers Etat were haſtily compoſed; 
but that uniformity of ſentiment, which the ſufferings of 
the people and the activity of their leaders had produced, 
Vas evident in them all. They demanded the ſupprei- 
ſion of more abuſes than the national aſſembly was able 
in three years to deſtroy, more than perhaps ever can 
be eradicated; all, however, were unanimous in 
manding a conſtitution, liberty, the aſſumption of natu- 
ral rights, and the protection of the public. treaſure 
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from the depredations of the court. The deputies of 
each order departed, thus inſtructed to maintain the 


claims. of their particular party. Thoſe of the tiers 
dat, fays a. diltinguithed member of the aftembly, 
carried with them the benedictions and the prayers of. 
the multitude.” . 

Such were the objects which occupied the reflecting 
part of the nation; but whatever might be the expec- 
tations of others, the favourites of the court could not 
fail to perceive that the violence of the ftarm would 


break upon their heads. The inſtructions which were 


dictated by the tiers etat for the government of its re- 
preſentatives, the vaſt extent of its demands, and the 
number and ability of the publications in ſupport of 
theſe demands, made them feel the neceflity of oppoſing 
againſt that order the tull ſorce of every exiſting autho- 
my. M. Neckar was deſirous that the ſlates might be 
alembled at Paris; but the king preferred Verſailles, 
where the communication between the members and 
the court would be more immediate. It is evidant that 
the deputies of the tiers tat, who were collected from 
every remote quarter of the kingdom, and many ok 
them entirely unacquainted with the great world, aſ- 
ſembled under conſiderable diſadvantages, in a placo 
where every thing bore the ſtamp of deſpotiſm, and 
where. intrigue and venality had induſtriouſly ſpread 
their choiceſt allurements. Ihe agents of the court 
had already eſtabliſhed conferences at the houſe of Ma- 
dame Polignac; and. it is ſaid by the democratic party, 
that. the chief abject of their deliberation. was to unite 
the two principal orders, the clergy and nobles; and to 
retain the commons in a ſlate of dependence and ſub- 
jection. On the other hand, the deputies of the people 
were. not without their jealouſics; and thoſe of each 
province held their ſeparate meetings, till at length wy 
became united in that of Brittany.. - 

It. is evident that the voting by orders, and not by 
poll, that is, the aſſembling of the different orders in 
their ſeparate; chambers, and inveſting each with the 


pretogative of putting, a. negative on the proceedings of 
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the other two, was the only ſtratagem which the court 
party could employ to diſconcert the meaſures of the 
patriois ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch an ar- 
rangement would probably have rendered the whole 
proceedings of the ſtates · general a ſolemn farce, and 
could never have eſtabliſhed any ſubſtantial reform. 
This was the great queſtion which was prefently to 
involve the national repreſentatives in · faction and con- 
teſt. | 2 
While theſe important affairs were in agitation, a cir- 
cumſtance occurred which is ſuppoſed on all parts to 
have originated in ſome malevolent motive, whether of 
a public or private nature is not ſo eaſy to decide. lu 
the populous ſuburb of St. Antoine, a very conſiderable 
paper · manufactory was carried on, and a number of 
workmen conſequently maintained, by a reſpectable ci- 
tizen of the name of Reveillon. This gentleman had 
accuſed a certain abbeè Roy, a dependant of the count 
d' Artors, of forgery, and the matter was before the 
courts. « Whether, therefore, it aroſe from private re- 
venge in the abbey or whether the court party might 
imagine that a riot at Paris would afford a fair apology 
for the approach of ſuch a number of troops as might 
effectually awe the repreſentatives of the nation, is un- 
certain. A groundleſs report was malicioufly ſpread, 
that M. Reveillon intended confiderably to lower the 
wages of his workmen, that he had aſſerted the bread 
was too good for them, and that they might ſubſiſt as 
well upon potatoe flour —with many inſinuations to the 
ſame effect. On the 27th of April, both the ſuburbs 
of St. Marc and St. Antoine were in motion, and M. 
Reveillan was burnt in effigy. The moſt extraordinary 
circumſtance was, that it had been announced to the 
police, that the preceding days a number of ſtrangers _ 
had entered the city, and theſe men were now the lead- 
ers of the inſurrection, and, by profuſely ſcattering 
money amongſt the mob, increafed both its numbers 
and its-ferocity. A ſmall detachment of the French 
guards was ſent to effect their diſperſion, but it was too 
weak to xefift the rabble. At the dawn of the follow- 


© 
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ing day, the outrages were renewed; and M. Reveil. 
lon's houſe was pillaged and deſtroyed. - At length a 
formidable party of the military was ordered out, and, 
after a conſiderable carnage, the tumult was quelled. 
Paris was ſcarcely recovered from the terror and ap- 
prehenſion which this inſurrection occaſioned, when 
the day appointed for the meeting of the ſtates· general 
arrived. The 5th of May 1789 will be long memora- 
ble in the annals of France, and it was indeed a day of 
ſeſtivity to the whole nation. It commenced, agreea- 
bly to ancient cuſtom, with à religious act. The re- 
reſentatives of the people, preceded by the clergy, and 
lowed by the king, repaired to the temple of God, 
accompanied with an immenſe crowd, offering vows 
and prayers for ſucceſs to their labour s. 
- The whole ceremony indicated the diſtinction of or- 
| ders, and evinced that it was the ſecret determination of 
the court ſtrictly to maintain it. Faithful to the cuſ- 
toms of 1614, 4005 nobility were arrayed in a ſumptuous 
robe, and the deputies of the commons in the habit of 
the law. Thus, while the nobility and the higher cler. 
gy glittered in gold and jewels, the repreſentatives of 
the people appeared in mourning: but the ſpectators 
were not dazzled by ſplendid: appearances; that body 
which repreſented the nation engroſſed all its applauſe, 
and ue le tiers Hat J was: echoed from oy r 


ter. 
e aſſembly Was opened by a h from the 

CES fone; in which the monarch {or his ſatisfaction 
it ſecing himſelf ſurrounded, after fo long an interval, 

by the repreſentatives of his people—he mentioned the 


| heavy debt of the public, a part of which had accumu- 


lated during his - own reign, but in an: honourable 
cauſe—he hinted at the general diſquiet and the love of 
innovation which had mo poſſeſſion of the minds of 
the people; but depended. on their wiſdom and mode- 
ration in the adoption of alterations; and concluded by 
warm profeſſions of his own attachment to the public 
welfare. 


Ihe ſpeech of M. edis, the keeper of the ſeals, 
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was but little attended to. It, as well as that of the 


king, recommended temper in adopting alterations in 
the government; intimated, that the king had acceded 
to the wiſhes of his people in granting to the tiers etat 
a double repreſentation, but left the great queſtion of 
voting by orders or by poll entirely undecided. ' b 
The attention which was refuſed to the ke of the 
ſeals was moſt liberally accorded to M. Neckar, though 
his addreſs continued for three hours. It did not, how- 
ever, paſs exempt from criticiſm—ſome alleged that it 
was an ill-arranged and ill- digeſted maſs ; the republi- 
cans complained that he did not enlarge ſufficiently on 
their favourite topic; they expected it to be filled with 
projects and with ſyſtems :- the privileged orders wifhed 
him to be more explicit in tracing out a plan of pro- 
ceedings-for the ſtates-general : but all agreed that no- 
thing could be more luminous and ſatisfactory than the 
details which he recited concerning the finances of the 
nation; nothing more ſimple and correct than the plans 
which he propoſed. | | | . 
Ihe fituation of M. Neckar, indeed, at this critical 
period, was peculiarly delicate. He was placed be- 
tween the court and the people, at a time when it was im- 


poſſible for an honeſt man to attend equally to the claims 


of each party. From him every thing was expected by 
the people, while it was impoſſible to comply with the 
plenitude of their demands. On the contrary, the love 
and admiration of the people was ſufficient | to render 
him ſuſpected by the courtiers. He was deſpiſed by 
the high nobility, for his inferiority of birth and family 
and he was odious to the bigoted clergy, becauſe he 


, was a proteſtant. Fortunately for M. Neckar, his in- 


tegrity was above all ſuſpicion; ever on in the 
kingdom, from the monarch to the — 4 ſatisfied 
of the rectitude of his heart. His temper and modera- 
tion were of the utmoſt importance in turbulent times. 
His influence frequently interpoſed againſt the exceſſes 


of popular infatuation; and the dignity and virtue of 


his character gave him conſequence even with the ene 
mies of liberty. 2 
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The firſt object of the ſtates was the verification 1 
their powers that is, the production of their writs of 
return, and the identification of the deputies, which is 
equivalent to our members of parliament taking their 
feats, - On this occaſion the fatal conteſt between the 
three orders commenced. The deputies of the com- 
mons ſaw evidently that the people had in vain achiev- 

_ ed their wiſh with reſpe& to the number of repreſenta- 

nves—in vain the deputies of the tiers Etat in number 
conſtituted a half of the ſtates-general, if by the mode 
of voting they were to be reduced to a third, They 
faw further, that ſhould the verification of their pow- 
ers be effected in ſeparate chambers, each order would 
then be conſtituted a legal aſſembly, and the union be 
rendered for ever impoſſible. | 

Thus the diſpute which was of ſo much . 
concerning the voting by orders or by poll, commenced 
even upon the verification of the returns. At the ap- 

pointed hour the deputies of the tiers Etat aſſembled in 

2 common hall. After half an hour ſpent in that con- 
ſuſion to which ſo numerous an aſſembly was naturally 
liable, a voice more articulate than the reſt proclaimet! 
the neceſſity of order, and adviſed the appointmet of a 
temporary - preſident, a ſecretary, and clerks. When 
the chair was to be taken, the public voice demanded 
the oldeſt citizen—he preſented himſelf, and aſked of 
the aſſembly the — ſome younger man to act 
as his herald. Some debates and motions ſucceeded 
this appointment; the general object of which was, 
that the orders ſhould proceed to verify their * 
in common, and not in ſeparate chambers. 
© The debates of the clergy and nobiliry were not leſs 
tumultuous. In the firſt order, the members delibera- 
ted under the temporary prefidency of the cardinal de 
la Rochefoucault, whether. the powers ſhould be verified 
and legitimated in the chamber appropriated to the or- 
der? One hundred and thirty-three members were for 
the affirmative ; one hundred and fourteen were of opi- 
nion that this ceremony could only. take place in the 
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general aſſembly, and before commiſſioners choſen ſrom 
all the three orders. | bs 
In the ſecond, M. de Montboiſier, as the oldeſt no- 
bleman preſent, was called to the chair. Iwo motions 
were made, one for the verification of the powers, by 
commiſſioners excluſively choſen from the order of no- 
bility; and the other, for the ſame verification, before 
commiſſioners ſelected from the three orders. The 
principal argument in favour of the firſt of theſe opi- 
nions was, that the order themſelves were the only judg- 
es competent to decide the legality of pretenſions to 
nobility; and in anſwer it was urged, that the elections 
had been ſanctioned by the three orders of each baili- 
wick, and the oaths adminiſtered in their preſence. It 
was, however, determined in favour of the verification 
in their own chamber, by one hundred and eighty-eight 
voices againſt forty ſeven. 


The commons, ſatisfſied that a ſtate of inaction would 


in a ſhort time effect their wiſhes, determined to perſe- 


vere. They carried their reſpect to this principle ſo 


far as not to open the addreſſes which were directed to 
the deputies of the tiers etat, and which lay upon their 
table. The clergy alſo fuſpended the verification of 
their powers ; but the nobility, who conceived that eve- 
thing was to give way to their rank and privileges, 
declared themſelves a legal aſſembly, and on the 1 3th 
of May ſent a deputation to, the commons to acquaint 
them-with theſe proceedings. | 
In the mean time, the clergy, who were divided in 


their opinions, and among whom the cures* (or paro- 


chial clergy) were in general attached to the cauſe of 
the people, propoſed to the other orders the nomination 
of .commiſtoners to conciliate the preſent diſputes. To 


this propoſal the nobility aſſented; and in the aſſembly 


Mr. Burke and other Engliſhmen have ſtrangely tranſlated this 
word literally curate, whereas it ſlrictly anſwers to the legal meaning 
of our word par/on, and means an eceleſiaſtical perſon poſſeſſed of a 
benefice with cure (or care) of ſouls. | e 
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of the commons, it was moved by M. Rabaut de St. 
Etienne, a proteſtant clergyman, © that commiĩſſioners 
ſhould be named to treat with the clergy and nobility 
concerning the union of the orders in one common aſ- 
ſembly.”---M. Chapellier, an advocate of Rennes in 
Brittany, followed it by a motion declaring © that no 
mode of conciliation could be admitted, which had not 
for its baſis the deliberation of all the orders in com- 
mon” and cenſuring in ſtrong terms the conduct of 
the nobility. The count de Mirabeau obſerved, © that 
the nobility commanded, while the elergy negociated.“ 
He was therefore of opinion, that the commiſſioners 
ſhould not treat with the nobles, but with the clergy 
only; but at length the fimple propoſition of M. Ra- 
baut was adopted, with a trifling amendment. | 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that the negociation 
proved fruitleſs. The nobility, having heard the report 
of the commiſſioners, voted, that in the preſent aſ- 
Tſembly of the ſtates- general, the powers ffould for this 
time be verified ſeparately ; and that 'the examination 
of the advantages or inconveniences reſulting from this 
method ſhould be referred to a future period, when the 
orders ſhould take into conſideration the future organi- 
zation of the ſtates-general.” Thus every hope being 


defeated of a union with the nobles, the commons de- 


termined, on the 25th of May, to fend a ſolemn depu- 
tation to the clergy, to invite them, in the name of 
the God of peace, and of the true intereſt of the nation, 
to unite themſelves with them in one general afſembly, 
0 conſult together on the means of reſtoring unity and 
concord.” | *; ; - LO $ 44 
While this matter was in agitation, a letter was re- 
ceived from the king, defiring that the conciliatory 
commiſſioners would meet in the preſence of the keeper 
of the ſeals, and ſome other commiſſioners to be ap- 
| pointes by the monarch, in order to renew their con- 
rences, &c.“ In the mean time the chamber of the 
[nobles (this fovereign legiflative chamber, as it was 
called by one of its members) paſſed a decree, aſſert- 
ing, © that.they regarded as a part of the conſtitution, 
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che diviſion. of orders, and their reſpective veto, and 


that in theſe principles they were determined to perſe- 


vere. The ſecond conferences therefore were equally 
unſucceſsful with the firſt. ee 

In the courſe of theſe conferences, however, the mi- 
nĩſters propoſed on the part of the king, a plan of con- 
ciliation, or rather of arbitration ; the principal articles 
of which were, | | preps | 

- iſt, That the three orders ſhould verify their pow- 
ers ſeparately, and ſhould reciprocally communicate the 
ſame to each other. _ are 
2d. That in caſe. any conteſts ſhould ariſe, commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould be appointed from the three orders to 
take the ſame into conſideration, and report their opi- 
Mons to their different orders. | 
Za. That ſhould the three orders not agree upon any 
topic in diſpute, the final determination ſhould be re- 
ferred to the king W « 

The two ſuperior orders applauded this plan of con- 
ciliation; but while the nobles pretended to accept it, 
they qualified their acquieſcence with a decided reſolu- 
tion to adhere to their former decree, and to the plan 
of voting only by orders. At the ſame time they pro- 
ceeded to the verification of the powers, to determine 
the controverted returns, ce. : 
While theſe affairs. were tranſacting among the no- 
bles, the clergy ſent a deputation to the tiers Etat, la- 
menting the high price of bread, and propoſing a com- 
mittee of the three orders to concert on the means of 
alleviating this evil. This proceeding of the clergy was 
repreſented by ſome members as deeply inſidious, as a 
means of ingratiating themſelves with the people, and 
of rendering the deputies of the commons unpopular 


ould they refuſe to co-operate. , It was therefore im- 


mediately reſolved to return for anſwer the following 
addreſs: — | WR gee: | 

.  < Penetrated with the ſame zeal as yourſelves, and 
viewing with tears of compaſſion the public diſtreſs, we 
beſeech and conjure you to unite with us immediately 
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in the common hall, to conſult the means of ——— | 
theſe calamities.” 

It was now near five weeks ſince the ſlates- general 
had aſſembled, and the three orders found themſelves 
in the ſame” inactive fate as at firſt. The commons 
therefore conceived it was full time to emerge ſrom this 
criminal inaCtivity, and to afford an opportunity to thoſe 
of the nobility and clergy who profeſled a ſincere love 
for their country, to become active in its favour. 
They divided themſelves into twenty committees, to fa- 
cilitate the public bulſineis; and on the 1oth-of June, 
the abbe Sieyes propoſed that they ſhould make a laſt 
eflort for a union of the orders; and ſhould this fail, 
that they ſhould then form themſelves into an adtive of 
ſembly, for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 

In conſequence of this propoſal, notice was ſent on 
the "12th, that they would immediately order a general 
call of the. deputies of all the bailiwicks, including thoſe 
of the privileged clafles; and in default of their ap- 
pearance, that they would proceed to the verification of 
the powers, and to every other public object, as well in 
the abſence as in the preſence of the nobility and 
clergy. 

On the 13th, they proceeded to the call of the de. 

uties, and to the verification of the returns. Not one 
of the nobility appeared; but on the call of the Bailt- 
wick of Poitou, three cures, Meflrs. Celve, Ballard, and 
Jalot, preſented themſelves with the writs of their re- 
turn, which they laid reſpectſully upon the table: Theſe 
venerable paſtors were received with the warmeſt tranſ- 
ports of joy and acclamation. ''They had declared their 
intentions the preceding evening in the chamber of the 
clergy ; and they were followed the next day by five 
more of their brethren, among whom were Meſſrs. Dil- 
lon, Gregoire, and Bodineau. 

In the mean time the unpopularity of the nobility in- 
creaſed almoſt to deteſtation, and to .their obſtinacy the 
inaQivity of the ſtates was wholly attributed. At length 
the deputies of the people felt themſelyes ſupported by 
the public opinion, and on the 17th of June proceeded 
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to the daring ſtep of aſſuming to themſelves the legiſla- 
tive government. On that memorable day, in the midſt 
ef an immenſe concourſe of ſpectators, the deputies of 
the people, with ſuch of the clergy as had already join- 
ed them, announced themſelves to the public by the 
ſince celebrated denomination. of the national aſſembly. 
The hall re-echoed with the exclamations of joy 
„Long live the king and the national aſſembly!” But 
when the repreſentatives of the people roſe in ſolemn 
ſilence to take the oath to fulfil with fidelity their du- 
ty, every eye was melted into tears, and the enthuſiaſm 
of liberty took poſſeſſion of every heart. This ſolemn 
ceremony was ſucceeded by the nomination of M. Bail- 
ly. to the office of preſident for four days only, and that 
of Mefirs. Camus and Piſon de Galand as ſecretaries 
for the ſame ſpace of time.” | 
The firſt reſolutions of the aſſembly, while they were 
declaratory of the conſtitutional power veſted in the re- 
preſentatives of the people, had alſo a regard to the ur- 
gent neceſſities of the ſtate. They pronounced * all 
levies, impoſts or taxes unconſtitutional, which were 
not enacted by the formal conſent of the repreſentatives 
of the nation ; that conſequently the exiſting taxes 
were illegal and null; that notwithſtanding this, they, 
in the name of the nation, gave a temporary ſanction to 
the preſent taxes and levies, which were to continue to 
be levied. in the manner they had hitherto been, only 


until the ſeparation of the aſſembly, from whatever 


cauſe that might happen. The aſſembly proceeded to 
declare, “ that as ſoon as, in concert with his majeſty, it 
ſhould be able to fix and determine the principles of 
national regeneration, it would take into formal conſi- 
deration the national debt, placing from the preſent mo- 
ment the creditors of the ſtate under the ſafeguard of 
the honour and faith of the French nation.” Theſe de- 
crees | conclude with a reſolution: to inquire into the 
cauſes of the ſcarcity which at that period afflited the 
kingdom, and into the means of remedying and avert- 
ing that calamity. 


Ihe firm and temperate conduct of the national aſ- 
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ſembly awed at firſt, but did not entirely diſconcert the 
ariſtocratic party, which aſſiduouſſy employed every ar- 
tifice to elude the blow with which they were threaten- 
ed. The chamber of the clergy had been engaged for 
fome days in diſcuſſing the manner in which they ſhould 
verify their powers; and a number of cures had, du- 
ring the diſcuſſion, preſented their writs or titles to the 
aſſembly, and returned to their own chamber to de- 
fend 'the popular cauſe. At length, on the 19th of 
June; a majority of that body voted for the verification 
of their powers in common with the national afſembly ; 
which ſo much alarmed the court party, that it is confi- 
dently reported that M. d*Eſpremenil propoſed, in the 
chamber of the nobles, an addreſs to the king, beſeech- 
ing him to diffolve the ſtates-general. | | 
The court was then at Marly, and M. Neckar, enga- 
with a dying ſiſter, left the king expoſed to every 
tagem that was ſpread for him by the unprincipled 
courtiers. Repeated councils were held, the reſult of 
which could not be very favourable to the views of the 
people: at laſt the king was impreſſed with the neceſ- 
fity of commanding the advance of an immenſe mili 
force to the capital; and both the object and the con- 
ſequences ſeemed to countenance the opinion that the 
deſigns of the party did not end there. + 
However this may be, the friends of liberty and hu- 
manity cannot ſufficiently regret that the king, from the 
firſt, did not enter upon a more uniform tenor of con- 
duct. The wavering politics of the court ſerved to caſt 
z ſuſpicion upon all its defigns. Either the king ſhould 
at firſt have reſiſted the convoking of the ſtates- general 
(which however, in the actual circumſtances of France, 
would, poſfibly, not have prevented a rebellion), or, 
from the moment of their meeting, he ſnhould have a- 
dopted every popular meaſure, and depended upon no- 
thing but public opinion for the ſupport of his autho- 
rity. Among thoſe who appeared molt forward in fa- 
vour of liberty, it is impoſſible that many profligate 
and dangerous characters ſhould not have inſinuated 
themſelves; but it was the ill conduct of the court only 
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which-enabled them to put in execution their wicked 
deſigns. | | | 
On Saturday the 2oth of June, the day on which the 
clergy were to unite themſelves to the national aſſem- 
bly, the heralds proclaimed a royal ſeſſion; and a de- 
tachment of the guards ſurrounded the hall of the ſtates, 
in order, as it was alledged, that it might be properly 
prepared for the reception of the king. The preſident 
and members were repulſed from the door, and ac- 
quainted by the commanding officer, that his orders 
were to admit no perſon into the hall of the ſtates- 
general... And I proteſt - againſt theſe orders,“ re- 
plied the preſident, and the afſembly ſhall take cog- 
nizance of them!?“ | | 
Supported as they perceived themſelves to be by the 
yoice of the people, the aſſembly were not to be diſ- 
couraged by this puerile expedient. On the motion of 
M. Bailly, they immediately adjourned to a tennis. court 
ſituated in the ſtreet of old Verſailles, where, in the 
2 of applauding thouſands, they took a ſolemn 
never to ſeparate till the conſtitution ſhould be 
completed. BEES E Le (ark 
On the 224 another proclamation was iſſued, inti- 
mating, that the royal ſeſſion was deferred till the ſuc- 
ceeding day; and the hall of the ſtates- general ſtill re- 
mained cloſed, on account of the preparations. The 
aſſembly wandered from place to place, before they 
could find a roof capacious enough to ſhelter ſo conſi · 
derable a body. They at length aſſembled in the church 
of St. Louis; and the majority of the clergy, amount- 
ing to 149, aſſembled in the choir. After a deputation 
to arrange the ceremonials, the doors of the choir were 
thrown open; the clergy advanced with their preſident 
the archbiſhop of Vienne at their head, and the depu- 
ties cordially embraced each other. The ſanctity of 
the place contributed to render the meeting more ſo- 
lemn and affecting, and the. plaudits of the ſpeQtators 
teſtified at once their triumph and their joy. Two no- 
bles of Dauphin, the marquis de Blacon, and the count 
d' Agoult, attended at the fame time to preſent their 
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powers; the reſt of the minority of the firſt order walt- 


ed the reſult of the royal ſeſſion. 

The events which had taken place at Verſailles, md 
the change which they announced in the diſpoſitions of 
the government, with reſpect to the national aſſembly, 
excited at Paris the utmoit conſternation. Nor could 
a letter from M. Neckar to the magiſtrates, aſſuring 
them that no ſuch meaſure was intended as the diſſo- 
lution of the ſtates-general, entirely allay the ferment. 
The royal ſeſſion took place on the 23d. It vas at once 
attended with all that is awful, and all that is magnifi- 
cent in arbitrary authority. The hall was ſurrounded 
with ſoldiers. The two privileged orders were ſeated; 
while the repreſentatives of the people were left with. 
out, expoſed for more than an hour to the rain. M. 


de Mirabeau urged the preſident to conduct the nation 


immediately to the preſence of the king, or to demand 
at leaſt that the gates ſhould be opened They were o- 
pened at length to the deputies, but not to the people. 
The throne was raiſed upon a kind of ſtage or platform 
at the bottom of the hall; on the right the clergy were 
ſeated, and on the left che nobility. The four heralds, 
with their king at arms, were ſtationed in the middle; 
and at the bottom of the platform was a table, round 
which the miniſters were ſeated: one chair however 
was vacant, which ſhould have been occupied by M. 
Neckar; nor did any part of this ill conducted buſineſs 
excite more general diſguſt than the abſence of that fa- 
vourite miniſter. 

The ſpeech and declaration of the king were a ſin- 
2 mixture of patriotiſm and deſpotic authority. He 
poke of the favours which he conferred upon his peo- 
ple; and cauſed to be read a declaration of his ſove: 
reign will, as if the legiſlature were only called to con- 
ſent to ſuch laws as ſhould be propoſed by the execu- 
tive power, without being competent to propoſe any 
themſelves. He ſuggeſted a plan of government, in 
which the diſtinction of orders was to be preſerved, al- 
lowing them however occaſionally to debate in com- 
mon, with the king's approbation. Not a word was 
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advanced on the ſubject of the reſponſibility of mini- 
ſters, nor on the participation of the ſtates- general in 
the legiſlative power. The odious tyranny of /errres de 
cuchet was formally announced to be continued, with 
only a few- modifications. A guarded filence was ob- 
ferved concerning the liberty of the preſs, and the per- 
nicious tax of lotteries, In fine, the king declared 
null the deliberations and reſolves of the 17th, and or- 
dered the deputies immediately to ſeparate, and to ap- 
pear before him on the following day. 

When the king retired, he was followed by all the 
nobility, and by a part of the clergy. The deputies of 
the commons remained motionleſs on the benches, and 
preſerved a gloomy ſilence. The marquis de Breze, 
grand-maſter of the ceremonies, entered the hall, and 
addrefling himſelf to the preſident, * You know, fir,” 
faid he, the intentions of the king.“ The preſident 
anſwered reſpectfully, that the aſſembly was not conſti- 
ruted to receive * from any perſon; but the fer- 
vid Mirabeau, riſing from his ſeat, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to M. de Breze, replied, © The commons of France 
have determined to debate. We have heard the in- 
tentions, which have been ſuggeſted by the king; and 
you, Who cannot be his agent at the ſtates-general, you, 
who have here neither feat, nor voice, nor a right to 
ſpeak, are not the perſon to remind us of his ſpeech. 
Go tell your maſter, that we are here by the power of 
the people, and that nothing ſhall expel us but the bay- 
onet.” The enthuſiaſm of the aſſembly ſeconded that 
of the orator, and with one unanimous voice they de- 
clared that ſuch was their determination. 

The grand-maſter retired, and a profound filence 
pervaded the hall. It was at length broken by M. Ca- 
mus, who declaimed againſt the royal ſeſſion, which 
he ſtigmatized by the contemptuous appellation of a 
bed of juſtice, and propoſed a reſolution declaratory of 
the aſſembly's adherence to their former decrees, which 
he aſſerted no power could annul. He was warmly 
ſupported by Meſſrs. Barnave, Glaizen, Pethion, the 
abbe Gregoire, and many others. The abbe Sieyes 
Vol. I. H 
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only obſerved, .** Gentlemen, you are the ſame to day, 
that you were before.” The motion of M. Camus was 
nnanimouſly decreed; and was followed by another, 
which pronounced © the perſons of the deputies in- 
violable.“ 4 88 

M. Neckar had ſeveral times ſolicited his diſmiſſion, 
but was conſtantly refuſed by the king. When his 
majeſty returned from the royal ſeſſion, he was follow - 
ed by a crowd of more than fix thouſand citizens, and 
the public diſcontent was manifeſted by murmurs and, 
exclamations. The majority of the members of the aſ- 
ſembly waited on M. Neckar, and conjured him to con- 
tigue faithful to the nation and the king, and to remain 
in the miniſtry. The conſternation however became 
general, when, at ſix in the evening, the queen ſent 
or the director general of the finances, and through 
her apartments introduced him to the royal cloſet. At 
about half paſt ſix the miniſter came out of the palace 
on foot by a private door; but as ſoon as he appeared, 
there was a general ſhout of Vive: M. Nectar Some of 
the populace proſtrated themſelves on their knees, en- 
treating him to remain with them as their father and 
their guide. He ſatisfied their importunities, by aſſur - 
ing them, that he would not abandon them; that he 
had pledged himſelf to the king, and was reſolved to. 
live or die with them. en 

The aſſembly met the next day, and were joined by 
the majority of the clergy; and on the 25th, forty- nine 
members of the nobility, with the duke d' Orleans at 
their head, made their appearance in the aſſembly. 
The rector of the univerſity of Paris, and the prior of 
Marmontiers, came the ſame day to augment the num- 
Ber of the patriotic clergy. In the mean time, the diſ- 
ſidents among the privileged orders continued in a vio- 
lent ſtate of agitation ; and M. d'Eſpremenil even ac- 
euſed the deputies of the tiers Etat of high treaſon. 
The archbiſhop of Paris, preſſed by his connections in- 
to the ſervice of a party which in his heart he con- 
demned, paſſed at this period for one of the chiefs of 
the ariſtocratic cabal; and his houſe had been attacked 
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by a furious mob, who, however, were diſperſed with- 
-out miſchief by a detachment of the guards. On the 
26th he was introduced to the aſſembl by rhe archbi- 
ſhop of Bourdeaux. Some others of the ſuperior cler- 
gy, and the count de Crecy, took their ſeats on the 

ime day; and even in the chamber of the nobles, the 
union was again deliberated upon, and with leſs ani- 
moſity than before. 4 5 
In the midſt of contending factions, which occaſion - 
ally ſported with his credulity or his fears, the king 
ſtill appeared to preſerve a genuine love of his people, 
and an unviolated regard to the claims of humanity. 
He felt himſelf unhappy at the diviſions which exiſted, 
-and determined to end them if poſſible at any expence. 
In a private converſation with the duke de Luxem- 
bourg, prefident of the chamber of nobles, he is faid to 
have urged his wiſhes for a union of the orders. He 
was anſwered by that nobleman, That the order to 
which he belonged were not contending for themſelves, 
but for the crown—he repreſented that the nobility 
was the only body, cn which his majeſty could depend 
to defeat the exorbitant claims of the people—that 
while the ſtates-general continued divided, the royal 
authority was fafe ; but whenever the day ſhould arrive 
that the ſtates ſhould vote by numbers only, from that 
moment the monarch was at their mercy.—* I conjure 
your majeſty, continued the duke, to condeſcend 
to reflect upon what I have the honour to ſtate.“ (M. 
de Luxembourg,” replied the king with firmneſs, © 1 
have reflected, I am determined upon any ſacrifice 
nor will I that a fingle man loſe his life in my cauſe,” 
In confequence of this determination, the king on the 
27th ſent a preſſing letter to the preſident of the nobili- 
ty, and to the minority of the clergy, entreating the 
union of the orders.—The clergy obeyed without hefi- 
tation ; but it was not till after a very warm debate that 
the nobility ſubmitted to the mandate of the ſovereign. 
At thefirſt news of this event, Verſailles was tranſport- 
ed with joy; the people ran in crowds to the palace, 
and demanded the king and queen. Their majeſties 
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appeared at a balcony, and the atmoſphere re- echoed 
with the ſhouts of Vive le rei! Vive la reine! A gene- 
ral illumination concluded the trumph of the day. 
I be union of the orders, however, inſtead of termi- 
nating their machinations, ſerved but to increaſe the 
ſecret oppoſition of thoſe who were likely to be the on - 
ly. ſufferers by a reform of abuſes in France; the court- 
1ers and favourites who battened on its ruin. The diſ- 
ſolution of the aſſembly was now-the only means which 
could reſtore to power theſe harpies of the ſtate ; and 
there 18 no caule to doubt that this was at leaſt their firſt 
object. Whether the king was acquainted or not with 
the project is uncertain, but probably he was not. His 
fears and his paſſions were doubtleſs excited by the art- 
ful cirele that ſurrounded him; every intemperate ex- 
preſſion that eſcaped. in the aſſembly was afſiduouſly 
couveyed to his ears, and its object even magnified. 
Ihe turbulence of the metropolis was made an excuſe 
for beſieging it with mercenary armies. Thirty-five 
thouſand. men had been gradually collected from the 
extremities of the kingdom, and ſtationed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris and Verſailles. ' Camps were traced 
out for a ſtill greater force; the lines of fortification 
were already drawn upon every eminence z and almok: 
every poſt was occupied, which commanded the city, 
or the roads which communicated with it. Theſe ar- 
rangements were made under the inſpection and autbo- 
rity of marſhal Broglio, an approved commander, a 
man habituated from his youth to the ſubordination of 
a military life, and generally ſuppoſed to be complete 
ly devoted to the party of the court. | 
It muſt be remaked, however, that if the enemies 
of the popular cauſe were thus active, its friends (what- 
ever might be their motives, whether ſelfiſh or patri- 
otic) were not delicient in vigilance and foreſight. A 
juſt apprehenſion of what might happen, had certainly 
induced them to inſert in the cabiers, or inſtructions 
of the tiers Etat, a clauſe infiſting that the pay of the 
ſoldiers ſheuld be increaſed ; and on the fame ground 
there is reaſon to credit the reports of the ariſlocratis 
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writers, the democrats had taken every means to ingræ- 
tiate themſelves with the foldiery, and to perſuade them 
that in that capacity they did not ceaſe to be citizens; 
but that, on the contrary, it was degrading and dil- 
honourable to them to be conſidered as mere automa- 
tons, as paſſive inſtruments in the hands of power. 
Among the active apgftles of liberty, as they are termed, 
who preached with ſuch ſucceſs to the military, che 
marquis de Valadi, formerly an officer in the French 

uards, is particularly noted. It was indeed ahſurd to 
— that amidit the general ipread of information, 
the ſoldiery ſhould either want means of acquiring it, or 
be callous to its influence. So early, therefore, as the 
23d of June, two companies of the grenadier guards 
had refuſed to fire upon the populace in fome trifling 
riot. For this and other ſymptoms af diſobedience the 
troops were cankined to their barracks ; but on the 25th 
and 26th they were feen by hundreds entering into the 
Palais Royal, the theatre af popular politics, and join- 
ing with the crowd in thouting Vive ie tiers état“ In 
the ſame manner all the military that entered Paris 
were conducted to the Palais Royal ; they were loaded 
with favours and careſſes by the populace, and heard 
with an attentive ear the declamations againſt the baſe- 
neſs of imbruing their hands in the blood of their fel- 
low. citizens, and againſt the flavery of their preſent 
condition. The ſoldiers, melted into tenderneſs, ex- 
claimed with ardour, Vive la Nation / and returned to 
their camp to extend the conqueſts of democracy. An 
incident happened on the goth of June, which, while 
it evinced the dilpolitions of the nation and the ſoldiery, 
was probably not without its effects in attaching {till 
more ſtrongly the army to the people. About ſeven 
o'clock in the evening, a letter was brought to a coffee- 
houſe adjacent to the Palais Royal, intimating that 
eleven of the French guards were at that moment conti- 
ned in the priſons of the abbey St. Germain, for having 
refuſed to fire on their fellow-citizens ; and that the 
lame night they were to be transferred to the dungeons 
of the Bicetre, a place deſtined for the vileſt miſcreants, 
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Their cauſe was preſently conſidered as the cauſe of the 
public; a mob was almoſt inſtantly collected, the priſon 
Was forced, and the dragoons and huffars which were 
called out to quell the riot grounded their arms. A 
ſoldier who had been committed for ſome other crime, 
was reconducted to prifon by the populace, - who de- 
clared that they would only take under their protection 
thoſe. who were the victims of patriotiſm. 

Ihe eleven priſoners, who had been thus taken from 
the abbey, were conducted by the people to the hotel 
de Geneve, where they were kept, as they expreſſed. it, 
under the guard of tha nation, while a deputation of 
twenty citizens of Paris was diſpatched to the national 
aſſembly to ſolicit their pardon. After ſome delibera- 
tion, in which it was doubted whether the aſſembly 
- ought to receive a deputation from perſons not appear- 


ing in a public character, a decree was paſſed, recom. 


mending in ſtrong terms to the citizens, a ſtrict attenti- 
on to peace and order, and promiſing to apply to the 
king, to whoſe province the matter in queſtion entirely 
belonged, in favour of the ſoldiers. A deputation 
from the afſembly accordingly waited on his majeſty, 
who declared himſelf much ſatisfied with the decree of 
theafſembly, and granted a free pardon to the priſoners. 
In the mean time, Paris was not only threatened 
with the ſword, but was actually viſited with one of the 
ſevereſt calamities that can affect a country. A moſt 
alarming ſcarcity pervaded the whole kingdom; but it 
may well be conceived that its effects were moſt ſeverely 
felt in the capital, which has no reſources of its own, 
and in which the accumulation of human beings muſt 
neceſſarily increaſe the miſery. * The gates of the aſſem- 
bly were ſurrounded by famiſhing wald de, beſeech- 
ing their compaſſion and aſſiſtance. A committee of 
ſubſiſtanee was formed, and various reports were receiv- 
ed—prohibitions were iflued againſt the exportation of 
.corn; and a oc warped was - in Faris for the 
relief of the poor. 
Under the prefſure of ſuch a calainity, it may well 
be ſuppoſed that the people were not in the moſt tran- 
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quil ſtate. The general exclamation was for bread; 
and unfortunately the unſettled ſtate of the metropolis 
afforded a daily excuſe for the augmentation of the mi- 
litary in its neighbourhood, at a time when their pre- 
ſence ſerved but to increaſe the general diſtreſs. The 
jealouſy of the aſſembly was awakened farther, by ob- 
ſerving, that for this ſervice foreigners were preferred 
to the native troops; and that more ſoldiers were af- 
ſembled round the hall of the ſtates-general itſelf, than 
would have ſufficed to repel a foreign invaſion. : - On 
the 10th of July a ſpirited remonſtrance to the king 
was propoſed by the count de Mirabeau, and enforced 


by that commanding eloquence, of which he was maſ- 
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The addreſs itſelf was a model of fine compoſition 
It ſtated, that in conſequence of the royal invitation to 
the aſſembly to give his majeſty ſome proofs: of its con- 
fidence, they now came to inform him of the alarms at 
preſent exiſting, though not among themſelves that 
they came not to ſolicit his protection, for they enter- 
tained no fears that in a recent inſtance, his majeſty 
had ſeen the power which he poſſeſſed over the minds 
of the people that the priſoners, to whom the populace 
had given liberty, had of themſelves reſumed their fet- 
ters, and a ſingle word from the mouth of the king had 
reſtored. the public tranquility that ſuch a ſway was 
the only one which could now be exerciſed in France 
that the danger from the aſſembling of the troops did 
not threaten the aſſembly, but the provinces, the capi- 
tal, which might be jealous for their repreſentatives— 
that the danger was for the troops themſelves, who 
might be alienated from authority by their communi- 
cation with the metropolis— for the labours of the aſ- 
ſembly, which might be interrupted by popular com- 
motions — and for the king himſelf. It concluded with 
expreſſing their own firmneſs, and beſeeching his ma- 
jeſty to remove the troops, ſince a monarch, adored by 
twenty-five millions of ſubjects could not poſſibly ſtand 


in need of foreign ſupport. 
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The king's anſwer was eold and unſatis factory. It 
alledged chat the tumultuous conduct of the metropolis 
was the reaſon for having ſurrounded it with troops— 
diſclaimed every idea of interrupting the freedom of 
the afſembly's deliberations—but added, that if the pre- 
fence of the troops gave umbrage, he was ready, at the 
requeſt of the aſſembly, to transfer the {tates-general to 
Noyon or Soiffons, and to repair himſelf to Compicgne 
in order to maintain the neceſſury communication with 
the aſſembly. This anſwer was applauded by ſome of 
the members; but its deſign could not eſcape the pe- 
netration of Mirabeau, who in a ſhort ſpeech detected 
its fallacy. © The anſwer of the king,“ faid he, © is 
a direct refuſal to our requiſition we will remove nei- 
ther to Noyon nor to Soiſſons—we will not place our- 
ſelves between two hoſtile armies, that which is beſieg- 
ing Paris, and that which may fall upon us from Flan- 
ders and Alface—we have not aſked permiſſion to run 
away from the troops; we have defired that the troops 
Hould be removed from the capital.“ | 
It is unfortunate for the memory of the late mo- 
narch, that no authentie documents have been produced 
to explain what were at this period the actual deſigns 
of the court. The democratic writers affirm, that a 
plan was actually concerted for the diſſolution of the 
Membly, and the full refumption of deſpotie authority. 
They afſert, that the night of the 14th or 15th of July 
was fixed upon for the attack of the metropolis, which 
was already beſieged by fifty thouſand men, and one 
hundred pieces of cannon, They deſcribe the arrange. 
ment which was planned for the aſſault; and fome of 
them add, that not only the diſſolution of the aſſem- 
bly, but a dreadful and ſanguinary execution of its moſt 
diſtinguiſhed members was to ſucceed. However little 
we may de diſpoſed to credit this ſtatement, the leaſt 
we can believe is, that, agreeably to the declaration in 
the royal ſeſlion of the 234 of June, the authority, if 
not the very phantom, of the ſtates general was to be 
annihilated; and that lomerhing if U, intended, was 


moſt evident from the diſmiſſion of M. Neckar, which 
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prematurely took place on the 11th of July. He was 
at dinner when i letter of the king, ordering him to 
quit the kinga in twenty-four hours, was brought 


bim by the e de la Luzerne. Without appearing 


in the lealteancerned; he had the preſence of mind to 


tell the count, as he went out of the room, We ſhall 


meet again at the council; and continued to converſe 
with the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux and the reſt of the 
company that were dining with him, as if nothing had 
happened. About five o'clock in the afternoon he com- 
plained of a pain in his head, and aſked madame Neckar, 
if ſhe would accompany him in an airing. He was not 
more than a league from Verſailles, when he. deſired 
the coachman to drive on more quickly to St. Ouen, 
his country houſe. He paſſed the night there, and pre- 
pared. for the journey; and this was the firſt opportu- 
nity he had of. acquainting his daughter the baroneſs 
de Stzel with the event, though ſhe was. preſent when 
he received the order of the king to quit the country 
like a criminal, He took the road to Bruſſels, as the 
neareſt frontier 3 and carried with him, ſays M. Ra- 
baut, the confidence of the the 


The new arrangements in the ngMiſtry were the mar- 
ſhal Broglio, miniſter of war; tile baron de Breteuil; 
preſident of finance; M. de la Galeziere, comptroller- 
general; M. de la Porte, intendant of the war depart- 
ment; and M. Foulon, intendant of the navy. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the conſternation which | 


pervaded the whole city of Paris on- the receipt of this 
afflicting intelligence. The perſon, wha fitſt reported 
it at the hotel de Ville, was conſidered as a lunatic, and 
with difficulty eſcaped ſome harſh treatment. It was 
no ſooner confirmed, than the ſhops and places of pub- 
lic. amuſement were all ſhut up. A body of citizens 
ran to the warehouſe. of a- ſtatuary, and having procu- 
red the buſts of M. Neckar and the duke d'Orleans, 
dreſſed them in mourning, and carried them about the 
ſtreets. - In their progreſs they were ſtopped by a Ger- 
man. regiment, the royal Allemand, w en the buſts 
9 8 by the — man loſt his life, and 
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others of the populace were wounded; The army now 
came forward in force, with the prince de Lambeſq, 
grand ecuyer of France, at their head, who was order. 
ed to take poſt at the Tuilleries. Irritated, perhaps, 
at the ſpirit of reſiſtance which he obſerved in the citi- 
zens, he imprudently wounded with his fabre a poor 
old man who was walking peaceably in the gardens. 
The French have a remarkable reſpe& for age, and this 
wanton outrage proved the ſignal of revolt; an inſtan- 
'taneous alarm was ſpread through the city, and the cry 
of To arms reſounded in every quarter. {he Germans 
were vigorouſly attacked by the populace who were 
-joined by the French guards, and, overpowered by 
-numbers, were obliged to retreat. From that moment 
the guards took leave of their officers, they ſet fire to 
*their ſeveral barracks, and formed themſelves into com- 
panies with the citizens, to patrol the ſtreets, and pre- 
ſerve, uf poſſible, the public tranquillity. y. 
citizens of Paris at this moment beheld them- 
ſelves in a moſt alarming and critical fituation. Whe⸗ 
ther true or not, the reports of the intended attack up- 
on the city were guniverſally credited; and the myſte- 
Tious and impolitiè proceedings of the court gave coun- 
tenance, it muſt be confeſſed, to every ſuſpicion. On 
the other hand, troops of banditti, the peſts of a popu- 
lous city, ſuch as are ever ready to take advantage of 
public commotion, were beginning to colle& ; and, ei- 
ther from theſe on the one hand, or the foreign ſoldie- 
ry on the other, a general pillage was the only event 
that could be expected. Covered by the darkneſs of 
the night, ſeveral bands of ruffians paraded the ſtreets, 
and even ſet fire to the city in different places: the hor- 
rid filence was interrupted only by confuſed ſhouts, and 
' occaſional diſcharges of muſquetry. In this diſaſtrous 
night, ſleep only ſealed the eyes of infants; they alone 
repoſed in peace, while their anxious parents watched 
over their cradles. | | 7 
Verſailles was not more-tranquil ; but the court par- 
ty, abandoning themſelves to an indecent joy, concluded 
- the evening of the 12th with a tumultuous banquet. 
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The women of the court mingled with the foreign ſol- 
diers in laſcivious dances to the ſound of the Getman 
muſic their triumph, however, was not of long dura- 
tion; a falſe report of 100,000 armed citizens being on 
the road to Verſailles, joined to their miſtruſt of the 
nationg] troops, gave at leaſt a momentary check to 
their extravagant exultation. EDD” 

The morning of the 13th diſplayed at Paris a moſt 
affecting ſpectacle of confuſion and diſmay ; a band of 
villains had already pillaged the charitable houſe of St; 
Lazare ; at ſix o' clock the alarm bells ſounded through- 
out the city, and the terror became univerſal. . The ci- 
tizens aſſembled at the hotel de Ville, and no alterna- 
tive appeared for the protection of their lives and pro- 
perty, but-that of embodying themſelves, and forming 
a regular militia for the defence of the capital*. Sixty 
thouſand citizens were ſoon enrolled, and rmarſhalled 
under different commanders : the French guards ſpon- 


taneouſly. offered their ſervices, and were diſtributed 


among the different companies. The ſtandards of the 
city were diſplayed ; trenches were thrown up, and 
barricadoes formed in different parts of the ſuburbs. 
Regulations were next eltabliſhed for the preſervation 
of order, and a permanent council or committee, to fit 
night and day, was appointed. At about half paſt five 
in the afternoon this committee diſpatched a deputation 
to acquaint the national afſembly with the occurrences 
which had taken place at Paris. - | 

The aſſembly had been engaged, from the day when 


they preſented their addreſs to the king, in framing a 


declaration of rights, and the plan of a conſtitution ; 
and even in the midft of theſe alarms, they continued, 
without intermiſſion, their patriotic labours. In the dif. 
grace of M. Neckar they ſaw their own ruin determined; 
yet proceeded with a firmneſs tempered with modera- 
tion, a courage ennobled by dignity, which reflects on 


Such was at leaſt the public pretext---the democratic party had 
it undoubtedly in view by this arrangement to be able more effectu- 
ally to oppoſe the foreign ſoldiery. N 
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their conduct immortal honour. In their debates they 
carefully drew the line, and diſtinguiſhed between the 
prerogatives and functions of the legiſlative and thoſe 
of the executive powers; and on receiving the intelli. 
gence that Paris was in a ſtate of uproar and confuſion, 
a deputation was diſpatched to the king, informing 
him once more of the danger which threatened the ſtate 
from the preſence of the troops that inveſted the metro- 
polis; entreating in the moſt preſſing terms their re- 
moral; and offering to oppoſe their own perſons to 
the impending ſtorm, and to proceed immediately to 
Paris to aſſiſt, by their perſuaſion and authority, in the 
ro- eſtabliſſment of order and peace. The king remain- 
ed immoveable in his determination; he replied, © that 
he was the only judge of the neceſſity of removing the 
troops; that the preſence of the deputies could be of 
no ſervice in Paris; on the contrary, they were neceſ- 
ſary at Verſailles, to proſecute there thoſe important 
labours which he ſhould continue to recommend.”” 

It is evident that the anſwer of the king could not by 
any means be agreeable to the aſſembly, It was there- 
fore no ſooner communicated than the marquis de la 
Fayette demanded an immediate declaration of the re- 
ſponſibility of miniſters, and the aſſembly unanimoully 
telolved: | | 

„That M. Neckar and the reſt of the late miniſtry 
carried with them the confidence and the regret of the 
aſſembly ; that they would not ceaſe to inſiſt on the re- 
moval of the troops; that no intermediate power can 
exiſt between the king and the repreſentatives of the 
nation; that the miniſters and agents of authority civil 
and military are reſponſible to the people for their con- 
duct; that the preſent miniſters and counſellors of his 
majeſty were perſonally reſponſible for the impending 
calamities, and all thoſe which might be the conſequen 
ces of their advice; that the aſſembly having placed 
the public debts under the ſafeguard of the honour and 
4 toyalty of the French nation, no power has a right even 
to pronounce the infamous word bankruptcy ; that they 
perſiſted in all their former decrees 3 and that theſe 
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minutes ſhould be preſented to the king and the late 
miniſtry, and committed ta the preſs.” . £3 0.344% 
Ihe courage of the Pariſians was anſwerable to the 
firmneſs. of the national aſſembly. By the acceſſion af 
the French guards, they had obtained a ſupply of arma 
and ammunition, and a conſiderable train of artillery; 
the ſhops of the armourers were ranſacked for wea- 
pons, and the ſoldier- citizens were even trained to ſome 
appearance of diſcipline. The night of the 13th paſſed 
without any event of conſequence: the morning diſs 
covered that, taking advantage of the darkneſa, 
troops encamped in the Champs Elyſees had maved of. 
The people, however, were ignorant af the cauſes of 
this removal, and an immediate attack was expected. 
The national guard, for that was the name which the 
mixed band of ſoldiers and citizens now aſſumed, a+ 
mounted to the number of 150,000, men; but the ma- 
jority were ſtill without arms. The marquis de la Salle 
was named commander in chief; the green coc 
which they had at firſt adopted, was changed for the 
ſince famous national colours, red, blue, and white; 


the new army was now more regularly officered ; and 


various deputations were diſpatched in queſt of arms 
and implements of war. M. de Fleſſelles, the pre vot 
des marchands (or mayor), made many promiſes on 
this ſubject; but they all proved, like every part of his 
conduct, deluſive. 
In the courſe of their inquiries after arms, a party 
of mare than 30,000, conducted by M. Ethis de Corny, 
repaired to the Hotel des Invalides. M. Sombreuil, 
the governor, had received orders ſo early as on Sun- 
day the 12th to hold himſelf in readineſs for an 
and his men had remained during the whole of Mon- 
day under arms, and on the morning of 'Fueſday be 
permitted them to take a few hours reſt. At this mo- 
ment M. de Corny arrived; and, on making known to 
the governor the object of his miſſion, he was anſwer- 
ed, that the invalids had not any arms. M. Corny was 
re · conducted by M. Sombreuil to the gate; but it was 
no ſooner opened than the. multitude ruſhed in, in an 
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irreſiſtible torrent, and in a few minutes ranſacked every 
part of the hotel, More than 30,000 muſkets, and twen- 
pieces of cannon, were the fruit of this expedition. 

n the- oppoſite ſide of the Seine a ſimilar event occur- 
red; there another party attacked the garde-meuble de la 
couronne, and from that ancient ſtore an immenſe num- 
ber of weapons of different kinds were procured. ._ . 
It has been generally believed that the taking of the 
Baſtille was the preconcerted effort of reviving liberty I 
but this was really not the caſe. Some of the moſt im- 
portant actione, which have been achieved by courage 
or activity, have in their origin been directed by that- 
impercept ible chain of events which human blindneſs 
terms accident or chance. Like the Hel des: Inwalides, 
the Baſtille had from the firſt moment of the alarms in 
Paris been put in a ſtate of defence. Fifteen pieces of 
eannon were mounted on the towers; and three field- 
pieces, loaded with grape and caſe ſhot, guarded the firſt 
gate, An immenſe quantity of powder and military 
ſtores had been brought from the arſenal, and diſtribu- 
ted to the diflerent corps; the mortars had been exer- 
ciſed, the draw · bridge and gates ſtrengthened and re- 
paired; the houſe of the governor himſelf was fortified, 
and guarded by light pieces of artillery. The ſhortneſs 
of the time had not permitted him to be equally provi- 
dent in laying in a ſufficient ſtore of provifions. The 
forces which the fortreſs included were chiefly foreign- 
ers. On the morning of the 14th, ſeveral deputations 
had waited on the marquis de Launay, the governor, 
to demand arms and peace: they were courteouſſy re- 
ceived by him, and he gave them the ſtrongeſt aſſu- 
rances of his good intentions. Indeed it is ſaid that 
he was himſelf averſe to hoſtile meaſures, had he not 
been ſeduced by the perfidious counſels of the ſieur 
Louis de Flue, commander of the Swiſs guards, by 
the orders of the baron de Bezenval, and by the pro- 
miſes of M. de Fleſſelles. The Swiſs ſoldiers had even 
been engaged by an oath to fire on the invalids who 
were in the fortreſs, if they refuſed to obey the gover- 
nor; and the invalids themſelves, it is ſaid, were in- 
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toxiĩcated with a profuſion of liquor which had been 


diſtributed among them. | | 
At about eleven o'clock in the morning, M. de la 


Roſiere, a deputy of the diſtrict of St. Louis de la 
Culture, waited on the governor, and was accompani- 
ed by a mixed multitude of all deſcriptions. . He en- 


tered alone into the houſe of the governor, and the 


people remained in the outer court. © I come, fir,” 
faid the deputy, in the name of the nation, to repre- 
ent to you, that the cannons which are levelled againſt 
the city from the towers of the Baſtille have excited 


the moſt alarming apprehenſions, and I muſt entreat 
that you will remove them.” The governor replied, 


that it was not in his power to remove the guns, as 


they had always been there, without an order from 
the king; that he would, however, diſmount them, 


and turn them out of the embraſures.” The deputy 


having with difficulty obtained leave from M. de Loſme, 


major of the fortreſs, to enter into the interior court, 
ſummoned the officers and ſoldiers in the name of ho- 
nour and their country to alter the direction of the 


guns, &c. and the whole of them, at the deſire even 
of the governor, engaged themſelves by oath to make 
no uſe of their arms, unleſs attacked. M. de la 
Roſiere, after having aſcended one of the towers with 


M. de Launay, went out of the caſtle, promiſing to 


engage the citizens to fend a part of the national guard 


to do the duty of the Baſtille in conjunction with the 


troops. | 

The deputy had ſcarcely retired before a number of 
citizens approached the gate, and demanded arms and 
ammunition. As the majority of them were unarmed, 
and announced no hoſtile intention, M. de Launay 
made no difficulty of receiving them, and lowered the 
firſt drawbridge to admit them. The more determined 
of the party advanced to acquaint him with the object 
of their miſſion : but they had ſcarcely entered the firſt 
court, than the bridge was drawn up, and a general 


diſcharge of-muſketry deſtroyed the greater part of theſe 
unfortunate people. | 
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The motives of the governor for this apparent act of 
fidy have never been explained, and it cannot be 
ufficiently regretted that the intemperate vengeance of 
the populace. did not allow him to enter on his defence 
before ſome impartial court. All, therefore, that can 
de faid at preſent is, that its immediate effect was to 
_ raiſe the reſentment of the people almoſt to phtenſy. 
The inſtantaneous determination was to ſtorm the for- 
treſs, and the execution was as vigorous as the reſolu- 
tion was daring. An immenſe multitude, armed with 
mulſkets, ſabres, &c. ruſhed at once into the outer 
"courts. A ſoldier of the name of Tournay climbed 
over the corps-de-gartle, and leaped alone into the in- 
terior court. After ſearching in vain for the keys of 
the drawbridges in the corps-de garde, he called out 
for a hatchet ; he ſoon broke the locks and the bolts ; 
and being ſeconded by the efforts of the people on the 
other fide, the two drawbridges were immediately 
lowered. The people loſt no time in making good 
their ſtation, where for more than an hour they 
ſuſtained a moſt fevere fire from the garriſon, and 
anſwered it with equal vigour. _ | 
During the conteſt, ſeveral deputations from the 
Hotel de Ville appeared before the walls with flags of 
truce, intending to perſuade the beſieged to a peaceful 
furrender: but either they were not diſcovered amidft 
the general confuſion, or, what is more probable, M. 
de Launay deſpaired of finding mercy at the hands of 
the populace, and ſtill flattered himſelf with ſome delu- 
ive hope of deliverance. The guards, who now acted 
openly with the people, proved of eſſential ſervice; 
and, by the advice of ſome of the veterans of this 
corps, three waggons loaded with ſtraw were ſet on 
fire under the walls, the ſmoke of which interrupted 
the view, and conſequently intercepted the aim of the 
beſieged ; while the affailants, being at a greater 
diſtance, were able to direct their fire to the. battie- 
ments with an unerring aim. In the mean time the 
arſenal was ſtormed, and a moſt_ dreadful havock was 


prevented there by the prudence and courage. of M. 
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Humbert, who firſt mounted the towers of the Baſtille: 
a hair:drefſer was in the very act of ſetting fire to the- 
magazine of powder, when M. Humbert, whoſe notice 
was attrated by the cries of a woman, knocked the 
deſperado down with the butt end of his muſket ; next, 
inſtantly ſeizing a barrel of {ali-petre which had already 
caught fire, and turning it upſide down, he was happy 
enough to extinguiſh it. 


Nothing could equal the ardour and*ſpirit of the be- 
ſiegers: an immenſe crowd, as if unconſcious of dan- 
ger, filled the courts of the fortreſs in ſpite of the un- 
remitted fire of the garriſon, and even approached ſo 
near the towers, that M. de Launay himſelf frequently 
rolled large maſſes of ſtone from the platform upon 
their heads. Within, all was confuſion and terror; 
the officers themſelves ſerved at the guns, and diſcharged 
their firelocks in the ranks. © But when the governor 
ſaw the aſſailants take poſſeſſion of the firſt bridge, and 
draw up their cannon againſt the ſecond, his courage 
then was changed into deſpair, and even his under- 
ſtanding appeared to be deranged. He raſhly ſought 
to bury himſelf under the enormous maſs, which he 
had in vain attempted to defend. While a turnkey 
was engaged in diſtributing wine to the ſoldiers, he 
caught the match from one of the pieces of cannon, 
and ran to the magazine with an intention to ſet it on 
fire: but a ſubaltern of the name of Ferrand repulſed 
him with his bayonet. He then went down to the tour 
de la liberté, where he had depoſited a quantity of pow- 
der: but here alſo he was oppoſed by the ſieur Beguard 
another ſubaltern officer, who thus prevented an act of 
infanity which muſt have deitroyed thouſands of citizens, 
and with the Baſtille would have infallibly blown up 
all the adjacent buildings, and a conſiderable part of the 
ſuburb of St. Antoine De Launay at length propoſed 
ſeriouſly to the garriſon to blow up the fortreſs, as it 
was impoſſible they could hope for mercy from the mob. 
But he was anſwered by the ſoldiers, that they would 
rather periſh than deſtroy in this inſidious manner ſuch 
a number of their fellow citizens. He then hung out 
Vol. I K 
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2 white flag, zul ing his deſire to capitulate; and 2 
Swils officer would have addreſſed the aſlailants through 
one of the loop- holes of the drawbridge; but the hour 
was paſt, and the exaſperated populace would attend to 
no offer of capitulation. Through the ſame 
he next diſplayed a paper, which the diſtance _—_— 
ed the beſiegers from reading. A perſon 8 
plank, which was reſted on the parapet, and. poiſed by 
a number of others. The brave unknown advanced 
upon the plank ; but jult as he was ready to ſeize upon 
the paper, he received a muſket ſhot,. and fell into the 
ditch. He was followed by a young man of the name 
of Maillard, ſon to an officer of the chatelet, who was 
fortunate enough to reach the paper, the contents of 
which were We have twenty thouſand pounds 
weight of gunpowder, and wall blow up the garriſon 
and all its environs, if you do not accept. the capitula- 
tion.” —M. Elie, an officer of the queen's regiment, 
who was. inveſted with a kind of ſpontaneous authority, 
was for agreeing to terms; but. the people indignantly 
rejected word eapitulation, and immediately 
= up to "thedbot three pieces of artillery. 
The enemy now perceiving that the great eat bridge was 
going to be attacked, let down the ſmall drawbridge, 
which was to the left of the; entrance into the fortreſs. 
Meſſrs. Elie, Hulin, Maillard, Reole, Humbart, Tournay, 
and ſome others, leaped inſtantly on the bridge, and, 
ſecuring the bolts, proceeded to the door. In the 
mean time the French guards, preſerving their habitu- 
al coolneſs and diſcipline, formed a column on the 
other ſide of the bridge, to prevent the citizens from 
ruſhing upon it in too great numbers. An invalid 
came to open the gate behind the drawbridge, and aſk- 
ed the invaders what they wanted? The — of the 
Baſtille,” they cried, and he permitted them to enter. 
The conquerors immediately lowered the great bridge, 
and the multitude entered without reſiſtance—the in- 
valids were ranged to the right, and the Swiſs on the 
left hand, with their arms piled againſt the wall. They 
took off their * clapped cheir 135 and cried out 
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Bravo! as the beſiegers entered. The firſt moments 
of this meeting paſſed in peace and reconciſiation: but 
ſome ſoldiers on the platforms, ignorant of the ſurren- 
der, unhappily fired upon the people ; who _— 
a ſecond a& of perfidy, fell upon the invalids, two 
whom, the unfortunate Beguard, who had prevented 
the governor from blowing up the Baſtille, and ano- 
ther equally innocent, were dragged to the Place de 
Greve, and hanged*. | a 

The ſieurs Maillard, Cholat, Arne, and fome others, 
diſpute the honour of having firſt ſeized M. de Launay. 
He was not in an uniform, but in a plain grey frock: he 
had a cane in his hand, and would have killed himſelf 
with the fword that it contained, but the grenadier 
Arne wreſted it out of his hand. He was eſcorted by 
Meſſrs. Hulin, Arne, Legris, Elie, and fome others, 
and every effort was exetted by theſe patriots to fave his 
life, but in vain :—they - had ſcarcely arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville before his defenders were overpowered, 
and even wounded by the enraged populace, and he fell 
under a thouſand wounds. M. de Loſme Salbrai, his 
major, a gentleman diſtinguiſhed for his virtues and his 
humanity, was alſo the victim of the popular fury. The 
marquis de Pelleport, who had been five years in the 
Baſtille, and during that time had been treated by him 
with particular kindneſs, interpoſed to ſave him at the 
riſk of his life, but was ſtruck down by a hatch- 
et, and M. de Loſme was inſtantly put to death. The 
heads of the governor and the major were ſtrack off, 
and carried on pikes through the ſtreets of the city. The 
rage of the populace would not have ended here—the 
invalids who defended the fortreſs would all have been 


This was the firſt inſtance of that raſh and ſangninary ſpirit . 
which has ſince diſgraced the French nation in the eyes of all Eu- 

rope. It is a ſingular fact, that the French have as yet no clear 

ideas of the adminiſtration of juſtice. Some time previous to the 

Revolution, an American gentleman who reſided at Paris in a public 

capacity, obſerving the riſing ſpirit of liberty among the people, re- 

marked, “that they would obtain every bleſſing of a free govern» 

ment but the trial by jury; for that,” added he, © they are not 

prepared.” HE, 
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ſacrificed, had not the humanity of the French —— 

interpoſed, and inſiſted on their pardon. 
I be keys of the Baſtille were carried to M. Briſſot 
de Warville, who had been a few years before an inha- 
bitant of theſe caverns of deſpotiſm; and a guard of 
three thouſand men was appointed over the fortreſs till 
the council at the Hotel de Ville ſhould decree its de- 
molition. In the intoxication. of ſucceſs the - priſoners 
were forgotten; and as the keys had been carried to 
Paris, the dungeons were forced open---feven priſoners 
only were found, three of whom had loſt their reaſon, 
having been detained there as ſtate priſoners from the 
reign of Louis XV. 

Thus, by the irreſiſtible enthuſiaſm of liberty, in a 
ſew hours was reduced that fortreſs which mercenary 
armies had conſidered as impregnable, and which had 
been in vain befieged by the force of the great Cond? 
for upwards of three weeks. 

The fate of M. de Launay involved that of M. de 
Fleſſelles, the prevot des marchands. He had long 
been ſuſpected of a deſign to betray the people; and 
all his actions indeed apparently tended to that point. 
In the pocket of M. de Launay a letter from-him was 
laid to be diicovered, which contained . theſe remarka- 
ble words - I will amuſe the Pariſians with: cockades 
and promiſes. Keep your ſtation till the evening---you 
ſhall then have a reinicrcement.” At the ſight of this 
letter the unfortunate de-Flefſelles was ſtruck dumb. 
A voice was heard in the hall - Begone, M. de Fleſ- 
ſelles, you are a traitor.” „ ſee,” ſaid. be, „gen- 
omen; that Jam not agreeable to you I ſhall re. 
tire.“ He haſtened down the ſtairs; but as he croſſed 
the e accompanied by a number of perſons to de- 
fend him, a young man, who had waited an opportu- 
nity, ſhot him. with a, piſtol. His head was cut off, 
placed on a pike, and carried through the ſtreets along 
with that of M. de Launay. 

A tumultuous night ſucceeded this wonderful day; 


0 and the ſongs of joy and triumph which had celebrated 


the victory of the people, were converted into confuſed 
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murmurs expreſſive only of anxiety and alarm. A re- 
port was ſpread that the troops were about to enter the 
city at the Barrier d' Enfer: thither the citizens growd- 
ed under the conduct of the French guards, and prece- 
ded by a train of artillery the body of troops, howe- 
ver, that appeared in that quarter were diſperſed by a 
ſingle volley. The alarm- bells were then ſounded ; 
barricadoes were formed at the barriers; deep holes 
were dug in different parts, to prevent the approach of 
the cavalry; the tops of the houſes were manned; a 
general illumination was ordered; and the ſilence of 
the night was interrupted by diſcharges of artillery, 
and by the warning voice of the patroles—** Citizens, 
do not go to bed; take care of your lights; we muſt 
ſee clearly this night.“ WO? 

The firſt news of the taking of the Baſtille was re- 
garded by the court as an impoſture of the popular 
party“: it was, however, at length irreſiſtibly confirm- 


The following pleaſant dialogue on this occaſion, is given as 


genuine in the entertaining letters of Miſs Helen Maria Williams. 
The miniſter was, we have heard, the baron de Breteuil. 
A French gentleman, remarkable for his taciturnity and ſang - 
froid, things that ſeldom enter into the compoſition of a Frenchman, 
had occaſion to go from Paris to Verſailles on that morning, in or- 
der to have a conference with the miniſter upon ſome private buſi- 
neſs. He found two of the miniſters together; and when the par- 
ticular object of his viſit was diſcuſſed, - one of the miniſters ſaid to 
him with a careleſs air, Well, fir, are there ftill tumults at Paris?“ 
„The people talk of going to the garde-de-meubles,”” replied the 
gentleman, | | 
Ahe gard-de-meubles!” repeated the miniſter : „what, the 
king's garde-de-meubles ?”? 
Ves, aud they have already been at the Hotel des Invalides.“ 
„And for what purpoſe ?” ſaid the miniſter, with increaſing 
ſurpriſe. a 
They ſeized upon all the arms, reſumed the gentleman, pre- 
ſerving his ſang-froid ; * and if a man has two fuſees he gives one to 
his neighbour.” 
„Well,“ ſaid the miniſter, ſhrugging up his - ſhoulders, and 
what did they do next ?” 
2 I believe,” faid the gentleman, they then went to the 
r * 
ITbe diſtrict!“ exclaimed the -miniſter ; 4 what is the 
dict b = GO I 
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eff. The firſt reſolyes of the miniſtry are faid to have 


deen deſperate, and orders were ifſaed to the comman- 
ders to puſh the projected movements with all poſſible 
vigour. In the of the night, marſhal Broglio is 
fad to have arrived to inform them that it was impoſſi · 
ble to obey the mandate he had received of inveſti 
the halt of the national affembly with a train of arti 
jlery, as the ſoldiers would not comply with his orders. 
« Preſs then the ſiege of Paris,” was the anſwer. The 
eral replied, he could not depend on the army for 

te execution of that project. 
The king was the _y horn in-the palace who was 
kept totally ignorant of theſe tranſactions. The duke 
de Liancourt, a diſtinguiſhed patriot, who was then 
maſter of the wardrobe, prevented the bloodſhed which 
was apprehended : he forced his way in the middle of 
the night into the king's apartment, informed him of 
every eircumſtance, and announced to the count d' Ar- 
tois that a price was ſet upon his head. The intelli- 
of the duke was ſupported by the authority of 
Monſieur, who accompanied him, and the king was 
immediately convinced that he had been deceived by 
evil counſels. Early the next morning the monarch 
appeared in the aſſembly, but without the pomp and 
parade of deſpotiſm. His addreſs was affectionate and 
conciliatory. He lamented the diſturbances at Paris; 
diſavowed all conſciouſneſs of any meditated attack on 


« An invention of yeſterday,” replied the gentleman : * the 
people have alſo another invention of the ſame date, I believe, which 
they call a permanent committee, and they have now got cannon.” 

Cannon !“ repeated the miniſler: and pray what do they 

e to do with cannon ?” 


« Why, they talk of taking the Baſtille.” 

« Very good excellent !”” ſaid the miniſter, burſting into a vi- 
Sent fit of laughter: this is really a pleaſant conceit enough. 
And pray who is at the head of this rabble?“ 

* really do not know,“ faid the gentleman, coldly; * but all 
the people in Paris ſeem to be of the ſame mind.“ : 

„Well,“ faid the miniſter, turning to his colleague, < I think we 
had better not mention theſe.diſagreeable matters to the king.” 
| Notwithſtanding this precaution, however, the king a few hours 
after was let into the whole ſecret,” | 
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the perſons of the deputies ; and added, that he had if- 
ſued orders for the immediate removal of the troops 
from the vicinity of the metropolis. It is impoſſible to 
expreſs the feelings of the aſſembly on this affecting oe- 
caſion. The tear of ſympathy ſtarted into almoſt every 
eye. An expreſſive ſilence firſt pervaded the aſſembly, 
which preſently was ſucceeded by a burſt of applauſe and 
acclamation, The king roſe to return to the palace ; 
and the deputies, by a ſudden impulſe, formed a train 
of _— in which all diſtinction of orders was forgot- 
ten, accompanied him to the royal apartments. 
The joy became general throughout Verſailles ; the 
people flocked to the palace, where the queen, with 
the dauphin in her arms, ſhewed herſelf from a balco- 
ny. The muſic in the mean time played the pathetic 
air, Ot peuton tre mieuxs qu au ſein de ſa famille, which 
was only interrupted by ſhouts of loyalty, and excla- 
mations of joy. On their return to the hall, the aſſem- 
bly appointed a deputation to convey this happy intel- 
gence to the metropolis, * * 
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CHAP. II. 


* 


3 of Paris after the capture of the Baftille—Noming. 


tion of M. M. Bailly and La Fayette te the offices of 


Mayor of. Paris, and commander in chief of the na- 
- tuna guard Je Deum ſung at Paris in celebration 
' . of the taking of the Baſtille—M. Neckar tecalled— 
4 The king vifits Pari. Diſperſion of the min 4 — 
"" 41 of M. M. Foulon and  Berthier—Revolt in 
tze provinces—Afair of Quincey—Perſecution of the 
 .nobility—Private correſpondence held ſacred — Trium. 
 phant return of M. Neckar—Unpopular act of the 
. eledtors of Paris—O0 fc, in the provinces —Abcli- 
.. tion of the feudal ſyſtem, c. — Prejected hans—Ri- 
of at Paris—Organization of the municipality and mt: 
litia of the metropelis—Debates on the king's veto — 
On the W e of the legiflature—On two cham- 
er ew ſcheme of finance Dreadſul inſurrection 

the 5th of October — The royal family remove from 

erſailles to Paris. 


P which had been an unhappy ſcene of com- 
motion, of terror, and of bloodſhed, from the 
tath of July, began on the 15th to aſſume ſome appear- 
ance of order and tranquillity. The livid and bloody 
heads were ſtill carried about the ſtreets as trophies of po- 
pular vengeance : but on the morning of that day a ſenſi- 
ble citizen perſuaded the multitude to liſten to the 
voice of humanity, and they were thrown into the 
Seine. The electors at the Hotel de Ville laboured in- 
ceflantly in the organization of the civil eſtabliſhment, 
and in the regulation of the city militia, The odious 
name of Prevot was aboliſhed ; the more ancient and 


honourable appellation of Mayor was ſubſtituted in its 


place ; and to this office M. Bailly, who had been pre- 
fident of the tiers Etat, was called by the unanimous 
voice of his fellow-citizens. 

In our detail of the late proceedings of the national 
aſſembly, we omitted to notice, that the duc d' Orleans, 
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having been elected preſident of that body, had decli- 
ned the honour, and that the venerable archbiſhop of 
Vienne had been choſen in his room. During the la- 
borious ſeſſions which ſucceeded the diſgrace of M. 
Neckar, however, it was thought that his age and infir- 
mities would ſcarcely allow him to exerciſe ſo difficult 
an office without the aſſiſtance of a younger perſon ; 
and the marquis de la Fayette was unanimoufly nomi- 
nated vice-preſident. A further diſtinction now await- 
ed the diſciple of Waſhington ; and his ſervices to the 
ſtate, his diſinterefted patriotiſm, and his abilities, 
pointed him out to the citizens as the only man fit to 
be entruſted with the important commiſſion of general 
and commander in chief of the national guard: | 
The troops, which had aſſembled on the Champ de 
Mars, had decamped' during the night, leaving their 
tents and the greater part of their baggage behind them : 
but a ſpeQacle ſtill more intereſting to the citizens ſoon 
preſented itſelf :;—this was a deputation of eighty-four 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed members of the national aſ- 
ſembly, accompanied by an immenſe crowd, who co- 
vered the road from Verſailles to the capital, and load- 
ed them with bleſſings and the moſt unequivocal proots 
of prodigal affection. On their arrival at the Hotel de 
Ville, the marquis de la Fayette, cout Lally Tolendal, 
the marquis Clermont Tonnerre, the duc de Liancourt, 
and the archbithop of Paris, addreſſed the people. 
From this place they adjourned to the church of Notre 
Dame, where Te Deum was ſung in celebration of the 
happy and cheerful return of peace accompanied with 
liberty. As they returned from the church, the accla- 
mations of the populace were occaſionally interrupted 
by the expreſſion of two further demands, the wiſh of 
ſeeing their ſovereign in Paris, and the recall of the pa- 
triotic miniſtry, The deputies returned in the evening 
to Verſailles. x 
Public tranquillity, however, when interrupted b 
eircumſtances of ſuch importance as thoſe we have ju 
related, is not fo eaſily reſtored. It was natural that 
the people Hooutd be jealous for their newly acquired 
Vol. I. L | 
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liberties, and ſhould view with ſuſpicion tranſactions 
which in their intention were probably innocent. The 
miniſtry, which had ſhewn themſelves ſo inimical to the 
cauſe of the people, were not yet diſmiſſed, nor had 
the troops yet evacuated the environs of Paris; two 
freſh regiments had arrived at St. Denis; a ſtrange and 
unſucceſsful attack had even been made on the Baſtille, 
by a ſerjeant and two companies of guards ; and a con- 
voy of flour had been intercepted by the orders of a 
perſon well known. The night of the 1 5th, therefore, 
was ſpent with the ſame anxiety, and with the ſame 
warlike preparations, as the preceding ; and in the 
morning a freſh deputation was ſent to the aſſembly, 
entreating them to intereſt themſelves in procuring the 
diſmiſſion of the miniſtry, and the recal of M. Neckar. 
After a ſhort debate, which chiefly reſpected the de- 
corum of interfering with the appointments of the ex- 
ecutive power, the aſſembly were on the point of voting 
a ſpirited addreſs to the king, which had been propo- 
fed by Mirabeau, when they. were informed that the 
miniſters themſelves had anticipated the wiſh of the aſ- 
ſembly by giving in their reſignations. The ſame eve- 
ning, a letter from his majeſty to M. Neckar, inviting 
him to return, was read by the preſident. It was re- 
ceived with the loudeſt acclamations, and was ſeconded 
by an addreſs from the aſſembly themſelves to that up- 
right miniſter in the ſtrongeſt terms of affection and 
reſpect. The king having at the ſame time intimated 
his intention of viſiting Paris the following day, the aſ- 
ſembly immediately decreed a deputation to convey 
this exhilarating intelligence, and to calm the diſqui- 
etude that prevailed in the metropolis. 

It was not without conſternation that the king's de- 
termination to viſit Paris was received at the palace of 
Verſailles. Thoſe who really loved him were appre- 
henſive for his ſafety ; thoſe who had been guilty of 
malverſation were apprehenſive for themſelves. Ru- 
mours of projected aſſaſſinations were ſpread, and the 
leaſt conſequence that could enſue was ſuppoſed to be 
the detention of the ſovereign in Paris, The king 
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however, with a degree of courage and patriotiſm which 
does honour to his character, remained immoveable in 
his determination. On the morning of the 17th he 
left Verſailles, in a ain dreſs, and with no other equi- 
page than two carriages with eight horſes each; in the 
firſt of which he rode himſelf---a part of the national 
aſſembly, in their robes, accompanied him on foot; 

and the militia of Verſailles compoſed his only guard 
till the proceſſion arrived at the Seve, where they were 
relieved by the Paris militia, with the marquis de la 
Fayette at their head ; and from this place the ſuite of 
the monarch amounted to about 20,000 men. The 
horſe guards led the proceflion ; and theſe were fol- 
lowed by the city cavalry : ſome battalions of the French 
guards and other ſoldiers, who had fought in defence 
of the nation, ſucceeded ; then the different companies 


and corporations ; and M, de la Fayette, with a large 
body of militia, brought up the rear. A quarter of an 


hour before the arrival of the king, whether from ac- 
cident or malevolence is uncertain, a woman was ſhot 
by a muſket-ball, from the oppoſite fide of the river. 
The king looked pale and melancholy, and an expreſ- 
ſion of anxiety was even apparent in the faces of the 
national aſſembly. The progreſs was remarkably flow ; 
and no ſhout was to be heard but Vive la nation At 
the Barriere des Conferences, the king was met by 'M. 
Bailly, who acted as mayor, with the other magiſtrates, 
M. Bailly, on preſenting the keys of the city, addreſſed 
his majeſty in a ſhort but elegant ſpeech, the exordium 
of which was“ Theſe, fir, are the keys which were 
preſented to Henry IV. He came to reccnquer his 
people; it is our happineſs to have reconquered our 
king.” At the Pont Neuf the paſſage was lined by a 
numerous train of artillery ; but, in the true ſpirit of 
French gallantry, the mouths and touch-holes of the 
cannon were adorned with bouquets of flowers. On 
their arrival at the Hotel de Ville, the king ſolemnly 
confirmed the election of M. Bailly and the marquis de 
la Fayette; and on receiving the complimentary ad- 
dreſſes of the mayor, the preſident of eleQors, count 
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Laliy Tolendal, &c. he exclaimed with an air of pa- 


thetic emotion, which ſcarcely allowed him utterance 
+ My people may always rely upon my afteQion.” He 
received from the hands of the mayor the national 
cockade ; and when he ſhewed himſelf at the window 
with this badge of patiotiſm, the joy of the people could 
no longer be reſtrained; the ſhout of Five le roi which 
had ſcarcely been heard in the former part of the day, 
filled the whole atmoſphere, and reſounded from one 
extremity of the city to the other. The return of 
the king to Verſailles was a real triumph. The ci- 
tizens, almoſt intoxicated. with joy, ſurrounded his 
carriage; his countenance, which in the morning bore 
the aſpect of melancholy, was now cheerful and {mi. 
ling; and he appeared ſincerely to partake in the gene. 
ral ſatis faction. : | 
The royal viſit to Paris was the ſignal for the diſper- 
ſion of the miniſtry. Marſhal Broglio retired to Lux. 
embourg; madame Polignac, in the habit of a waiting 
woman, took the route of Bruſſels; even the count 
&Artois, with his family, withdrew during the ſtillneſs 
of the night, and was followed by the princes of Conde 
and Conti, the duke de Luxembourg, and others of 
the nobility. But of all who were connected with the 
court, none was more odious than M. Foulon, who 
had long been obnoxious to the people for his unfeel- 
ing tyranny and his inſatiable avarice. This unfortu- 
pate perſon had riſen from a very low ſituation in life 
to the - poſſeſſion of immenſe riches. He had been 
commiſſary to the army in the war of 1755, and by 
his rapacity and extortions is ſaid to have irretrievably 
diſhonoured the French name in the provinces of Ger- 
many. He is reported to have made a common boaſt 
of his depraved principles. --His favourite maxim was, 
that © that country would be beſt governed, where the 
common people ſhould be compelled to feed upon 
graſs;“ and he had boaſted, “that if ever it ſhould 
be his good fortune to be miniſter, he would make the 
people live upon hay.” On the firſt news of the riots 


- 


in Paris he had withdrawn himſelf from tha public eye. 
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and had cauſed a report of his death to be induſtriouſiy 


circulated, and his funeral had even been performed 


in a manner ſuitable to his immenſe riches, In the 
mean time he had ſecretly retized to Very, an eſtate 
belonging to M. de Sartines, where he was in hopes 
of remaining concealed : but his character commanded 
no man's ateQion, and the general unfeelingneſs af 
his heart left him without a friend. His own vaſſals 
were the firſt to purſue and dete& him; and on the 
22d of July he was brought to Paris with a bundle of 
hay at his back, in alluſion to the language which he 
is ſaid to have employed in expreſſing his contempt for 
the people. The committee at the Hotel de Ville de. 
termined to fend him to the priſon of the abbey St, 
Germain, where he might be detained till the return 
of tranquillity ſhould afford him an impartial trial: 
but the immenſe crowd which was affembled in the 
Place de Greve reſiſted this determination. It was 
with difficulty M. Bailly could make himſelf heard, 
when he-urged with all the eloquence of humanity the 
fagrant injuſtice. of condemning a citizen to death 
without hearing him in his own defence.---The marquis 
de la Fayette took ſtill more popular ground by urging 
the detention of the criminal, in the hope of obtaining 
from him a. diſcovery of his accomplices. To this de- 
mand the populace appeared to aflent by their tokens 
of applauſe: but the unhappy Foulon, whether in te- 
{timony of his innocence, or by a mechanical move- 
ment, clapped his hands at the ſame time in approba- 
tion, A general exclamation was immediately raiſ. 
ed: “ They are conniving at his guilt; they intend 
to ſave him*.” He was immediately ſeized, and 
dragged under the fatal lamp-iron, which during the 
revolution the populace had employed as the inſtru- 
ment of their vengeance. Every cireumſtance of hor- 
ror attended his execution: the rope, by which he was 


The ſuſpicious temper of the French, more than any one cir- 
3 — continued to undo them. The habits of fineſſe and 
intrigue which a deſpotie government naturally produces are always 
attended witb habitual ſuſpicion. 2 , 
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ſuſpended, broke twice; and he was detained for 2 
quarter of an hour in a half-expiring ſtate, before a 
new one could be procured. His head was cut off 4nd 
placed upon a pike, with the mouth ſtuffed with hay, 
and was carried through the ſtreets of Paris. This 
victim of popular fury was ſeventy- four years of 
age. | 
M. Berthier, who had married the daughter of M, 
Foulon, was implicated in the fate of his father-in-law, 
and was perhaps odious to the people from the exerciſe 
of an arbitrary and oppreſſive employment, that of 
intendant of police. He had been ſeized at Compiegne, 
and one of the electors, with four hundred - horſe, Jad 
been diſpatched to conduct him to Paris. He alſo was 
accuſed of peculation and extortion, of being the 
principal agent in regulating the movements of the 
camp at St. Denis, and of the ſtill more unpopular 
crime of ſpeculating in grain, and contributing to the 
general ſcarcity. Unhappily for him, he arrived in 
Paris the very evening in which the populace had im- 
brued their hands in the blood of his relation; his 
death was therefore inevitable. If, however, he did 
not ſuffer innocently, he at leaſt ſuſtained his unhappy 
fate with courage and dignity. During the greater part of 
the way he converſed tranquilly with M. Riviere, the 
elector who accompanied him. When he entered the 
city, however, the bloody head of his father-in-law 
was preſented to him, and at this dreadful - fight he is 
faid to have turned pale, and to have loſt his fortitude. 
When interrogated at the Hotel de Ville as to his con- 
duct, he anſwered calmly : © That he had obeyed the 
orders of his ſuperiors, and that the inſpection of his 
papers would inſtru them as to the extent of his 
guilt.” Tt was determined to ſend him immediately to 
tie Abbey; but it was impoſlible to penetrate the con- 
Eourſe of -people that ſurrounded the Hotel. It was in 
vain that M. Bailly oppoſed his utmoſt eloquence to the 
fury of the multitude; in vain the commander in chief 
proſtrated himſelf on his knees to entreat that the po- 
pular cauſe ſhould no more be defiled with blood, Nu- 
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merous as his eſcort was, they were ſoon diſperſed, and 
he was dragged to the fatal lamp-iron, where a new 
cord was already prepared for him. His deſpair inſpir- 
ed him with new courage ; and ſnatching a bayonet out 
of the hands of one 5, the guards, he attempted to 
defend himſelf, if not from death, at leaſt from igno- 
miny.— He fell pierced with innumerable wounds.— 
A monſter of inhumanity, a dragoon, plunged his 
hands into his reeking entrails, and, tearing out his 
heart, and fixing it on the point of his cutlaſs, carried 
it about as a trophy through the ſtreets. The head 
was alſo cut off, and carried about with that of M. 
Foulon. | | 

It is ſaid the dragoon, who in this brutal manner 
tore out the heart of M, Berthier, did it in revenge 
for the death of a father: be that as it may, his com- 
rades were ſo completely diſguſted with the barbarity 
of the action, that they determined to fight him ſuc- 
ceſſively till by his death they had removed the diſho- 
nour which it fixed upon their corps. He fought, and 
was killed the ſame evening. 

To apologize for ſuch actions wauld be in ſome de- 

ee to partake of their criminality. Wretched is the 
ate of that nation which is obliged to employ the agen- 
cy of a mob to counteract the uſurpations of tyranny. 
It, however, we candidly conſider the grievances and 
oppreſſions under which the people of France had for 
centuries languiſhed ; if we conſider the licentiouſneſs 
inherent in the canaille of a populace city, and how 
prone human nature is to the abuſe of power; if we 
recollect the individual provocations and injuries which 
men ſuffer from perſons high in office under an abitrary 
government, the atrocity will at leaſt be explained if 
not extenuated. In juſtice alſo to the inſurgents of Pa- 
Paris, it muſt be recorded that while, under the miſta- 
ken ſentiment of revenging the oppreſſions of their go- 
vernment, they involved themſelves in the guilt of 
murder, they were ſtill ſuperior to ſuch a crime as theft, 
The bodies of the marquis de Launay and of the ma- 
Jor of the Baſtille lay expoſed in the Place de Greve 
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for a number of hours, and neither their watches hör 
any one of their valuables were even touched by the 
mob; and when M. Foulon was maſſacred, his pock- 
ets were full of money and bank notes, which were 
taken carefully out by fone of the multitude, and de- 
poſired before the committee on the table of the Hotel 
de Ville. On what foundation we cannot pretend to 
ſay, but it has been advanced by the popular party, 
that, with reſpect to M M. Foulon and Berthier, the 
people were made the blind inſtruments of private en- 
mity, or of their accomplices themſelves; who proba- 
bly ſaw no other means of concealing the atrociouſneſs 
of their own conduct from public enquiry. From the 


windows of the Hotel de Ville a number of perſons of 


. fuperior appearance were obſerved exciting the populace 
to outrage, and who appeated to be main ſprings of all 
their motions. Theſe could fcarcely be friends to the 
popular cauſe, ſince nothing could involve it in ſuch 
diſgrace as the perpetration of theſe barbarities. 
This day of horror and of blood filled indeed every 
good citizen with diſguſt and apprehenſion ; they trem- 
bled leſt they ſhould have only exchanged one tyranny 
for another, and condemned in the ſtrongeſt terms theſe 
guſts of inhumanity, theſe bloody proſcriptions, theſe 
outrages againſt public juſtice. The marquis de la 
Fayette in particular was ſo much exaſperated by this 
contempt of all authority, that he determined at once to 
reſign his office of commander in chief: happily, the e- 
loquence of M. Bailly had ſufficient influence to prevail 
with him to reſume it. 

The example of the capital gave the ſignal for revolt 
in all the provinces; and it was no ſooner promulgated 
that a conſpiracy had been formed againſt the liberties 
of the nation, than all the citizens became ſoldiers, and 
all the ſoldiers citizens. | 

Af Rennes, the capital of Britany, the young men 
took up arms about the 2oth of July, ſeized the arſenal, 
and the principal poſts, and raiſed at once the ſtandard 
of liberty. The count de Langeron, who commanded 
there, marched out againſt them, at the head of the re- 
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ments d' Artois and Lorraine, and the dragoom d' Or- 

ns; but the ſoldiers were no ſooner drawn up in or- 
der of battle than they unanimouſly ſhouted Vive l na- 
tion“ Eight hundred immediately joined the patriotic 
ſtandard, and the teſt returned to their barracks, after 
having taken a ſolemn oath not to ſtain their hands in 
the blood of their fellow eitizens. In the mean time 
the principal people being afſembled at the H6teb de 
Ville, decreed the fuſpenſion of all levies and con- 
tributions on the part of the king or the feudal lords; 
deputations were ſent to every town in Britany ; the 
whole province was preſently in arms to ſupport the pub- 
lic cauſe ; and all declared themſelves ready to mareh, if 
neceſſary, to the relief of the national affembly. The 
commanding officer, finding all his efforts in vain, re- 
tired from the province. | 
At St. Malo, the younger citizens determined to form 
two diviſions, one of: horſe, and the other of foot, and to 
proceed immediately to the national aſſembly, to partici. 
pate with them the danger or the glory of faving their 
country. As they were without artillery, their firſt ſtep 
was to take poſſeſſion of the city fort, and that of the 
Chateau Neuf, in order to obtain a ſupply of arms and 
ammunition. The commandant reinforced each of the 
fortreſſes, but in vain; the ſoldiers declared they would 
not act, and the citizens by ſome ſtratagem got poſſeſſion 
of the keys. It is pleaſing to add, that they made the 
happieſt uſe of their ſucceſs; they reſiſted the revenge- 
ful impulſe which would lead them to punifh the obſti- 
nacy of the king's lieutenant, and reſpected human life 
even in an enemy. 5 

The city of Bourdeaux has been always diſtinguiſhed 
by its attachment to liberty. On the fatal night of St. 
Bartholomew, the chief magiſtrate of this city was 


among the few who contended for the rights of human- 


ity in oppoſition to the blind dictates of fanaticiſm. 

On the preſent occaſion, the members of the parliament 

enrolled themſelves voluntarily in the city militia, and 

mounted guard along with the other inhabitants; and 

the governor of the caſtle, animated by a ſimilar ſpirit, 
M 
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_ preſented: the keys to a deputation of citizens. A ſtatue 
of M. Neckar was elevated on a pedeſtal haſtily erected 
for the purpoſe, and was crowned with a garland of lau- 
rel. ate | 1 

The duke de Liancourt ſucceeded the archbiſhop of 
Vienna as preſident of the national aflembly. One of 
the firſt circumſtances which ſignalized his preſidency, 
was the permiſſion which was granted by the king to the 
French guards to enrol themſelves among the national 
militia: in the mean time, addrefles expreſſive of the 
higheſt degree of patriotiſm and confidence, poured in 
upon the aſſembly from all parts of the kingdom; and 
there appeared no viſible obſtruction to the conſummation 
of its patriotic labours. | 


The taſk, however, was not quite ſo eaſy as at firſt ſight | 


we might be diſpoſed to conclude: beſides the enmity 
of thoſe who ſubſiſted by the corruptions of the former 
vernment, the aflembly had to contend with other 
ifficulties, and the approach of famine was not the leaſt 
calamity with which the nation was threatened, - 
The haſty exile of M. Neckar had fruſtrated the 
plans which he had laid for the acquiſition of ſubſiſt- 
ence. An actual ſcarcity took place; the granaries 
and magazines were pillaged; and bands of ruffians 
were diſperſed over the country, and increaſed the ſcar- 
city by their deſperate ravages. The enemies of the 
revolution took advantage of this ſtate of things, to 
diſturb and ' agitate the popular mind by alarming re- 
ports. It was even believed that they monopolized the 
grain themſelves, in order to caſt an odium on their op- 
poſers. Among the riots excited upon. theſe occaſions, 
none were more diſgraceful than thoſe at St. Germain 
and Poiſſy; to the latter of which a deputation was 
fent from the national aſſembly, with- the humane bi- 
ſhop of Chartres at their head. They arrived juſt time 
enough to fave an innocent perſon of the name of Tho- 
maſlin, though the fatal cord was already round his 
neck. 7 | | os goon be be 
Theſe proceedings, joined with the affair of M. Fou- 
bon, determined the aſſembly on the 23d of July to 
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publiſh a proclamation, inviting all good citizens to the 


maintenance of order and government; and declaring- 


that to try and puniſh for all crimes of leze- nation was 
the ſole prerogative of the aſſembly, till, by the conſti- 
tution which it was about to eſtabliſh, a regular tribu- 
nal ſhould be inſtituted for the puniſhment of ſuch of. 
fences. 
On the 25th the aſſembly was thrown into the utmoſt 
conſternation by the report of M. Punelle, one of-the 
deputies of Franche-Comte, who related that M. de 
Meſmay, a counſellor. to the partiament of Beſangon 
and lord of Quincey, had invited the people of his 
neighbourhood, and the officers of the garrifon of ' Ve- 
ſoul, to celebrate, at his caſtle of Quincey, the happy 
union of the three orders of the ſtate. The entertain- 
ment was ſumptuous, and the beſt wines were diſtribu- 
ted with a liberal hand; but amidſt this ſcene of feſti- 
vity the company were at once diſperſed by a dreadful 
exploſion of gun-powder, and ſome perſons were even 
killed upon the ſpot. | | | 
It is eaſy to conceive the horror and indignation which 
ſuch a repreſentation muſt inſpire. - 'Che preſident of 
the aſſembly was inſtantly directed to wait upon the king, 
to requeſt that the tranſaction might be immediately 
inquired into; and he was further requeſted to give 
orders to his miniſter for foreign affairs, to claim any 
of the parties who might have taken refuge in foreign 
countries. | Wet 
It was ſometime before the matter could be inveſti- 
gated, nor has it ever been cleared up to general ſatiſ- 
faction. The beſt account that has been given of it is, 
that three drunken ſoldiers having gone to ſleep in the 
pavilion, and having procured a light, a barrel of gun- 
powder, which was kept there, accidentally exploded, 
and the ſoldiers, and they only, fell the victims of their 
indiſcretion. : 
Unfounded, however, as theſe reports concerning 
M. Meſmay appear to have been, their effects were 
more or leſs felt by all the-nobility of France. The 
populace of the neighbourhood would have immediate- 
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Iy pulled down the caſtle of Quincey, but were 
vented by the militia and citizens of > Roh" 
other places, as ſoon as the report was received, riots 
were excited, ſome caſtles were ranſacked, and two or 
i ree gentlemen of irreproachable characters loſt their 

ves. 3 

In this period of general diſtruſt, we cannot wonder 
that even circumſtances, triſſing in themſelves, ſhould 
produce new troubles. The baron de Caſtelnau, reſi- 
dent in France from Geneva, was arreſted on the Pont 
Royal; and the moment he was arreſted he tore in pie- 
ces à letter; but the fragments were carefully colleCt- 
ed, and tranſmitted, with three other open letters found 
upon him, by M. Bailly to the duke de Liancourt.— 
When the packet arrived there were but few members 
in the hall, and the delicacy of the preſident would not 
permit him to keep open letters in his poſſeſſion. Con- 


ſidering alſo that the aſſembly was inveſted with no ex- 


ecutive power, he thought it his duty to ſend back the 
packet to M. Baifly, not doubting but it would be 
produced when called for. A long and not unimpor- 
tant diſcuſſion of this buſineſs enſued. On the one fide, 
it was propoſed by the count de Chatenai, M. Reubel, 
and others, that all intercepted letters ſhould be de- 
poſited in a proper place for the inſpection of the com · 
mittee of the mls. and that the papers found in 
the Baſtille ſhould be collected, in order to form a hil. 
tory of the crimes of the old government, which would 
ſerve as a kind of preface to the conſtitution.” On 
the other hand, it was urged by M. Camus, That all 
the inſtructions of their-conſtituents had conſecrated the 
inviolability ef private correſpondence ; that the na- 
tional aſſembly ought not to ſet the example of a breach 
of public faith; and that the only exception ought to 
regard the correſpondence of thoſe perſons who are ac- 
tually in the hands of juſtice.” —The biſhop of Lan- 
gres obſerved, © that all ages had applauded the gene- 
roſity of Pompey, who committed to the flames the let- 
ters which the ſenators had addreſſed to Sertorius.” 


AL Duport remarked, * that the advantage was dubl- 
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ous, and the danger manifeſt; that the moſt virtuous 
citizen, and the greateſt of men, M. Turgot, had been 
ruined by a fiftitious correſpondence.” The aſſembly, 
much to its honour, decreed, that in ſuch-a cafe there 
was no room for debate. Thus the ſanctity of private 
correſpondence was held inviolate ; and in the midit of 
treaſons and conſpiracies, while the national aſſembly 
was engaged in the great work of eſtabliſhing liberty 
it declared itſelf above employing or imitating any of 
the diſgraceful reſources of tyranny, | 

Among the alarms and reports to which the uſettled 
ſtate of France at this time gave riſe, a very formida- 
ble rumour was circulated, That the court of London 
was diſpoſed to take advantage of the troubles of the 
nation; that the Engliſh fleets in both Indies had al- 
ready commenced the attack; and that St. Domingo 
and Pandicherry were already among the number of 
their conqueſts. So injurious a calumny could not be 
overlooked by the ambaſſador of Great-Britain He 
wrote immediately to the miniſter, the count de Mont- 
morin, diſclaiming on the part of his court every hoſtile 
intention, and, in corroboration of his aſſertion, appeal- 
ing to his recollection, that in the beginning of June a 
plot had been concerted for ſeizing the port of Breſt, by 
certain perſons who claimed the countenance and pro- 
tection of Great Britain; but that the propoſal had 
been rejected with indignation by the Engliſh cabinet, 
and that he (the Duke of Dorſet) had immediately 
appriſed the French miniſtry of the danger. 

The letter of the ambaſſador being read in the aſ- 
ſembly, and communicated to the people of Paris, ſuffi. 
ciently quieted every apprehenſion concerning the in- 
terterence of Great-Britain ; and to prevent in future 
the interruption of the national buſineſs, a committee 
of twelve members was immediately appointed to take 
cognizance of every report or information which re- 
ſpected the public ſafety. 

The conſequences of the duke of Dorſet's letter were 
more ſerious in the province of Brittany. The plot 
which he had mentioned againſt Breſt was immediate- 
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ly laid to the charge of the nobility ; and the enemies 
of ſome of that body who had ſhewn themſelves averſe 
to the revolution, induſtriouſly repreſented them to the 
people as the criminals. Several were arreſted, and 
confined in the caſtles of Nantes and St. Malo. The 
nobility of the province appealed to the juſtice of the 
national afſembly, and entreated that the duke of Dorſet 
might be requeſted to give more preciſe documents, 
that the criminality might no longer be extended to 
all the ancient families of a reſpectable quarter of the 
kingdom, but might attach to thoſe only who were 
really concerned. The aſſembly referred the inveſtiga- 
tion to the executive power ; but declared at the ſame 
time their opinion, that the evidence appeared ſo vague 
and indirect, that the gentlemen ought to be libera- 
ted. ' * f 0 
A letter from M. Neckar, in anſwer to the requiſi- 
tion of the aſſembly, was received on the 27th of July. 
It was dated Baſil, and was expreſſive of his gratitude 
and devotion to their commands. Poſterity will regard 
it as an incident more reſembling the viſions of ro- 
mance than the occurrences of real life, that the firſt 
intimation he received of the revolution was from the 
mouth of the dutcheſs de Polignac, his bittereſt enemy. 
M. Neckar had quitted Bruſſels in the determination of 
retiring from public life, and forgetting his diſgrace 
and his unſucceſsful labours in the peaceful retirement 
of his eſtate in the vicinity of Geneva. In his way thi- 
ther, he arrived at Baſil accidentally at the very mo- 
ment when madame Polignac, in her precipitate flight, 
ſtopped at that city. We may eaſily conceive his ſur- 
priſe when an interview was requeſted by that lady; 
but it muſt have been ſtill greater, when ſhe acquainted 
him with the amazing revolution of which his exile 
had been the proximate occaſion. Notwithſtanding 
the remonſtrances of his friends, he determined, with- 
out heſitation, to reſume his office. —* T would rather,” 
- faid he, © expoſe myſelf to danger than to remorſe.” 

He waited at Baſil till he received the orders of the 
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king, and then followed immediately the courier who 
announced his approach. | | 

As he paſſed through Villenaux, on the road from 
Nogent to Verſailles, he was informed that the baron 
de Bezenval, commandant of the Swiſs guards, who 
had ated under marſhal Broglio, was arreſted by the 
militia of that place, and that his life was in danger. 
The humanity of M. Neckar was immediately intereſt- 
ed, and he wrote in his carriage the following ſhort note 
to the municipal officers of Villenaux. 

« I know to a certainty, gentlemen, that the Baron 
de Bezenval, who has been arreſted by the militia of 
Villenaux, had the king's permiſhon to return to Swit- 
zerland, his own country. I entreat, gentlemen, that 
you will reſpe& this permiſſion, of which I am your 
guarantee, and I ſhall conſider myſelf as under a parti- 
cular obligation, Every motive that can affect a feel- 
ing mind impels me to make this requeſt, &c.“ 
| Preſling as was this requiſition, it was not complied 
with, as the municipal officers determined, that before 
the baton ſhould be releaſed, it was proper to conſult 
the permanent committee at the Hotel de Ville. 

The paſſage of M. Neckar through France, was more 
gratifying to the human feelings than the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed triumph of the moſt celebrated conqueror. He 
was followed by the acclamations, not- of ſervile multi- 
tudes, but of a free people; who ſaluted him not as 
their governor, but as their deliverer, their father, their 
tutelary genius. In Paris the news of his arrival was 
celebrated like that of a ſplendid victory; and the ex- 


ultation viſible in every countenance evinced, that eve - 


ry Frenchman conſidered the republic as in ſafety when 
committed to his care. On the 29th of July, the day 
after his return, he repaired to the national aſſembly, 
to render his reſpects to that auguſt body. He was in- 
troduced by four gentlemen a and every mark of 


attention and reſpect was paid to this martyr in the 


public cauſe ;---this miniſter, who taught the ſovereign 
to reſpect the rights of the people, and who inſtructed 
the multitude in their duty to the throne. The preſi- 
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dent complimented him on his art in a very elegant 
addreſs, which, in honour both of ſpeaker and the 
miniſter, was directed to be printed. | 
Even theſe teſtimonies of eſteem, however, appear 
little when compared with the ſplendour of his recepti- 
on in Paris: that city, which ſo much exceeded the reſt 
of the kingdom in wealth, population, and magnificence, 
exceeded every other part in its zeal for liberty, and its 
joy on the reſtoration of its favorite miniſter. On the 
morning of the zoth, the day he had appointed for viſt 
ing the metropolis, numerous detachments of infantry 
and cavalry were ſtationed on the road to Verſailles to 
meet him. He arrived in a coach and four, with M. 
St. Prieſt, his colleague, who had participared in his 
principles, and in his diſgrace. / At half paſt twelve they 
reached the Hotel de Ville, amidſt the acclamations of 
thouſands.—M. Bailly and the marquis de la Fayette, 
with the repreſentatives of the commune, received him 
in the great hall; where he was complimented by M. 
Bailly in a ſtrain of eloquence in which dignity was hap- 
ily blended with ener. The ſpeech of M. Neckar, 
m reply, was diſtinguiſhed by that pathetic ſweetneſs of 
expreſſion which marks all his compoſitions. He ex- 
preſſed his gratitude in modeſt terms, and informed them 
that the king had received him in the kindeſt manner, 
and affured him of his entire confidence. - He obſerved, 
however, that the whole welfare of the ſtate was now 
placed in their hands, and in thoſe of the national aſ- 
ſembly : from this circumſtance he took. occafion molt 
earneſtly to recommend the re-eſtabliſhment of order 
and government. He entreated them, in the name of 
Heaven, that the world ſhould hear no more of profcrip- 
tions; no more of ſuch bloody ſcenes as had fo lately 
been ated. Fom this topic he paſſed to the baron de 
Bezenval, to whoſe merits, in his ſtation, he bore ho- 
nourable teſtimony ; and entreated, in the moſt perſua- 
ſive terms, that he might be ſet at liberty. He even 
went further, and inſiſted on a general amneſty, as the 
only meaſure conſiſtent with their honour, and with the 
reſtoration of liberty. The enthuſiaſm. of . humanity 
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communicated itſelf from the orator to all his auditors, 
and an amneſty was unanimouſly decreed by the gene- 
ral aſſembly of the electors of Paris. | 

That the aſſembly of electors in this inſtance. tranſ- 
greſſed the powers veſted in them cannot be doubted ; 
and unfortunately too many were intereſted both in the 
repeal of the amneſty, and in lowering the conſequence 
of the elective body, to permit ſuch, an act to paſs with- 


out animadverſion. It was ſcarcely made known before 


the ſixty diſtricts of Paris were in the moſt violent agita- 
tion. They exclaimed, that the electors, delegated for 
the ſole purpoſe of chooſing deputies to the ſtates-general, 
had aſſumed new powers, and could only have in view 
the perpetuating of their own authority. They had in- 
deed, during the moments of popular confuſion, ſubmit- 
ted to the orders of this body; becauſe ſome active and 
directing principle was then wanting; but the preſent 
ſtep they conſidered as trenching on the authority of the 
national aſſembly, without precedent, without excuſe. 
The enemies of the miniſter eagerly graſped the oppor- 
tunity to leſſon him in the public eſteem. They inſinu- 
ated, that he would ſacrifice the public welfare to his 
own ambition ; and that he wiſhed to ſave the baron de 
Bezenval, only from a conviction that it would render 
him particularly agreeable to the court : that the whole 
of the conſpirators would ſpeedily return in triumph, in- 
ſolently to brave the reſentment of the nation, and to 
vent their cruelty on the defenders of liberty. Theſe 


injuridus inſinuations were unhappily too favourably re- 


ceived; the alarm-bells were ſounded, the Place de 
Greve' re-echoed with frightful menaces, even at the 
preciſe time when at the palais Royal the return of M. 
Neckar was celebrated with concerts and illuminations. 
The electors, alarmed, immediately iflued a proclamati- 
on explanatory of their former reſolution, which, they 
alerted; implied no aſſumption of judicial authority to 
comdemn or acquit the enemies of the nation; but was 
to be underſtood ſimply as a declaration that the citizens 
from that day would puniſh no man but according to 
law, They diſpatched {i at the fame time to 
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prevent the liberation of Bezenval ; and cloſed all by a 
formal renunciation of the powers which, they faid, on- 
ly the neceſſities of the times had compelled them to 
aſſume. | , 

Theſe facts were no ſooner communicated to the na- 
tional aſſembly, than they produced an intereſting and 
important debate among the friends of liberty. Some, 
in particular Meſſ. Lally Tolendal, Mounier, Clermont 
Tonnerre, and Garat the younger, ſupported the ſacred 
principle of civil liberty, that no perſon onght to be ar- 
Teſted without a poſitive accuſation. © Let us not be 
told,” ſaid they, of the popular clamours : if a mere 
fuſpicion be called a popular clamour, what citizen can 
be aſſured for a moment of that liberty which we are 
feated here to protect“? 

Meſſ. Gleizen, Robeſpterre, Mirabeau, and Barnave, 
replied :—TFhat the preſent queſtion was not relative to 
the general principles of civil liberty :—that the people 
had a right to arreſt a man who had publicly appeared 
at the head of their enemies, and who fled the kingdom 
at the inſtant when the aſſembly announced its intenti- 
on of proſecuting the enemies of the nation. M. Be- 
zenval, they urged, is accuſed by the voice of the pub- 
lic :—if he is innocent, let him be acquitted ; if he is 
guilty, let him be puniſhed. The object at preſent is 
to preſerve him from the fury of the multitude, to de- 
clare him under the ſafeguard of the law. A legal pro- 
fecution only can prevent popular outrage. 

The debate concluded in a reſolution, © approving of 
the explanation which the electors had given of their 
decree: adding, that if a generous nation prohibited 
proſctiption, it was {till the duty of the repreſentatives 
fo take care that juſtice fhould be duly executed ;—and 
that, as to the perſon of the baron de Bezenval, it was 
to remain in ſecure cuſtody near the place where he 
was arreſted, he being from that time under the ſale- 
guard of the law.” 


It would have been happy for France if theſe ſentiments had 
. prevailed, * | 
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M. de Bezenval had been in the mean time conduct- 
ed to Brie-Comte-Robert, where he was committed to 
the caſtle, which was put in a poſture of defence. It 
was fortunate for him, that the courier diſpatched by 
the aſſembly to prevent his being brought to Paris uſed 
extraordinary diligence. Thirty thouland deſperadoes 
waited for him at the Greve, where a gallows and a 
rope were made ready; and every thing announced the 
renewal of the horrid ſcenes which had fo lately been 
acted. 

Had he indeed entered the city, no human power 
could have ſaved him. 

The affair of M. de Bezenval was not the only cir- 
cumſtance which at this tumultuous period outraged the 
ſenſibility, and interrupted the proceedings of the nati- 
onal aſſembly. At St. Denis, near Paris, a moſt horrid 
murder was committed. The fieur Chatel, lieutenant 
to the mayor, was charged with the diſtribution of corn 
there; and the bread which the bakers offered for ſale 


not proving agreeable to the mob, a riot was excited. 


The perſonal enemies of M. Chatel, and others ſuſpect- 
ed of being diſaffected to the new order of things, aſſi- 
duoufly mingled in the mob. After a vigorous defence, 
this unfortunate gentleman eſcaped to the belfry of the 


'collegiate church; but was diſcovered by a child, and 


purſued immediately by the multitude. There the fa- 
vages faſtening the bell-ropes round his neck, and draw- 
ing them different ways, inhumanly ftrangled him ; and 
what adds to the atrociouſneſs of the crime is, that he 
was a gentleman of known worth, and of great humani- 
ty; a friend of liberty, and the patron of the poor. 

It is ſome time before a people can learn to be free. 


At Caen in Normandy, diſturbances ſimilar to thoſe in 


Paris took place in a few days after the revolution. 
The circumſtance which gave riſe to theſe fatal broils, 
is faid to be as follows: Some ſoldiers of the regiment 
of Artois came either by accident or on buſineſs to 
Caen, and were decorated with medals, as the honour- 


able marks of their devotion to the cauſe of liberty and 


their country. Theſe patriotic ſoldiers, who were un- 
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armed, were inſulted by ſome dragoons of the regiment 
of Bourbon, who, after an unequal, though bloody 
combat, robbed them of their medals. The wounded 
men complained to the citizens; and the marquis de 
Belzune, who was major of the dragoons, was accufed 
of having excited his foldiers to this attrocious conduct. 


The people immediately had recourſe to rÞ:ir arms; 


the municipal officers, as well as thoſe of the regiment, 
exerted - themſelves to prevent the effuſion of blood. 
M. de Belzune proteſted his innocence, and offered to 
appear at the Hotel de Ville, where he would render 
them the moſt convincing proofs. The regiment, how- 
ever, would not permit him to proceed, unleſs they 
had hoſtages tor his ſafe return; which were immedi- 
ately given. The unfortunate major bravely delivered 
himſelf into the hands of the multitude ;. and the nati, 
onal guard ſurrounded him, with a view of conducting 
him to the citadel, where he might be in ſafety. In the 
mean time the marquis de Harcourt, commander in 
chief of the province, ordered the regiment out of the 
town; and tranquillity appeared fo completely re-eſta- 
blithed, that the hoſtages were ſet at liberty. The re- 
giment was however ſcarcely out of the boundaries, 
than the inſurrection rekindled ; the mob broke in up- 
on the national guard, and murdered the unfortunate 
marquis de Belzune, with every circumſtance of bar- 
barity. 

The city of Strafbourg was alſo the theatre of ſome 
bloody ſcenes. This city, when it became united to 
France, had preſerved its ancient form of government, 
which was originally democratic, but had degenerated 
inſenſibly (as all inſtitutions purely democratic gener- 
ally will) into an ariſtocracy. The people, therefore, 
diſguſted with the uſurpations of the magiſtracy, had 
for a conſiderable period only waited an opportunity 
to revolt; and the news of the taking of the Baſtille 
excited a univerſal ferment. -A general illumination 
took place on the night of the 20th of july; and thoſe 
houſes which did not follow the example, had the win- 
- dows n demoliſhed by the populacc.— The city 
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continued in a ſtate of uproar till the 22d; during 
which time the magiſtrates had pacified the more re- 
ſpectable citizens; and all would have been quiet, had 
not a band of ruffans, from the German fide of the 
Rhine, inſinuated themlielves into the city during the 
troubles. At about four o' clock in the afternoon of 
the 22d, the Hotel de Ville was invaded by this banditti, 
and the ſucceeding night and morning the city was on 
fire in ſeveral places: the citizens, however, joining 
with the ſoldiery, orders were at length given to charge 
the mob, many of whom were killed by the ſoldiers, 
and a few were afterwards executed ; the greater part 
of whom were - foreigners from the other fide of the 


river. The city, however, continued a kind of milita- 
Ty diſcipline till the 6th of Auguſt, when another riot 
enſued from the intemperance of the ſoldiers ; but was 


quieted by the timely interter-ace of the count de Ro- 
chambeau, commander in chi of the province.  - 

Hitherto, in the midſt of theſe difaſtrous events, the: 
aſſembly itſelf preſerved a degree of unanimity, from the 
time when the orders became united, which gave a 
force and dignity to all its proceedings. The latent 


ſeeds of diſcord, however, germinated within its con- 


ſtitution; and the firſt appcarance of diforder was at 
the time when a fucceſſor was to be choſen to the duke 
de Liancourt. M, Thouret, a celebrated advocate of 
Rouen, a diſtinguiſhed patriot, and a moſt exceltent 
citizen, was eleded by a conſiderable majority to the 
preſident's chair. The ſcrutiny was no ſooner declared, 
than a conſiderable party expreſſed the ſtrongeſt diſſa- 
tisfaction, and, it is ſaid, even proceeded to threats. 
M. Thouret, however, had the magnanimity and pa- 
triotiſm to decline the high honour that awaited him, 
and M. Chapellier, one of the deputies of Britany, ' was 
elected in his ſtead. 

The aſſembly had been aſſiduouſſy employed for ſome 
time on the great queſtion of afleclaration of the na- 
tural rights of men and citizens; and the debates upon 


this ſubject were full of ingenious diſquiſition, and pro- 


found moral and political ſpeculation.— On the 4th of 
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Auguſt, however, this body ſaw the object of its deli. 
berations take a very different courſe ; and inſtead of 
metaphyſical diſcuſſion, and abſtract reaſoning, it was 
at once turned to decifive meaſures, and thoſe the bold- 
eſt and moſt intereſting, perhaps, that ever diſtinguiſh. 
ed the proceedings of a legiſlative aſſembly. 

Ihe committee of reports, after having exhibited an 
affecting picture of the public and private calamities 
with which the kingdom was convulſed, propoſed, as 
a means of remedying theſe evils, © that the aſſembly 
ſhould publiſh as ſoon as poſſible a ſolemn declaration, 
intimating its anxiety and concern for the troubles 
which agitated the provinces, its entire diſapprobation 
of the non-payment of taxes, rents, and other feudal 
incumbrances; and declaring, that till the afſembly 
had paſſed a decree upon theſe ſubjects, there exiſted 
no motive to juſtify ſuch non payment.“ 

Conſiderable debates ſucceeded upon this propoſition, 
and a variety of projects were propoſed for extricating 
the nation from the difficulties and troubles in which it 
was involved. —At length the viſcount de Noailles aroſe 
to point out, he ſaid, the only effectual means of reſtor- 
ing peace. We are called upon, ſaid he, to quiet 
the troubles, and quell the inſurrections, which exiſt 
in the country: to do this, we muſt inquire into the 
cauſe of theſe troubles, and this will lead us tothe pro- 
per remedy. The communities have made a demand 
upon us; they have demanded that they ſhould be re- 
leaſed from the chains of vaſſalage, and that the ſeig- 
norial oppreſſions ſhould be aboliſhed or changed. For 
three months the communities have. beheld us engaged 
in verbal diſputes, while their own attention and their 
wiſhes are directed to things: they are acquainted only 
with two claſſes of people, thoſe who now bear arms to 
aſſert their liberties, and thoſe higher orders whoſe in- 
tereſt it is to oppoſe them. What is the conſequence ? 
They are armed to reclaim their rights, and _ ſee 
no proſpect of obtaining their object but by force. 
Thus the whole kingdom is convulſed ; and thus there 
are no means of reſtoring tranquillity, but by convinc- 
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ing the people that we are in earneſt in their cauſe, and 
that we reſiſt them only where it is manifeſtly for their 
intereſt that they ſhould be reſiſted. 

I propoſe, therefore, 1. That the committee be in- 
ſtructed to propoſe a declaration, that every Tax ſhall 
henceforward be levied in proportion to the income of 
each individual. 2. That the burdens of the ſtate be 
equally borne by every member of the ſtate. 3. That 
all feudal claims, which are not of a perſonal nature, 
ſhall be redeemable on a fair valuation. 4. That all 
the claims of the lord, which are of a perſonal nature, 
ſuch as perſonal ſervice, &c. ſhall ceaſe without any 
ranſom,” “ 

- This motion was highly applauded, and was ſeconded 
by the duke d'Aiguillon in a very able ſpeech. M. le 
Grand eſtabliſhed a moſt accurate diſtinction between 
the different ſpecies of feudal rights. They are,“ 
ſaid he, © real, perſonal, or mixed. The firſt, ſuch as 
mainmorte or vaſſalage, the corvees or right to the la- 
dour of the peaſant, &c. are vicious in their origin, con- 
trary to the impreſcriptible rights of man, and conſe- 
quently ſo unjuſt, that to order them to be ranſomed 
would be an act deſerving of the ſevereſt cenſure. 
With reſpect to real rights, ſuch as quit-rents, rents, 
rents in kind, &c. they muſt not only be made redeem- 
able, but the whole of ſuch claims on any individual 
muſt be conſolidated, and the valuation made accor- 
dingly, Mixed rights, ſuch as the bannalites (or com- 
pulſion to bake in the landlord's oven, upon paying a 
toll out of the flour), as they partake of the nature of 
both the others, ought to be redeemed, but at a more 
r ranſom than thoſe claims which are actually 

M. Guen de Kerengall enumerated ſeveral abſurd ſpe- 
cies of feudal claims, many of which cannot even be 
named without offence to modeſt ears. By the feudal 
laws of ſome cantons, the vaſſals were ſubject to be yo- 
ked to the carriage of the lord, like beaſts of burden; 
in ſome the tenants were obliged to paſs whole nights 
in beating the ponds, that his reſt might not be Fr — 
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ed by the croaking of frogs ; in others they were com · 


lled to maintain his hounds: but the moſt dreadtul 
inſtance of feudal barbariſm, was a law (obſolete in- 
deed for ages) which authorized the lord, in certain 
diſtricts, on his return from hunting, to rip open the 
bellies of two of his vaſlals, that he might foment his 
feet in their warm bowels by way of refreſhment. 

In fine, the motions: of M. de Noailles were ap- 


proved unanimouſly ; and the diſintereſted; patriotiſm 


of the aſſembly being wound up to the higheſt pitch, 
they were followed by other ſacrifices truly honourable 
to the members of the privileged orders. The firſt of 


theſe was the total abolition of the inferior courts of 


fuftice etabliſhed upon feudal principles throughout the 
kingdom, and which were in every reipect corrupt and 
oppreſſive. . ; 

M. Foucault propofed the immediate ſuppreſſion of all 
places and emoluments granted by the court; except 
thoſe which were the due rewards of merit and actual 
ſervices; and this motion allo was received with ap- 
plauſe. | la! wk 

The preſident was now proceeding to pit theſe mo- 
tions to the vote; but he ſtopped himſelf by remark- 
ing—* That as the clergy had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of declaring their ſentiments, he ſhould eſteem 
himſelf guilty of indecorum, if he did not particular- 
ly requeſt their opinions upon this intereſting diſcuſſi- 
on.“ This invitation brought up the biſhop of Nancy, 
who requeſted in the name of the clergy, that if the 
ranſom of the . feudal rights. ſhauld be decreed, it might 
not | be; converted to the profit of the ecclefraſtical lords, 
hut might be appropriated ts the augmentation of poor 
living. | | T 
- The. biſhop of Chartres, after approving the facrifi- 
ces already made, recommended the ſuppreſſion of the 
game laws, He repreſented in ſtrong terms the abſur- 
dity of thoſe impoſitions which condemned the hul- 
bandman to be the patient ſpectator of the ravage of 
his fields, and expoſed him to ſevere puniſhment if he 
preſumed to deſtroy thoſe animals whieh were molt 
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detrimental to his labours.—A number of voices from 


the nobility concurred in theſe ſentiments, and de- 


manded a renunciation of what were termed the rights 
of the chaſe, reſerving only to the proprietors of the 
land the right of ſporting within their own demeſnes. 

The acclamations of the afſembly were interrupted 
by the preſident de 8. Fargeau, who demanded an ex- 

anation of the declarations of the nobility and clergy 
concerning the equalization of taxes. * We have given 
a hope to the people, ſaid he; let us give them a re- 
ality. Why hould we delay a moment to perform 
what all the inſtructions from the different orders have 
conſtituted as almoſt the firſt of our labours ? I propoſe; 
that not only for the laſt fix months of the year, but 
from the very commencement of it, 'all the members 
of the privileged claſſes, without exception, ſupport 
their proportional part of the public impoſts ; and un- 


til this afſembly ſhall have eſtabliſhed the principles up- 
on which taxes ſhall in future be paid, I am of opinion 


the adjuſtment of the proportion ſhould be left to the 
diſcretion of the provincial aſſemblies, the aſſemblies 
of the departments, &c.“ i 
Theſe renunciations were followed by thoſe of the 
excluſive fight of rabbit warrens, and of fiſheries. M. 
de Riche propoſed to aboliſh the /ale of offices; and 
the count de Viſieux recommended the demolition of 
dove-cotes, which trifling as the evil may appear to us, 
were from their numbers a ſerious grievance to the 
peaſantry of France. The cure of Souppes offered, in 
the name of his brethren, the relinquiſhment of caſu- 
alties, and all fees exacted from the poor. This gene- 
rous declaration was followed by that of ſeveral dfgni- 
taries of the church, who ſtated, that, agreeably to 
the ſpirit of the cannons, they were determined to li- 
mit themſelves to the poſſeſſion of a fingle benefice. M. 


| Duport embraced this opportunity to compliment the 


inferior clergy, and to propoſe an augmentation of their 

feipends. | | 00 

After confirming theſe propoſals by a vote of the 

aſſembly, the buſineſs of reform appeared almoſt ex- 
O 


. 
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hauſted, when the deputies of thoſe provinces whictr 


enjoyed peculiar privileges, came forward to lay their 


charters and their franchiſes at the feet of the national 
repreſentatives. Dauphine, which was always forward 
to ſacrifice its advantages to the welfare of the nation, 
was the firſt to teſtify its acquieſcence on the preſent 
occaſion. The marquis de Blazons called the attention 
of the aſſembly to the reſolution which his province had 

ſſed at Vizille, to renounce its peculiar privileges. 
He expreſſed his wiſh that all the other provinces would 


imitate this example, and declare themſelves ſatisfied 


with the name and privileges of French eitigens. He 
had ſcarcely ſpoken when the deputies of Britany, 
which had always been the rival of Daaphine #n pa- 
triotiſm, preſſed round the table to make a ſimilar ſa- 
crifice. The impatience of the vepreſentatives of Pro- 
vence and Forcalquier ſcarcely ſuffered them to wait 
till thoſe of Britany had made their patriotic declarati- 
on; and they were followed by the deputation of Bur- 
gundy, Languedoc, and by the repreſentatives of Pa- 
Fis, Lyons, Marſeilles, Bourdeaux, Straſbourg, &c. 
A number of motions of leſs importance ſucceeded; 
and the ſuppreſſion of deport, vacat, annates, and 
pluralities was immediately decreed. The duke de 
Liancourt propoſed that a medal ſhould be ſtruck off in 
commemoration of this unparalled ſeſſion, and that a 
ſolemn Te Deum ſhould be performed. On the reign- 
ing monarch. the auguſt title of RESFrORER oF Gat- 
Lic LIS ER TY was conferred by a decree, and a depu- 
tation appointed to wait upon his majeſty, reſpectfully 
to inform him of theſe tranſactions. | 
It is evident that theſe ſacrifices, diſintereſted as they 
were, could not be generally acceptable. Ihe great 
body of the nobility and clergy were diſpoſed to deny 
the power of their repreſentatives, who, they aſſerted, 
had voted away what was not their own. That they ſhould 
not have had more weight with the people, is more 
ſurpriſing; but the ſpirit of anarchy and licentiouſneſs 
was excited, and could not eaſily ſubſide. - In fome 


places, the decrees of the afſembly ſeemed to be made 
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the excuſe for new diſorders The game in particular 
was made a common prey; and, in the purſuit, even 
the extreme neceſſities of the kingdom were diſregard 
ed, as the ſtanding corn was trodden down and de- 
ſtroyed. But the great cauſe of confuſion was the in- 
creafing ſcarcity of bread, which ſeemed to render the 
populace deſperate, and totally regardleſs of order. 
Some convoys of bread and proviſions were ſtopped 
on the road to Paris; and two electors of that city, 
who were employed at Provence in purchaſing ſupplies 
for the metropolis, were arreſted on the ſuſpicion of 
being monopoliſts, and narrowly eſcaped with their 
lives. 

On the 7th of Auguſt the new miniſters, the keep- 
er of the ſeals, the marſhal Bauvau, the count de Mont- 
morin, the count de la Luzerne, M. Neckar, the count 
de St. Prieſt, the archbiſhop of Vienne, and the count 
dela Tour du Pin, were introduced at their requelt to 
the aſſembly ; and the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, the 
keeper of the ſeals, drew a moſt lamentable picture of 
the diſorders which prevailed throughout the kingdom. 
He was followed by M. Neckar, who repreſented, in 
ſtrong terms, the miſerable ſtate of the public treaſury, 
which on his entrance into office was found to contain 
only four hundred thouſand livres, chiefly in notes of 
the caiſſe d'eſcompte. He added, that the deficit be- 
tween the income and the expences was enormous; 
and that ſuch had been the ſums which the king had 
been obliged to ifſue for the purchaſe of grain, and for 
the ſupport of the poor, and ſuch the deficiency created 
by the non-payment of taxes, that no reſource remain- 
ed but to raiſe a loan of thirty millions to fatisfy the 
engagements and inevitable expences of the ſtate for 
two months, by which time he preſumed that conſide- 
rable progreſs would be made in the eſtabliſhing of a 
- conſtitution, This loan he propoſed at five: per cent. 
But the propoſal was remitted to the conſideration of 
the committee of finance; which preſuming too far 
upon the-patriotiſm of the people, retrenched the terms 
of the loan of all thoſe little advantages which the mi- 
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niſter had annexed to it, in order to induce the money. 
ed people to ſubſcribe, and reduced the intereſt to four 
and a half“. In the debates which took place upon the 
propoſals of the miniſter, there appears reaſon to ſuſ. 
pect that the count de Mirabeau was inſtigated by a per- 
ſonal oppoſition to M. Neckar; and it was certainly 
owing to his influence in the aſſembly that the plan of 
the miniſter was not adopted. The conſequence was, 
that in three weeks not more than two million ſix hun-. 


dred thouſand livres were ſubſcribed to the loan, and 


the project utterly failed. In order therefore to procure 
a ſupply of forty millions, another ſcheme was offered 
by M. Neckar, and adopted by the afſembly, which 
yas, to ſolicit a loan of eighty millions at five per cent, 


one half of which might be paid in ſtock ; but the aſ. 


ſembly had loſt the favourable opportunity, and, by the 
impediments which they threw in the way of M. Neck. 
ar's firſt, project, had unſettled the faith of the moneyed 
intereſt in the new government. | 

In the mean time the tumultuous ſtate of the nation 
obliged the legiſlature to paſs a decree, recommending 
to the municipalities to be vigilant for the public ſafety, 
and rigorouſly to proſecute all who ſhould be found ex- 
eiting public alarms or diſturbances. The decrees of 
the 4th of Auguſt alſo had been ſent to a committee, 
which was appointed for the purpoſe of reducing them 
into the form of a law; and from the 5th to the 11th 
the different articles were debated. Moſt of thoſe which 
reſpected the feudal claims were confirmed with little 
variation ; but the committee conſidering tithes as a 
ſpecies of feudal tax levied on the land, had inſerted 
them in the decree as redeemable like the other feudal 
aſſeſſments. To this conſtruction the clergy ſtrongly 
objected, and alledged that it confounded two things 
eſſentially different, the feudal tithes and thoſe which 


* 'This was one of the firſt errors of the aſſembly---It will be cu- 
rious to attend to the gradations by which France has been ruined ; 
they all originated in that fatal diſtruſt. of the executive power, which 
firſt led them to counteract, next to diſgrace miniſters, and at laſt tg 
dethrone the monarch himſelf, 
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were purely eccleſiaſtical, which laſt conſtituted a ſpe · 
cies of private property, not at the diſpoſal of the na- 
tion. The neceſſities of the ſtate, on the other hand, 
had for ſome time induced the popular party to look 
upon the wealth of the church as the laſt reſource for 
the repleniſhment of an exhauſted treaſury; and with 
this view the propoſal of the committee was ſtrenuouſſy 
ſupported by Meflrs. Chaſſel, Mirabeau, &c. The ab- 
be Sieyes was the ableſt defender of the rights of the 
clergy. With great logical preciſion and accurate in- 
formation, he evinced that the tithes were not a tax 
impoſed by the nation, but a rent-· charge laid upon their 
eſtates by the original proprietors for the maintenance 
of the church; that the actual proprietors had purcha- 
ſed their eſtates ſubject to this rent- charge; and that 
the legiſlature had no authority to transfer this, which 
was a real property, from the hands of the clergy to the 
landholders, who had no legitimate nor apparent claim 
to it. If you wiſh to be free, added he, begin by 
being juſt.“ The neceſſities of the nation, however, 
conſtituted a plea on the other ſide, which was not to 
be reſiſtedꝰ; and on the morning after this debate, fif- 
teen cures ſent to the aſſembly an act, by which they 
voluntarily reſigned into the hands of the nation the 
whole of their eccleſiaſtical rights, and declared that 
they were content to rely on the juſtice of that body for 
an equitable proviſion. Ihis act of patriotiſm was re- 
ceived with the loudeſt burſt of applauſe; and, as if 
by a ſudden emotion, all the parochial clergy in the 
aſſembly ſtepped forward to the table to make the ſame 
ſacrifice. The archbiſhop of Paris next declared, © that, 
in the name of his brethren, he begged leave to place 
the whole of their tithes under the diſcretion of the re- 
preſentatives of the nation—claiming only for them- 
ſelves enough to ſupport the decency and dignity of 
public worthip, and to enable them to adminiſter to the 


This was the ſecond great error of the afſembly. To alien- 
ate the affections of ſo important a body as the clergy, in this ear- 
ly ſtage of the Revolution, was no leſs impelitic than the cauſe way 
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relief of the poor. Such is the wiſh of all the cler. 
.* exclaimed the cardinal de la Rochefoucault; & ve 
ce our confidence in the nation.“ 
The decree which aboliſhed the feudal fyſtem, and 
the exclufive privileges of hunting, fiſhing, &c. and 
which laid all offices and dignities open to every citizen 
without diſtinction of birth; which declared that the 
tithes ſhould be commuted for by a certain ſtipend ; 
which prohibited the ſale of offices, the payment of fees 


to the clergy on cafualties, and all payments to the ſee 


of Rome; which annihilated the fendat juriſdictions, 
pfuralities, penſions, and the particular privileges of 
thoſe provinces which were called pays d'états, was 
finally paſſed on the 13th of Auguft, and accepted by 
7 orrngt 1 | 
Tacitus has ſomewhere lamented, that the ſcenes 
which his duty compelled him to record, wanted that 
' Mtereſt and variety which decorated the more flouriſh. 
ing periods of the republic, and complains that his An- 
nals contain little more than details of bloodſhed and 
affaffinations. In this reſpect the hiſtorian of anarchy 
will find himſelf in a ſimilar predicament with the an- 
naliſt of deſpotiſm ; and the neceſſity of recurring fo 
frequently to the odious topic of popular commotion 
and phrenzy, may perhaps be ſuppoſed to ſtand in 
need of 'an apology. The truth is, the kingdom of 


France, at the period we are deſcribing, was deſtitute 


of „ 60) ph hp gs The executive power, which 
is ſupported only by public opinion, was ſeized with a 
kind of political paralyſis ; it was neither capable of 
reſtraining the public impetuoſity, nor of direQing its 
motions. The whole kingdom was in agitation, and 
the flighteſt rumour was fufficient to produce a pa- 
roxyſm of popular deluſion and ma dneſs. The metro- 
polis was however agitated beyond every other part; 
it was the centre of political diſcuſſion, and the theatre 
where thoſe who were diſaffected to the new order of 
things could put in action their artifices with moſt ſafe- 
ty and with moſt effect. The calamities which the 
people had ſo lately eſcaped, and the malevolence and 
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them habits of ſuſpicion ; and the acts of bloodſhed in- 
to which they had been betrayed, had familiarized them 
with cruelty. IF, | 

In this ſtate of things, we are not to wonder if we 
ſeexthe-populace on the point of ſacrificing one of their 
beſt friends, and in the courſe of a few weeks demand- 
ing clamorouſly the life of him whom they had choſen 
for their general. Thus, while the aſſembly were en- 


gaged in performing the moſt important ſervices to the 


people, the inhabitants of Paris were endeavouring to 
dip their hands in the blood of a man (the marquis de 
la Salle), who, though one of the firſt of the nobles, 
had deſerted the cauſe of his order from an affection for 
the people. On the 5th of Auguſt, about nine in the 
evening, a boat was diſcovered on the river, rowed 

three men, and was ſtopped by the inhabitants of Port 
St. Paul: it was found loaded with ammunition from 
the arſenal ; and this diſcovery was no ſooner made, 
than a general alarm was excited. The boatmen were 
examined, and M. de la Voiſſiere and ſome other per- 
ſons who had the cuſtody of the powder, &c. were ſent 
for, who produced an order ſigned De la Salle, act- 
ing for the M. de la Fayette,” — It was in vain that it 


was repreſented to the mob, that this powder was pow- 
dre de traite, that is, of an inferior quality, ſuch as is 


fent to Guinea, which was tranſporting from the arſe- 
nal only to be changed for better. The mob immedi- 
ately exclaimed, it is poudre de traitre and clamoured 
for vengeance. M. de la Salle had been dining in the 
country, and in the evening had returned to the Hotet 
de Ville, where he was no ſooner arrived than he found 
upwards of forty thouſand people demanding his life. 
Learning by accident the cauſe of the tumult, he had, 
however, the good fortune to retreat without being diſ- 
covered. 

During this time a miſcreant had mounted the lamp- 
poſt, with a new rope in his hand, where he is ſaid 
to have remained for not leſs than three quarters of an 
hour, while a crew of banditti broke into the Hotel de 


well-known perfidy of their enemies, had generated in 
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Ville, and aſcended even into the clock, in queſt of the 
marquis de la Salle. The coolneſs and ſerenity of the 
marquis de la Fayette appeared to increaſe with the tu- 
mult and the danger. In the mean time he had given 
ſecret orders, and had arranged every thing for the pub- 
hc ſafety by the agency of a faithful ſerjeant. At 
length, when he was fatisfied that every thing was right, 
he ſuddenly aroſe, and addrefling himſelf to the com- 
mittee who had fat with him the whole evening, he 
faid—* You are fatigued, gentlemen, and I am fatigued 
alſo—let us retire; the Greve is completely free; and 
T give you my word, that Paris was never in a more 
perfect ſtate of tranquillity.” On looking out of the 
windows, nothing was to be ſeen of the mob who had 
J0 lately filled the ſquare; it was entirely occupied by 
foldiers of the national guard, drawn up in moſt excel. 
lent order, who had been gradually introduced by the 
marquis, and by this means without tumult or trouble 
expelled their opponents. | | 
Ihe reſtoration of tranquillity and order was an ob- 
ject of the firſt importance with the friends of liberty, 
and it was evident, that to place the municipal govern- 
ments under proper regulation was the only method of 
effecting this deſired end. As Paris alſo was not only 
the firſt in importance, but the moſt expoſed to the 
diſaſters of anarchy, to put a ſtop to the diſorders of 
the capital was a matter of the moſt urgent neceſſity ; 
this could only be done by giving the citizens an in- 
tereſt in the ſupport of good government ; and by con- 
ferring on thoſe who had property to defend, functions 
and authority __ to this purpoſe ; by eſtabliſhing 
a regular chain of ſubordination, ' and enabling each 
perſon to comprehend his proper duties as a public man. 
A temporary plan of municipal regulation was therefore 
deviſed by M. Bailly for the metropolis, which was to 
exiſt only till the aſſembly had perfe&ed that, more en. 
larged ſcheme by which the whole of the Kingdom was 
to be regulated. As this plan was only temporary, it 
is unneceſſary to enter into any detail concerning it. It 
is ſufficient to ſay, that the number of the repreſenta- 
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tives of the diſtricts were augmented to three hundred; 


that a committee of ſubſiſtence was eſtabliſhed, which 


delivered the city from the horrors of ſamine; and 
that a lieutenant of the mayor was appointed in every 
diſtrict, who contributed greatly to preſerve the har - 
mony of government, and to facilitate the execution of 
every meaſure for the preſervation of the public tran- 
quillity. | | l 

Another operation no leſs important was the organi- 
zation of the national guard in Paris. Ihe plan of M. 
de la Fayette for this purpoſe was fimple but excellent. 
The Parifian infantry was limited to thirty one thou- 
ſand men, of whom one thouſand were officers z fix 


_ thouſand were paid as ſoldiers, and the other twenty- 


four thouſand conſiſted entirely of the citizens without 
pay. The city of Paris was apportioned into fix mili- 
tary diviſions; a commandant was created for each 
and to each diſtrict a battalion was appointed, compo- 
ſed of five companies of one hundred men each : in 
thoſe battalions, one company conſiſted of regular ſol - 
diers, or the old French guards, and was termed the 
centre company. The diſtricts elected their military 
officers. The choice of each of the fix commandants 
was referred to an electoral aſſembly of the diviſion, 
compoſed of repreſentatives of the diſtricts. The right 
of electing a commander in chief was veſted in the diſ- 
tricts at large, who appointed a major and lieutenant- 
general, To theſe important poſts the marquis de la 
Fayette promoted M. Gouvion, who had been his col- 
league and companion when he fought for American 
liberty; and M. Jarre, who had been diſtinguiſhed in. 
Holland by his attachment to the patriotic party. 

After having ſatisfied the immediate demands of the 
nation, by the abolition of the feudal abſurdities, the 
national aſſembly returned to its great work, a declara- 
tion of the rights of man. Among the many ſchemes 
or ſyſtems which were preſented to the afſembly on this 
occaſion, three principally arreſted their attention; 
thoſe of M. de la Fayette, of the abbe Sieyes, and of 
* Mounier. The firſt of theſe, in its clearneſs and 
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ſimplicity, greatly reſembled the celebrated American 
declaration: that of the abbe Sieyes embraced the 
whole fabric of man, and pointed out his rights and 
his duties in the various departments of ſocial life; it 
was, however, too complex and profound to be adopt- 
ed as a kind of popular catechiſm : that of M. Mounier 
was not quite ſo plain and ſimple as that of the mar- 
quis de la Fayette, and was yet leſs complex than the 
other. It was, however, neither ſufficiently clear and 
deciſive in its principles, nor preciſe in its phraſeology; 
and the aſſembhy, after long debates, referred the mat- 
ter to a committee of five members. M. Mirabeau pro- 
poſed, that the declaration of rights might ſerve as a 
Kind of preface or introduction to the ſyſtem of the 
conſtitution. After long debates upon the ſubject, 
however, it was agreed, that the declaration of rights 
fhould be immediately publtfhed ; and on the 2oth of 
Auguſt that form was adopted, which afterwards ap- 
peared at the head of the new conſtitution. | 

It would be at once uſeleſs and unintereſting to enter 
into a minute detail of the circumſtances under which 
the ſeveral articles of the French conſtitution were voted, 
or of the debates which they occaſioned. The day after 
the declaration of rights was decreed, ſix articles chiefly 
relating to the nature of the monarchy, collected literal- 
ty from the inſtructions, were read in the aſſembly, and 
were upon the point of being collectively paſſed; but 
M. Pethion, whoſe antimonarchial prejudices have been 
fo injurious to his country, entered upon a long decla- 
mation on the ſubject, and inſiſted on the raſhneſs of paſſ- 
ing a number of articles without a ſpecific examination. 
After a debate of ſome length, it appeared that the great 
object of diſcuſſion would be the ſhare which ſhould be 
allowed to the monarch in the legiſlative authority. It 
was therefore determined previouſly to inveſtigate this 
ſingle point, whether a law could be enacted by the 
mere authority of the legiſlative body, without the 
ſanction of the king, or what we term in England the 
royal aſſent? The latin word veto, which had been in 
uſe in Poland on ſimilar occaſions, was adopted in the 
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debates to expreſs the negative of the king; and on the 
fubject of this negative three opinions were prevalent 
in the national aſſembly. - 

Meſſ. Mounier, Lally Tolendal, Treillard, d' An- 
traigues, de Mirabeau, and de Liancourt, ſupported 
the abſolute veto of the king. Two powers, they ob- 
ſerved, exiſted in the body politic; the power of will- 
ing or decreeing, and that of acting. By the firſt 2 
ſociety eſtabliſhed the rules of its own conduct, and by 
the ſecond theſe rules were carried into execution and 
effect. Both of theſe powers are equally neceſſary; 
and if on the one part it is eſſential to liberty that the 
legiſlati ve ſnould be ſecured from the executive power, 
ſo it is no leſs neceſſary to ſupport this laſt againſt the 
uſurpations of the other; this could only be eſſected by 
inveſting the chief magiſtrate with an authority to ex- 
amine the acts of the legiflative body, and to refuſe to 
endow them with the ſacred character of laws. 

If the whole collective body of the people were ca- 
pable of expreſſing their will in direct terms, it would 


de abſurd to ſubject laws ſo enacted to a royal ſancti- 


on; but in a repreſentative government, where the de- 
puties might be choſen more from circumſtances of for- 
tune and ſituation than from perſonal virtue and merit, 
and where it is poſſible that the majority of them might 
unite in oppoſition to the general good, it is neceſſary 
to counteract ſuch an ariſtocracy by the prerogative of 


A monarch, Hence an alliance between the crown and 


the people, againſt every ſpecies of ariſtocracy, is cre- 
ated by their reſpeQive intereſts and their fears. If, 
for inſtance, the prince is poſſeſſed of no negative, 
what ſhall hinder the repreſentatives from paſſing an 
act for perpetuating their own authority, like the fa- 
mous long parliament of England ? What ſhall prevent 
them from invading all the functions of the executive 
power, as well as the rights of the people ? There are 
only two caſes in which a monarch can be ſuppoſed to 
refuſe his aſſent: 1ſt, where he conceives the law in 
queltion to be oppoſite to the real intereſts of the peo- 
ple; or 2dly, where, deceived by his miniſters, he is 
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induced to reſiſt a law which is injurious to their per- 
fonal intereſts. In the firſt caſe the prerogative will be 
beneficially exerciſed ; in the ſecond, the law will be on- 
ly ſuſpended : for it is impoſſible that a limited mon- 
arch ſhould long reſiſt the wiſhes of the whole nation, 
In fact, his veto, however abſolute, can be no more at 
any time than an appeal from the legiſlature to the peo- 
ple at large. 

Such were the arguments with which the almoſt irre- 
fiſtable eloquence of Mirabeau, in particular, defended 
the abſolute veto: they were, however, combated with 
ſome energy by the oppoſite party. It is eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary, ſaid they, to preſerve diſtin the two depart- 
ments of government, the legiſlative and the executive 
powers; nor is there any thing in the proper and na. 
tural functions of a king, which makes it neceſſary to 
conſtitute him as an effential integrant branch of the 
legiſlature. It is difficult to draw the line between the 
right of ſtopping proceedings, and the right of action. 
The right of ſtopping proceedings in the hands of the 
executive power, would be to make it ſuperior to the 


majority of the legiflature; it would be a lettre de 


cachet againſt the ſupreme will of the nation, | 

A ſuſpenſive veto, or an appeal to the will of the na 
tion, it was urged, would be attended with worſe con- 
ſequences than even the abſolute negative: it would 
change the very nature of the government, and convert 
it into a pure democracy; inſtead of a repreſentative 
government. What an appeal would it be, to twenty- 
ſix millions of people, of whom nine-tenths are deſti- 
tute of inſtruction, and incapable of underſtanding the 
complex nature of political queſtions ? But it is pretend- 
ed that the legiflative-power may one day encroach upon 
the executive; as if a power deſtitute of arms, could 
contend with a power which has continually arms in 
its hands; as if an aſſembly of 1200 men, neceffarily 
divided by their private intereſts, and inveſted with a 
tranſient authority, were likely to invade ſucceſsfully 
the perpetual and hereditary depoſitory of the whole 


public force. Confult hiſtory, and you will find 


his crown and his life. 
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throughout every page the legiſlature of free nations 
employed, not in uſurping the executive power, but in 
reſtraining it. Doubtleſs a good king will conſult the 
general wiſh of the nation; but a violent and obſtinate 
king will expoſe, in defending his prerogative, both 

It was in theſe terms that Meſſ. Garat junior, de 
Landine, Sales, Beaumetz, and others, attacked the 
royal negative. A very ſmall party pleaded for a ſuſ- 
penſive veto; but as both the great parties agreed in 
rejecting it, every plan of mediation appeared at firſt 
improbable. In the courſe, however, of the diſcuſſion, 
new lights were reflected upon the ſubject, and inclined 
both parties at length to this middle path ; 

It was acknowledged that the great fountain of the 
executive power could not, without ſome danger, be 
deprived of this prerogative ; nor could it be unlimited- 
ly aſſigned to the monarch, without the apprehenſi- 
on of a danger {till ſuperior. The deciſions of a 
legiſlative body are certainly not infallible, and in 
ſome inſtances may be oppoſite even to the will of the 
nation in general ; in that caſe, therefore, there ſhould 
exiſt ſome counterpoiſe to their action; and though 
it might be dangerous and impolitic to make the king a 
conſtituent part of the legiſlature, yet the power of ſuſ- 
pending a law is not an act of legiſlation. An actual 
appeal to the people at large would be impracticable, if 
not unconſtitutional, When France adopted the re- 
preſentative form of government, it virtually aboliſhed 
mandatory inſtructions from the conſtituents : ſup- 
poling then the national aſſembly to be changed at cer- 
tain periods by new elections, no great inconvenience 
could ariſe from inveſting the monarch with a power of 
ſuſpending, for a certain number of ſucceſſive legiſla- 
tures, any law that might appear to him contrary to the 
welfare of the ſtate. It was added, would not this ſuſ- 
penſive veto, on the other hand, place the repreſenta- 
tives and the king in a ſtate of emulation extremely con- 
ducive to the general good? Would not the deputies . 
of the nation become more circumſpect, in not preſent- 
ing for the royal ſanction laws which the king might re- 
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jeR with applauſe? And would not the monarch be 
cautious of ſuſpending laws, ſo good-1n themſelves as to 
ſecure their enaction in ſucceſſive legiſlatures ? 
I) be diſcuſſion of this 8 was not con- 
fined to the aſſembly. The city of Paris moſt illegally 
and improperly preſumed to dictate on this occaſion, and 
afforded a melancholy omen of that horrid and unconſti. 
tutional interference by which the government was af- 
terwards-to be outraged : the populace threatened again 
to relapſe into all their former violence; and evena liſt was 
ſhewn in which a number of members belonging to the 
afſembly itſelf were marked for deſtruction. Rennes 
and Dinan- alſo formally proteſted againſt the veto in 
the moſt violent terms. In the mean time a memoire 
was ſent from M. Neckar to the aſſembly on this ſubject, 
in which, by a number of very ſenſible arguments, he 
enforced the adoption of the ſuſpenſive veto, limiting its 
effects to two legiſlatures: but the majority, conſiſting 
of the moſt violent of both parties, on the plea of pro- 
hibiting all miniſterial influence, would not permit the 
memoire to be read. It was, however, made public in 
a ſew days, and is ſuppoſed to have had conſiderable 
weight with the people atleaſt, if not with the aſſembly. 
It was therefore at length determined, that the king 
ſhould have the power of ſuſpending any decree for two 
ſucceſhve legiſlatures; but that if a third ſhould perſiſt 
in enacting it, in that caſe it was to have the force of a 
law without the royal ſanction.“ 

While the afſembly remained undetermined on the 
important queſtion of the royal vero (for it was in agita- 
tion from the latter end of Auguſt to the 14th of Sep- 
tember), other ſubjects of government not leſs intereſt- 
ing preſented themſelves for diſcuſſion. The firſt of 
theſe regarded the permanence of a national aſſembly; in 
plain terms, whether there ſhould always exiſt an afſem- 
'bly ready to be convoked upon any occaſion, like the 
parliament of England; or whether it ſhould only meet 
periodically, and be virtually diſſolved on the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion. On this topic there was little room for diſſent, and 
it was carried in fayour of a permanent aſſembly. with 
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only three difſenting voices. On the next topic of diſ- 
cuſſion there was leſs unanimity. M. Lally Tolendal, in 
the name of the committee of conſtitution, propoſed 
that the legiſlature ſnould conſiſt of two chambers, a 
lower and an upper houſe. In the original draft which 
the reporter exhibited as an improvement on the Engliſh 
conſtitution, the ſenate or upper houſe was to be com- 
poſed of members choſen for life; but M. Mounier 
thought that this high dignity ought to be conferred 
only for ſeven years. | 

This propoſed organization was - univerſally diſap- 
proved by the people. It was evidently founded on the 
ſuppoſed balance of powers in the Engliſh conſtitution. 
But the popular party conſidered it as an aſylum for the 
old ariſtocracy, and (to uſe the phraſeology of a wri- 
ter of this party) as the cradle of a new one : nay, even 
the partiſans of the feudal ſyſtem oppoſed the creation 
of a new dignity, which was to be raiſed in functi- 


on and authority above the ancient nobility of the 


realm. 

On the diſcuſſion of the ſubje& in the aſſembly, the 
Engliſh government was treated with all due reſpect; 
but M Rabaut de St. Etienne obſerved, - that the eſta- 
bliſhment of an upper houſe there, was not originally 
with any view of reſtraining the exceſſes of popular 
counſels, but was ſimply a treaty of accommodation; 
a capitulation between the arrogance' of the great and 
the ſpirit of liberty in the people. It is,“ ſaid he, 
<« one of the feudal relics, and we have agreed to de- 
{troy that pernicious ſyſtem.” X 

The very nature of things, it was urged, is adverſe 
to every divition of the legiflative authority. The na- 
tion which is repreſented is one, the repreſentative. body 
ought to be one alſo. The wil of the nation, of which 
the aſſembly is the organ, is indiviſible, and ſo ought 
to be the voice which pronounces jit.— Again, it the 
two chambers have not reſpectively a veto upon the acts 
of each other, there is no object in dividing them: if 
each of them poſſeſſes this vero, in ſome caſes they will 
be reduced to perfect ination. If the ſenators are ap- 
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pointed for life, they will naturally be on the ſide of 


the monarch, who may gratify their avarice by places 


and penſions, and amuſe their ambition by . ſplendid 
expectations and promiſes : a ſenate for life then would 
be no more than an additional force added to the exe- 
cuttve power. | | | 
The remainder of the debate was interruped and tu- 
multuous. The biſhop of Langres, who was preſident, 
and a decided friend to the meaſure of two chambers, 
quitted the chair, which was taken by the count de 
Clermont Tonnerre; and when the ſuffrages were col- 
lected, though More than one thouſand voted, only 
_ eighty-nine were in favour of an upper houſe. - 
In the diſcuſſion of the veto two other ſubjects alſo 
had been involved; namely, the duration of the legi/- 
tative body, and the mode to be purſued in re-elefing 
the deputies. On the firſt of theſe topics two evils were 
to be avoided; an exiſtence too ſhort, which afforded 
no-ſcope for experience, nor for the diſplay of talents, 
and which would neceſſarily render the operations of 
the legiſlature verſatile and inconſtant ; and a protract- 
ed duration, which might open a way to corruption, 
and generate the pit de corps. The term of iws 
years was adopted“, as the medium between the ex- 
treme points of an annual aſſembly and the dangerous 
| noon of authority for a more extended period. 
e ſame reaſons induced the aſſembly to prefer the 
election of new members entirely to each legiflature, rather 
than a partial re. election; ſince they conceived, that 
whatever the new members might want in experience 
they would compenſate in «diligence and zeal; that it 
might be a means of extendiny the political knowledge 
and ability of the ſuperior claſſes; and, in fine, as it 
appeared the only effectual mode of utterly excluding 
Me evils of faction and venality. This, however, in 
the concluſion, though it did honour to their intenti- 
ons, proved the moſt fatal of all the falſe ſteps taken 
by the conſtituent aſſembly, and was aſſuredly the cauſe 


A term of three years would have been preferable for many 
reaſons. a * { 
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of the diſſolution of that conſtitution which they had 
eſlabliſned. | 

The aſſembly decreed with an unanimous voice of 
acclamation, That the per/on of the king is inviolable ; 
that the throne is indivifible ; that the crown is heredita- 
ry in the males of the reigning family, according to 
the order of primogeniture, to the perpetual excluſion 
of females. 

The unanimity on theſe queſtions was nearly de- 
ſtroyed, and the proceedings of the aſſembly interrupt- 
ed, by the artful introduction of a moſt imprudent to- 
pic. The only hope of the diſaffected party now reſted 
on the probability of involving the nation in a diſpute 
or conteſt with ſome foreign power; and a fair oppor- 
tunity was offered when the motion for regulating the 
ſucceſſion came under conſideration. It was then pro- 


poſed, that the aſſembly ſhould decide whether the 
- Spaniſh branch of the Bourbon family were legally 


excluded by the renunciation which Philip V. had a- 
greed to by the treaty of Utrecht. No queſtion could 
be more impertinent. or irrelevant in its object than this; 
and the neceflary conſequence of a deciſion muſt have 
been, on the one hand to diſguſt the court of Spain, 
or on the other to give occaſion to the calumniators of 
the new legiſlature to aſſert that they paid no regard to 
the ſacred nature of treaties. From this dilemma they 
were happily relieved, after three days debate, by an 
amendment propoſed by M. Target, which diſavowed 
the intention of extending the ſpirit of the laſt of the 
above articles to the prejudging of the effect of renun- 
ciations by treaty. | | 

The decrees of the 4th of Auguſt had, as we have 


already ſtated, been ſent to the king; and on the 12th 


of September a decree was paſled preſſing the neceſſity 
of their promulgation. On the 18th a letter was re- 
ceived from his majeſty, approving in general terms of 
the ſpirit of the degrees, but ſtating ſome objections 
againſt particular articles, eſpecially the abolition of 


thoſe rents which had been originally founded in per- 
Jonal ſervice, but which were to the preſent proprietors 
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a ſpecies of actual property; and alſo remarking, that 
ſome difficulty would attend the abolition of tithes ; 
and that there appeared ſome danger of offending the 
German princes who ha poſſeſſions in Alface, which 
- were ſecured to them by treaty. To theſe articles 
therefore he propoſed to give only a conditional aflent, 
with a promiſe of modiiying or even renouncing his 
opinions, if convinced by the obſcrvations of the na- 
tional aſſembly. 

Neither the people nor the aſſembly were fatisfied 
with this letter of the king. It was faid that theſe de. 
crees were ſent to the executive power, not for his 
aſſent, but for the purpoſe of promulgation merely; 
- that they were principles rather than laws, and that the 
lanction of the executive power was not neceſſary to 
the conſecration of principles ; but that the obſervati- 
ons of his majeſty would come properly under conſi- 
deration when theſe articles were to be reduced into the 
form of laws. On the motion of M. Chappelier, 
therefore, it was reſolved, “ That the preſident ſhould 
wait on the king to entreat him, that he would imme- 
diately order the promulgation of the decrees of the 
4th of Auguſt and the following days; affuring his 
majeſty that the national aſſembly would pay the moſt 
reſpectful attention to the obſervations which he had 
been pleaſed to, communicate.“ The king immediately 
acceded to the wiſhes of the legiſlature, and on the 20th 
of September ſanctioned the decrees. 

Amidſt this general proſpect of a happy eſtabliſh- 
ment of rational liberty, the derangement of the finan- 
ces ſeemed to oppoſe an invincible obſtacle to the pa- 
triotic labours of the friends of the people. The pro- 
poſed loan of eighty millions had failed ; loans in ge- 
neral were decricd ; and the current ſpecie of the king- 
dom was transferred to diſtant countries. Nothing, 
however, could diſcourage the confidence which the 
citizens repoſed in their repreſentatives : the pecuniary 
difficultics which embarraſſed the government were no 
ſooner known, than a number of diſintereſted expedt- 
ents were projected for relieving them. The wives and 
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daughters of che opulent inhabitants of Paris appeared 
at che bar of the aſſembly, and, aſter the example of 
the Roman ladies, offered their jewels and their orna- 
ments of value on the altar ofghe public. The whole 
kingdom was at once actuated by a general enthuſiaſm; 
infancy ſacrificed its toys; old age its comforts ; opu- 
lence preſented. the tribute of irs wealih ; and poverty 
itſelf conſecrated to its country a part of its ſubſiſtence. 
The king, whoſe benevolence has never been queſtion- 
ed, however imprudently he may have acted in ſome 
difficult circumſtances, and under improper influence, 
voluntarily ſent his rich ſervices of plate to the mint, 
though the aſſembly entreited him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms to revoke the reſolution: a 

The neceſſities of the ſtate, however, were too conſi- 
derable to be materially relieved by theſe patriotic do- 


nations; and they were found ſcarcely ſufficient to an- 


ſwer the current expences. M. Neckar was the only 
perſon who did not deſpair. He had the courage to re- 
preſent to the aſſembly the calamitous ſituation of the 
republic, and the means of alleviating it. He ſhewed 
that by certain reductions in the public expence, by 
different projects of œcoOmy, by an equalization of 
the taxes, the moſt reaſonable hopes might be enter- 
tained 2 the future reſtoration of credit, and 
re · eſtabliſument of the finances; and, in order to obvi- 
ate the preſent embarraſſments, propoſed that a contri- 
bution ſhould be demanded from every citizen, equiva- 
lent to à quarter of his nett income, to be collected in the 
ſpace of fifteen months, agreeably to the ſolemn decla- 
ration of the reſpective contributors. The aſſembly 
were terrified at the boldneſs of the project ; but the 
count de Mirabeau, who poſſibly repented of the ſhare 
he had taken in defeating the former proje& of the- 
miniſter, now exerted the full force of his irreſiſtible 
talents in his favour. He proved that the exigencies 
of the ſtate required an immediate ſupply ; and that it 
was impoſſible to ſubſtitute a new ſcheme of finance in 


the place of that propoſed by M. Neckar, or even to 


examine that which he had ſubmitted to them; ſince 
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to go through the very figures which the ſtatement 
contained would require a period of not leſs than three 


entire months He urged the neceflity of confidence in 


ſuch a conjuncture; a confidence which he obſerved 
the former conduct of the miniſter entirely warranted ; 

and which ought now to be accorded. to him, even 
though his'plan might not be the beſt that human in- 


genuity could deviſe, becauſe there was no other before 


them which they could adopt. Ihe aſſembly upon 
theſe reaſons accepted the plan of M. Neckar; and on 
the iſt of Ocober he preſented it in its perfect form, 
and with it his own contribution, which amounted to 
100, ooo livres. 

Though the ſcheme however was accepted in ge- 


neral, the execution of it in detail appeared to be at- 


tended with ſome difficulties ; the prmcipal of which 
was. that all the cabiers or inſtructions had prohibited 
the impoſing of any taxes till the conſtitution ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed. In this caſe, however, the neceſſities of the 
ſtate rendered a ſtrict compliance with the inſtructions 
impoſſible; but as a pledge to the public, that the al- 
ſembly were not inattentive to the vill of their conſti- 
tuents, ſeveral of the patriotic members propoſed, that 


the king ſhould be requeſted to accept that part of the 


conſtitution which was already determined, previous to 
preſenting him with the decree concerning this extraor- 
dinary impoſt. M. Mirabeau, happily combining the 
different views upon this ſubject, propoſed to make the 
firit part of M. Neckar's plan the preamble to the de- 


cree, in order that the proſpect of relief might be as 


conſpicuous as the demand. His plan was therefore a- 
dopted, notwithſtanding the clamours of oppoſition; 
and the decree, along with the declaration of rights, 
was in this ſtate.preſentcd to the king 

The events which follow, are by the candid of all 
parties allowed to be {tl enveloped i in an almoſt impe- 
netrable cloud of myſtery. The democratic writers aſ- 
ſert, that a plot was concerted of immenſe extent for the 
total ruin of the liberties of France; the principal ar- 


ticles of which were— That the king was to be tranſ- 
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ported voluntarily, or involuntarily, to Metz ; where 
the royal ſtandard was to be erected; where all the 
ancient inſtruments of deſpotiſm, the miniſters, gene- 
rals, and parliaments were to be aſſembled, and to iſſue 
manifeſtoes againſt «he repreſentatives of the nation 
That a ſubſcription was actually opened, by thoſe who 
termed themſelves the king's party, for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of carrying on a civil war—That both the capital 
and Verſailles were once more to be inveſted with a 

werful army —and that the national aſſembly was to 
be forcibly diſſolved. Theſe aſſertions undoubtedly re- 
ceive ſome countenance from the fragment of a letter 
from the count d'Eſtaing to the queen, in which he 
mentions ſuch rumours having reached his ears, and in 
which he earneſtly diſſuades her from becoming a par- 
ty in fo raſh a meaſure. Ihe court party, on the other 
hand, throw the blame upon their adverſaries, and af- 
firm that the whole was a preconcerted plan of the po- 
pular leaders to force the king and the aſſembly to re- 
ſide within the walls of Paris. 

All however that is known with certainty reſpeQing 
the circumſtances which conduced to the commotion at 
Verſailles is, that the minds of the two great parties 
which had already begun to aſſume the faQtious epithets 
of democratic and ariſtocratic, were at this period infla- 


med to a moſt extravagant pitch of reſentment, and 


diſpoſed to ſuſpect each other of the molt atrocious de- 
ſigns ; that the declaration of rights and the firſt arti- 
cles of the conſtitution had remained for ſome days in 
the hands of the king, who had delayed to give them 
the expected ſanction; that the clamours of the ariſto- 
cratic party were louder than ever; that every mode 
was eſſayed to work upon the compaſſion and the loy- 
alty of the nation; that the king was repreſented as 
dethroned, and reduced to the moſt abje& ſtate of ſlave- 
Ty; and that ſome of the dependants of the court, in 
the plenitude of their zeal, were heard to boaſt © that 
a few days would reſtore affairs to their ancient ſitua- 
tion, and that the king and his miniſters would reſume 
their power.” It is well known on the other hand, 
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that the old French guards, who compoſed, as we have 
already ſeen, the centre company in each battalion of 
the city militia, and who had been accuſtomed to the 
honour of guarding the king's perſon, ſaw with a moſt 
jealous eye that important truſt committed to the body 
guard and the militia of Verſailles. It is not improba- 
ble too, that the more ardent of the patriotic party 


might entertain ſuſpicions, that the ſovereign might one 


day effect an eſcape from the unguarded palace of Ver- 
ſailles to put himſelf into the hands of their enemies, 
and might ſecretly wiſh to ſee him lodged in the centre 
of a city devoted to their intereſts, and from which there 
was but little probability of retreat. 

An incident which occurred at Verſailles (which 
ſtamps the conduct of the court wich at leaſt the ſtigma 
of imprudence, and which evinced that they were not 
without hopes that, as the revolution was in a great 
meaſure effected by the change which was produced in 
the minds of the ſoldiery, a ſimilar change might ope- 
rate in their favour) contributed to blow the glowing 
embers into an open flame. The count d'Eſtaing, who 
commanded the national guard of Verſailles, either in- 
fluenced by the court, or jealous of the inclination 
which the French guards had manifeſted to partake 
in the honour of guarding their monarch, requeſted an 
additional regiment to aſſiſt him in preſerving tranquil- 
lity and order at the palace; and the regiment of 
Flanders dragoons was accordingly ordered for this 
ſervice. On the iſt of October an entertainment (the 
ſirſt that was ever given in public at Verſailles by that 
body) was given by the gardes-du-corps, or king's body 
guard, to the officers of the regiment of Flanders ; and 
to augment the unpopularity of the circumſtance, it was 
given in the royal ſaloon. Several of the officers of the 
national guard, with others of the military, were invi- 
ted. At the ſecond courle, four toaſts were given: 
The king, and the queen, the dauphin, and the royal 
family.“ »The nation” was propoſed, but, according 
to a number of witneſſes, expreſsly rejected by the 
gardes. du- cor pe. | 1 
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The king was juſt returned from hunting ; and the 
queen, having been informed of the gaiety of the ſcene, 
perſuaded his majeſty to accompany her with the heir 
apparent to the ſaloon, which was now filled with ſol- 
diers—the grenadiers of Flanders and the Swiſs chaſ- 
ſeurs having been admitted to the deſſert. The queen 
appeared with the dauphin in her arms, affectionate as 
ſhe was lovely, and carried the royal infant through the 
ſaloon, amid{t the acclamations and murmurs of the 
ſpectators. Fired with enthuſiaſm the ſoldiers drank 
the health of the king, the queen, and the dauphin, 
with their ſwords drawn ; and the royal gueſts bowed 
reſpectfully, and retired. | 

The entertainment, which had hitherto been conduct- 
ed with fome degree of order, now became a ſcene of 
entire confuſion. Nothing was omitted to inflame the 
paſſions of the military. The muſic played the favour- 
ite air“ O Richard, O my king, the world abandons 
thee;“ the ladies of the court diſtributed 20 ie cochades, 
the antipatriot enſign; and even ſome of the national 
guard, it is ſaid, had the weakneſs to accept them. In 
the height of this political banquet, it is affirmed, and 
there is indeed little cauſe to doubt it, that many ex- 
preſſions of marked diſreſpect towards the aſſembly and 
the nation eſcaped from the officers of the gardes-du- 
corps, and others of the military : this however might 
eaſily have happened in ſuch circumſtances, without the 
leaſt premeditation or evil deſign 

During theſe tranſactions the city of Paris was af- 
flicted with all the evils of famine. Either no bread 
was to be obtained, or bread of ſo bad a quality, that 
the populace, always miſtruſtful and ſuſpicious, were 
not without their alarms of a criminal deſign upon the 
lives, or at leaſt the health, of the inhabitants. Such 
was the ſtate of things when the news arrived of the 
fatal banquet at Verſailles. The circumſtances, which 

we have related, were ſtrangely magnified ; and all the 
ſuſpicions which were entertained reſpecting the deſign 
of diſſolving the aſſembly, and carrying off the ſove- 
reign, were added in exaggeration. At the fame time 
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the mutual reſentment of the contending parties hour. 
ly augmented ; and the imprudent conduct of the mi- 
nority expoſed them to every inſult. White and black 
cockades were worn as ſignals of defiance. They were 
torn out of the hats of the wearers by the mob; but 
ſuch was the enthuſiaſm of one of theſe votaries of 
party, that he is ſaid to have picked up from the 
round this relic of loyalty, to have kiſſed it reſpe&- 
folly, and attempted to replace it in his hat. Ever 
meaſure that could be taken by the three hundred di- 


rectors of the municipality to prevent the ſpreading of 


the inſurrection was taken — in vain! Early on the 
morning of the memorable 5th-of October, a woman 
ſallied out from the quarter of St. Euſtacia, and enter. 
ing/the corps-de-garde, and ſeizing a drum, paraded 
the adjacent ſtreets beating an alarm, and exciting the 
people by clamours ;reſpeCting. the ſcarcity of bread. 
She was foon joined by a very numerous mob, chiefly 
of women, and fepaired immediately to the Hotel de 
Ville. A few of the committee of the commune were 
aſſembled ; and M. Gouvion, at the head of the nati- 
onal guard, endeavoured to prevent their entrance: 
but the ſoldiers, {wayed either by gallantry, humanity, 
or diſaffection, gave way, and permitted them to pals. 
Some of the women, who by their air and manner ap- 
peared of a ſuperior claſs, entered with good humour 
into converſation with the committee, and pleaded elo- 
quently the cauſe of their companions, who under va- 
rious circumſtances of miſery came to alk for relief. 
But the greater number, both by their appearance and 
their conduct, ſhewed that they were collected from 
the loweſt rank of indigence and depravity. With 
horrid imprecations they demanded bread and arms; 
they exclaimed with violence againſt the puſillanimity 
of the men, and threatened the lives of the whole com- 
mittee, and particularly of M. Bailly and the marquis 
de la Fayette. Others penetrated the magazine of 
arms; and a third troop aſcended the belfry, where 
they attempted to ſtrangle the abbè Lefevre. In one 
of the halls two furies endeavoured to ſet fire to the 
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public papers, but were happily prevented by Staniſla- 


us Maillard, who had rendered himſelf fo famous at 


the taking of the Baſtille. bye: 
This young patriot, finding all endeavours to reſiſt 
the fury of the mob in vain, employed a new ſtratagem 
to preſerve his country. He applied to the command- 
ing officer for his authority; and having obtained it, 
he proceeded down the ſtairs of the Hotel de Ville, 
which were filled with women, and ſeizing a drum, 
which lay at the door, he offered to put himſelf at the 
head of the inſurgents, the univerſal clamour of whom 
was to proceed to Verſailles: - By an unanimous ſhout 
of applauſe Maillard was choſen captain of this turbu- 
lent troop; and by his authority the aſſembly was ad- 
journed to the Champs Eliſces. When arrived at this 
general rendezvous their, numbers amounted to upwards 
of eight thouſand ; and their firſt meaſure was to ſur- 
round their chief, and to inſiſt upon his leading them 
to the arſenal to equip themſelves completely with arms. 
Fortunately, he had authority enough to make himſelf 
heard, and to convince them that the arms had been 
removed from the arſenal z and he had even ſufficient 
addreſs to engage them to lay aſide the weapons with 
which they had provided themſelves, by repreſenting 
to them, that ſince their object was to ſupplicate the 
aſſembly for juſtice and for bread, they would operate 
more forcibly on the compaſſion of that body, by ap- 
ring as diſtreſſed petitioners, than with arms in their 
ands. They departed for Verſailles about noon, pre- 
ceded by a company of armed men, and guarded in 


the rear by the volunteers of the Baſtille, whom Mail- 


lard had prepared for that purpoſe. {ay 

Unfortunately the fanaticiſm of the moment was 
communicated to the grenadiers. 'they not only de- 
clared, © that they could not turn their bayonets a- 
gainſt the poor women who came to aſk for bread,” 
but intimated an inclination themſelves to proceed to 
Verſailles. Their ſpokeſman declaimed loudly againſt 
the committee of ſubſiſtence, againſt the gardes-du- 


Vol. I. 


corps, and concluded, that the people were miſera- 
3 R 
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ble, and the ſource of the evil was at Verſailles; that 


they muſt go and find out the king, and bring him to 
Paris.” While the marquis de la Fayette reaſoned, 
inſiſted, threatened, the tumult increaſed from all 
quarters; an immenſe crowd armed with ſticks, pikes, 
guns, &c. ruſhed from the ſuburbs; and though the 
national guard appeared not in the moſt tractable diſ- 
poſition, the mayor and municipality probably conceiv- 
ed it to be the only means of preventing miſchief at 


Verſailles to permit their departure with their com- 


mander at their head. The marquis therefore received 
an order to depart for Verſailles, and it was moſt 
cheerfully obeyed by the national guard. 

The repreſentatives 'of the nation, the majority of 
whom at leaſt were totally unconſcious of what was 
paſling in Paris, were aſſembled on the th, in expec- 
tation of receiving back the conſtitutional articles ſanc- 
tioned by the king. M. Mounier was then preſident. 
The fitting opened with reading a letter from the king, 
in which he pleaded “ the difficulty-of judging partial- 
ly of the conſtitution; adding, however, that in the 
confidence that the new articles were calculated to eſta- 
bliſh the happineſs and proſperity of the kingdom, he 
accepted them ; but with one poſitive condition, that 
from the ſpirit of the wBEole ſyſtem the executive pow- 
er ſhould have its entire effect in the hands of the mo- 
narch. He concluded with obſerving, that though 
theſe conſtitutional articles did not all indiſcriminately 
preſent him with the idea of perfection, yet he thought 
it proper to pay this reſpect to the wiſh of the aſſembly, 
and to the alurming circumftances which fo ſtrongly 
preſſed him to deſire the re eſtabliſhment of Jones or- 
der, and confidence. 

This letter by no means proved acceptable to the af- 
ſembly; the popular members marked in ſtrong terms 
their diſapprobation of this proviſional aſſent, which 
only ſeemed to be given in conſequence of the alarm- 
ing circumſtances of the nation. In the courſe of the 
debate many alluſions were made to the indecent feſti- 


val of the military 1 diſgraced Verſailles on the 
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preceding week. The inſults offered to the nation and. 
the national cockade were pointedly mentioned, as well 
as the menaces of the ſoldiery. A motion was at 
length made, that the guilty perſons on that occaſion 
ſhould be delivered up to the rigour of the law, and. 
that the accuſations which had been now inſinuated 
ſhould be- formed into a criminal proceſs. At. theſe 
words the count de Mirabeau roſe. © I begin,” ſaid 
he, by declaring that I conſider the motion as ſu- 
premely impolitic ; nevertheleſs, if it is perſiſted in, I 
am ready to produce the details, and to ſign them with 
my own. hand. But this aſſembly mult firſt declare 
that the perſon of the king alone is ſacred, and that all 
other individuals, whatever their ſtation, are equally 
ſubjects, and reſponſible to the laws.” The prudence 


of the preſident and the aſſembly prevailed over the 


raſhneſs of both parties. The motion was withdrawn; 
and it was decreed, that the preſident ſhould wait on 
the king to requelt a ſimple acceptance of the conſtitu- 
tional articles. The aſſembly was frequently alarmed, 
during the courſe of this diſcuflion, by repeated intelli- 
gence that all Paris was advancing to Verſailles. . Mail- 
lard conducted his tumultuous troop with uncommon 
addreſs. When he came within ſight of Verſailles he 
arranged them in the. ranks; and advertiſed them, 
that as they were enteriag a place where they were not 
expected, they muſt be careful, by the cheerfulneſs of 
their appearance and the regularity of their conduct, 
to excite no alarms in the inhabitants. When arrived 
at the gate of the national aſſembly, Maillard undertook 
to ſpeak for them. He entered attended by fifteen of 
the women, and perſuaded the reſt to wait for his re- 
turn at the gate. His addreſs had two objects: © to 
entreat that the aſſembly would deviſe. ſome method of 
relieving the dreadful ſcarcity of bread which prevailed 
at Paris, and which he faid had been occaſioned by the 
interception of the convoys, and by the monopoliſts; 
and to ſolicit that the gardes-du-corps might be ordered 
to aſſume the national cockade.“ He had ſcarcely fi- 
niſhed, when a national cockade was preſented to him 
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on the part of the gardes du- corps, as a proof that 
they had already adopted it. Maillard ſhewed it to the 
women, who immediately anſwered by loud acclamati- 
ons of Vive le roi, & M M. les gardes-du-corps ! A 
deputation was immediately appointed to wait on the 
king with this intelligence. W Fe (ts 
The king had gone that morning to take the diverſion 
of ſhooting in the woods of Meudon; and in the midſt 
of his ſport intelligence was brought, © that a moſt 
formidable band of women were on their way from Pa- 
ris, exclaiming for bread.” * Alas!” anſwered the 
king, “if Thad it, I ſhould not wait to be aſked. On 
his return, as ſoon as he mounted his horſe, a chevalier 
of St. Louis fell upon his knees and beſeeched his ma- 
jelty not to be afraid. I never was afraid in my life, 
returned the king. | an 
On his arrival at Verſailles, he found the gardes . du- 
corps and the national guard under arms, and the pa- 
lace ſurrounded by a mob. With the deputation from 
the afſembly five of the women were introduced to his 
majeſty, who, on hearing of the diſtreſſes of the metro» 
polis, was extremely moved, and the women ſympa- 
thized in the feelings of the monarch. ' Louiſa Chabry, 
a young woman who was employed in ſome of the 
branches of ſculpture, and was only ſeventeen years of 
age, fainted. When ſhe recovered ſhe defired leave to 
kiſs the king's hand, who embraced her, and diſmiſſed 
her with an elegant compliment. The women without 
door: could ſcarcely believe the report of thoſe who 
had been admitted. In the mean time the king ſigned 
an order for bringing corn from Senlis and de Lagni, 
and for removing every obſtacle which impeded the 
ſupply of Paris. This order was reported to the vo- 
men, and they retired with acclamations of gratitude 
and joy. | 2x 
This band of Amazons was no ſooner diſperſed than 
it was ſucceeded by another, headed by M. Brunout, 
a ſoldier of the Pariſian guard, whom they had com- 
pelled to afſume the unpleaſant office of their leader. 
It is uncertain upon what provocation M. Savonieres, 
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à lieutenant in the gardes- du - corps, and two other of- 


ſicers, * nr out Brunout from his com- 


pany, and chaſed him along the ranks with their drawn 
labres. The unhappy man was upon the point of be- 
ing cut to pieces with their ſabres, when one of the 
national guard of Verſailles fired upon M. Savonieres, 
and broke his arm, and by that means ſaved the life of 
Brunout: and this incident is ſaid to have greatly in- 
creaſed that unfortunate antipathy which the people af - 
terwards manifeſted by atrocious acts of cruelty to the 
gardes-du-corps. OED | 
Whether there was indeed a concerted plan to 
carry off the king to Metz, or whether the court 
was really terrified by the accident which we have 
uſt recounted, it is impoſſible to determine; but the 
which communicates with the orangery. The national 
guard of Verſailles, however, who occupied the poſt, 
refuſed to permit them to paſs; and the king himſelf 
was reſolute in his determination. to ſtay, declaring, 
5 that-he would rather periſh, than that the blood of 
the people ſhould be ſpilled in his quarrel.” ; 
Ihe aſſembly continued fitting ; but the ſeſſion was 
tumultuous, and interrupted by the ſhouts and haran- 
gues of the Pariſian fiſh-women, who filled the galle- 
ries*; A letter, however, from the king was read, de- 
ploring the ſcarcity of proviſions, and recommending 
that effectual means might be taken to remedy that ca- 
lamity; and in a little time after M. Mounier entered 
with the pure and ſimple aſſent of the king to the con- 
ſtitutional articles. The aſſembly was then adjourned; 


The ſuperior wiſdom of the American congreſs over the French 
aſſembly was manifeit in many inſtances, but in yone more than in 
this, that their deliberations were all private, or at leaſt in the pre - 
fence of few auditors. The orators of the French aſſemblies, too 
eager for applauſe, imprudently opened their galleries or tribunes to 
che public. The leaſt pernicious effect of this injudicious arrange- 
ment was, that the aſſembly became a mere theatre, and the mem- 
bers only actors, whoſe ſole view was to catch the applauſe of the 
galleries In the end the auditors became their maſters, and uſed 
them as they deſerved, +» F<; Nn 


ng's carriages were ordered to the gate of the caſtle 


{ 
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but the applauſe which was beſtowed on its proceedings 
was mingled with affecting murmurs and complaints, 
the multitude-crying out that they were actually ſtarv- 
ing, and that the majority of them had eaten nothing 


for upwards of twenty four hours. The preſident 


therefore humanely ordered that proviſions ſhould be 
fought for in every part of the town, and the hall of the 
aſſembly was the ſcene of a miſerable, ſcanty, and tu- 
multuous banquet. Indeed, ſuch was the dreadful fa. 
mine, that the horſe of one of the gardes du corps be- 
ing killed in a tumult, he was immediately roaſted, 
and greedily devoured by the mob. Previous to the 
adjournment of the aſſembly, Maillard and a number 
of the women ſet off in carriages, provided by the king, 
for Paris, carrying with them the king's letter, and the 
reſolyes of the national aſſembly, in the hope of reſtor- 
ing peace to the metropolis. | | | 

Darkneſs and a deluge of rain added to the horrors of 
the night. The wretched multitudes who had travel- 
led from Paris were expoſed, almoſt famiſhed, to the 
inclemencies of the weather in the open ſtreets : with- 
in the caſtle. all was trepidation ; nothing was to be 
heard from without but imprecations, and the voice of 
enraged multitudes demanding the lives of the queen 
and of the gardes- du corps. Towards midnight, how- 
ever, all appeared tolerably ſtill and peaceable, when 


the beating of the drums, and the light of innumerable 


torches, announced the approach of the Pariſian army. 
The marquis de la Fayette on his arrival repaired to the 
royal cloſet, and informed the king of the whole pro- 
ceedings of the day; a part of the national guards were 
diſtributed in poſts agreeably to the orders of his ma- 
eſty; the reſt were entertained by the inhabitants of 

erſailles, or retired to lodge in the churches and pub- 
lic edifices, for the remainder of the night; and tran- 
quillity appeared once more perfectly reſtored. | 

The troops of vagabonds who had accompanied Mail- 
lard, or who had followed the Pariſian militia, were 
chiefly diſpoſed of in the hall of the aſſembly, and in 
the great corps · de · garde; and at about five in the morn- 
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ing the marquis de la Fayette, after having viſited all 


the poſts, and found every thing perfectly quiet, reti- 
'red to his chamber to write to the municipality of Pa- 


tis, and perhaps in the hope of fnatching a few hours 
repoſe. 


The day began to break at about half paſt five; and 


at this period, crowds of women and other deſperate 
perſons, breathing vengeance and thirſting for blood, 
advanced to the caſtle, which, in the fatal ſecuriry which 
the arrival of the Parifian militia inſpired, was left un- 
guarded in ſeveral places. Some of the iron gates were 
thut, and ſome left open. An immenſe crowd found 
its way into the cour des miniftres, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the royal gate, which was ſhut, and a num- 
ber of the invaders attempted to ſcale it. Another troop 
of 'ruffians ' proceeded to the chapel court, and another 
to that of the princes, and by both theſe avennes pe- 
netrated into the royal court. Some haſty diſpoſitions 
of defence were made by a M. Agueſſeau; the gardes- 
du corps were ſoon under arms, and one man was 
wounded by them in the arm, and another ſhot dead. 
The crowd immediately mounted the grand ſtair-caſe, 
where one of the gardes-du-corps, M. Miomandre, en- 
deavoured to diſſuade them from their attempt; but 
he narrowly eſcaped with his life. M. Tardivet du 
Repaire haſted to the ne apartment, in order to 
prevent the entrance of the banditti; but he was aſ- 
failed by thouſands, and felled to the ground. A vil- 
lain with a pike attempted to pierce him to the heart; 
but he had the good fortune to wreſt the weapon from 
his hand, with which he parried the attacks of his ene- 
mies, and at length effected his eſcape. M. Miomandre 
in the mean time made his way to the queen's apart- 
ment. He opened the door, and cried out to a lady 
whom he ſaw in the inner chamber “ Save the queen, 
madam, her life is in danger; I am here alone againſt 
two thouſand tigers.“ He ſhut the door; and after a 
few minutes reſiſtance was deſperately wounded with a 
ys and left for dead ; though he afterwards reco- 
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The queen had been awaked à quarter of an hour 


before by the clamours of the women who aſſembled 


upon the terrace; but her waiting- woman had ſatisfied 
her by ſaying, that they were only the women of Pa. 
ris, who n not being able to find a lodging, 
were walking about.“ But the tumult approaching, 
and becoming apparently more ſerious, ſhe roſe, dreſſed 
herſelf in halte, and ran to the king's apartment by a 
private paſſage. In her way ſhe heard the noiſe of a 
Piſtol and a muſket, which redoubled her terror. My 
friends, ſaid ſhe to every perſon ſhe met, © ſave me and 
my children.” In the king's chamber ſhe found the 


dauphin, who had been brought there by. one of her 


women ; but the king was gone. Awaked by the tu- 
mult, he had ſeen from a window the multitude preſſ- 
ing towards the great ſtair-caſe; and alarmed for the 
queen, he haſted to her apartmenent, and entered at 
one door in the moment ſhe had quitted it by the other. 
He returned without loſs of time; and having with the 
queen brought the princeſs royal into the chamber 
they prepared to face the multitude. 
In the mean time the noiſe and tumult increaſed, and 
appeared at the very door of the chamber. Nothing 
was to be heard but the moſt dreadful exclamations, 
with violent and repeated blows againſt the outer door, 
a, pannel of which was broken. Nothing but inſtant 
death was expected by the royal company. Suddenly, 
however, the tumult ſeemed to ceaſe—every thing was 
quiet; and, a moment after, a gentle rap was heard at 
the door. It was opened, and in an inſtant the apart- 
ments were filled with the Pariſian guard. The officer 
who conducted them ordered them to ground their 
arms. We come, ſaid he, © to ſave the king ;” 
and turning to ſuch of the gardes-du-corps as were in 
the apartments—** We will fave you alſo, gentlemen ; 
let us from this moment be united.“ 

Unfortunately the national guard arrived too late to 
prevent all the miſchief. Two of the gardes- du- corps 
were murdered. by the mob before the troops could be 
rallied, and their heads fixed on ſpikes ſerved as the 
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flandards of this deteſtable banditti. From the firſt 
moment of the alarm the marquis de la Fayette had 
even exceeded his uſual activity. He appeared in eve- 
ty quarter: Gentlemen,“ ſaid he to the Parifian ſol- 


diers, © I have pledged my word and honour to the 
king that nothing belonging to him fhall receive injury. 


1fT break my word, I ſhall be no longer worthy to be 


our commander.” Captain Gondran, the officer who 

ad driven the ruffians from the king's apartment, was 
not leſs conſpicuous for his activity. The Parifians 
forced their way in every part through the almoſt im- 
penetrable maſs -ſurrounded the gardes-du-corps, and 
placed them in ſafety under their own colours. 
Plunder is however commonly one great object of a 
mob. The banditti had already begun to ſtrip the pa- 
lace, and to throw the furniture to each other out of 
the windows. M. Gondran purſued them from place 


mer conſidered the others as their deliverers ; while 
the latter evinced every inclination that they ſhould in 
future form one united corps. | | 

The royal family now ventured to ſhew themſelves 
at a balcony, and received the molt lively acclamations 
of reſpect from the ſoldiers and the people. But whe- 
ther it had been planned by the popular party, or whe- 
ther it was the immediate impulſe of the multitude— 
but the former is moſt probable—at the firſt a ſingle 
voice, or a few voices, exclaimed “ The king to Pa- 


1s! and this was. inſtantly followed by an univerfal ac- 


2 entorcing the ſame demand. After ſome con- 
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ſultation with the marquis de la Fayette, the te ac 


dreſſed them: You wiſh me to go to Paris—I will 
go, on the condition that Jam to be accompanied by 
my wife and children.” He was anſwered by reitera- 
ted acclamations of Vive le ro: / 

Before the departure of the king, the e aſ· 
ſembly was convened; and, on the motion of M. Mi- 
rabeau, paſſed a ſolemn decree, that the aſſembly was 
inſeparable from the perſon of the king.“ A deputa- 
tion of one hundred members was alſo appointed to ac- 
company the king to Paris. During the preparations 
for the journey, the gardes du corps changed hats and 
ſwords with the grenadiers and national guards, and 
both they and the regiment of Flanders deſired leave to 


mix indiſcriminately in the ranks. It was two o'clock . 


in the afternoon before the proceſſion ſet out. During 
the progreſs all was gaiety and joy among the ſoldiers 
and the ſpectators ; and ſuch was the reſpe& in which 
the French nation ſtill held the name and perſon of 
their king, that the multitude were ſuperſtitiouſly. per- 
ſuaded that the royal preſence would actually put an 
end to the famine*. On his arrival, the king was con- 
gratulated by the municipality, and declared his appro- 
bation of the loyalty which the city of Paris manifeſt- 
ed. On this occaſion he gave one proof, among ſeve- 
ral others, which he had before given, that however he 
might be wrought upon by milrepreſentation and evil 
counſels, his character was in the general neither defi- 
cient in good ſenſe nor firmneſs. As they aſcended the 
ſtairs of the Hotel de Ville, the marquis de la Fayette 
requeſted the king that he would either aſſure the ag 
le himſelf, or permit ſome other perſon to aſſure t 
in his name, that he would fix his abode. in Paris. «I 
feel no objection, replied the monarch, © to fix my 
abode in my good city of Paris : but I have not yet 
formed any determination on the ſubject; and J will 
| Full no promiſe which I do not poſitively mean to 
ulfil.“ 


The. "des exclamation was, as they proceeded along, < We 
are bringing the baker, the baker's wife, and the little er, 


man.“ 
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CHAP. IV. 


Emigration of the ariſtocratic members of the aſſembly — 
Title of King of the French—Duke of Orleans retires 
to England—A baker: hanged by the mob at Paris— 
. Riot at—New diviſion of the empire Church lands ap- 
plied to the exigencies' of the ftate—Lettres de cachet 
aboliſhed Committee appointed 10 inſpect the penſion 
in Diſtinction of orders aboliſhed — Oppoſition of the 
provincial ſtates and parliaments—Riots at Marſeilles 
and Toulon— Melancholy event at Senlis—Debate on 
the eligibility of miniſters to the national afſembly— 
Conſica declared a conflituent part of the French em- 
pire Plan of the caifſe de Pextraordinaire—Refujal 
of .a donation from Geneva—of an alliance with Bra- 
. bant—Reſtance. of the parliament of Britany—Afair 
* of the marquis de Favras— Municipalities made reſpon- 
ble for damages ſuſtained by riot —Suppreſſion of 
: monaſteries — Emiſſion of Aſſignats—Gabelle, &'c. abo- 
 liſhed—Reform of the juriſprudence—T roubles in St. 
Domingo, c. - Publication of the red book—Religious 
inſurrections at Toulouſe, Montabon, and Nifſmes— 
. Right of making war and peace---Organization of the 
clergy--- Abolition of titles, &c.---Grand confederation--- 
Return of M. d' Orleans. ö 


HATEVER might have been the intentions of 
either party in producing the riots of the 5th 


and 6th of October, the removal of the king to the 


metropolis was, for the moment, productive of the hap- 
pieſt conſequences. It ſatisfied the ſuſpicious and un- 
quiet minds of the Pariſians; it brought their ſove- 
reign more immediately in connexion with them, and 
ſtrengthened in ſome degree the bands of union: nay, 
chimerical as it may appear, the ſuperſtitious fancy of 
the populace, that the preſence of the king would ter- 
minate the famine, was in ſome degree realiſed. The 
abundance and profuſion which always accompany a 
court, procured fome relief to the indigent ; and the 
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conſciouſneſs of the ſupply that would be neceſfary, fer- 
ved to repleniſh the impoveriſhed markets. 

The ariſtocratic party connected with the court, were 
the perſons who manifeſted the deepeſt regret on this 
occaſion. If they really entertained any deſign of con. 
veying the king to a diſtant part, it was fruſtrated b 
this meaſure; and, independent of this, they had — 
to be apprehenſive of the fury of the populace, ſhould a- 
ny incident happen to excite their ardent and ſanguinary 
reſentment. 

In the aſſembly itſelf, notwithſtanding the vote which 
declared the legiflative body to be inſeparable from the 
perſon of the monarch, ſome objections were ſtrongly 
inſiſted on againſt the projected removal; and indeed 
the ſequel evinced them to be but too well founded. 
It was ſaid, that the deputies would no longer be the 
legiſlators of the nation; they muſt. pbey the arbitrary 
mandates of the populace, and even the freedom of de- 
bate would be annihilated. To remove their ſcruples, 
a letter was directed to them by the king, inviting them 
to reſume their ſeſſion in the metropalis ; and this was 
powerfully ſeconded by a deputation from the citizens 
of Paris. By the mouth of their ſpeaker, M. Briſſot, 
the citizens profeſſed © their joy at the expected remo- 


val of the repreſentative body; they pledged themſelves 


by a ſolemn oath to protect the perſons of the deputies, 
and the freedom of debate“; they intimated that they 
had forwarded an addreſs to all the provinces and com- 
munities of France, to ſatisfy them relative to the late 

roceeding ; to aſſure them that the commune of Paris 
was act uated by the moſt perfect loyalty to the king, the 
molt inviolabte obedience to the national aſſembly, and 
a fincere paternal regard to all the municipalities of the 

mn, 

Though this addreſs might probably diminiſh the 
fears of a part of the aſſembly, and certainly haſtened 
their remoyal ; yet the apprehenſions of the ariſtocratic 
paſt. of that body were not removed by theſe empty pro- 


>} The oaths of a mob never can be deſerving of credit. 
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feſſions. Numberleſs paſſports were folicited on various 
excuſes ; and among theſe ſome deſerters from the popu- 
| lar cauſe were obſerved with regret. M. Mounier and 
| count Lally Tolendal retired in diſguſt. Many of the 
high ariſtocratic members took refuge in other countries, 
cs they applied themſelves indefatigably to what is 
| always a deſtructive meaſure, that of exciting a foreign 
war againſt their country; and by this fatal ſtep brought 
ultimate ruin upon their king, their cauntry, and them- 
ſelves. To prevent, however, as much as poſſible fimi- 
lar emigrations, the national aſſembly decreed, © that 
paſſports to the members ſhould be only granted for a 
ſhort and limited period; and that as to unlimited paſſ- 
ports on account of ill health, they ſhould not be grant- 
ed till ſubſtitutes were elected; that in future all ſubſti- 
tutes ſhould be elected by the citizens at large, or by 
their repreſentatives, without any regard to orders; and 
that eight days after the firſt at Paris, a call of 
the houſe ſhould be inſtituted.” | 
A proclamation aſcertaining the rights of citizens 
was next decreed; the power of originating laws was 
excluſively confined to the aſſembly; and the executive 
power was prohibited the liberty of creating or ſuppreſſ- 
ing poſts or offices without an act of the legiſlature. The 
power of laying taxes was alſo veſted excluſively in the 
repreſentatives of the people; the reſponſibility of mini- 
{ters was eſtabliſhed ; and the pernicious phraſeology in 
the proclamations and other as of the king, © ſuch is 
our pleaſure,” &c. was aboliſhed. The title of the kin 
was changed from “ the king of France,” to that of 
* king of the French,” as more expreſſive of the office, 
which is a king or ruler of men, and not of the ſoil or 
territory. Some difficulty aroſe reſpecting the title of 
king of Navarre; for that petty ſtate, conſidering itſelf 
rather as the ally than as a part of the empire, had not 
ſent repreſentatives to the national aſſembly. The de- 
puties of the great provinces, however, ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed this title, and aſſerted that the king might as well 
be ſtyled count of Provence, duke of Britany, king of 
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Corſica, as king of Navarre: it was therefore agreed to 
expunge the title. | 
Tranquillity, however, was by no means perfectly re- 
ſtored; and to repeat the vague and idle reports that 
every day were ſpread, to the alarm of the people, would 
require volumes : for ſeveral nights the houſes of indi- 


viduals were marked with chalk, and the colours, it was 


ſaid, denoted whether they were to be plundered, burnt, 
or the inhabitants murdered, In this\ſtate of ſuſpicion 
and ferment, innumerable reports, ſome true, and ſome 
falſe, and ſome, the foundations of which have never 
yet been completely explored, were induſtriouſly propo- 
ey; among others, was a rumour which repreſented 
the duke d' Orleans as harbouring criminal deſigns up- 
on the crown, or the regency at leaſt. The marquis de 
la Fayette, who was always forward in every thing that 
might contribute to the union of order and good govern- 
ment with the bleſſings of liberty, untertook to perſuade 
the duke to withdraw himſelf from the public for at leaſt 
a ſhort time. He was inveſted with ſome public com- 
miſſion, rather nominal than real, and ſolicited from the 
aſſembly a paſſport for England. The count de Mira- 
beau, and ſome others of the more intimate friends of 
the duke, oppoſed ſtrenuouſly his retiring, as more like- 
ly to give credit to the reports againſt him than to diſ- 
prove them ; but he choſe to retire from the ſcene of 
difficulty and danger. At Boulogne his highneſs was 
ſtopped by the municipality, notwithſtanding his paſ- 
ſport and detained till ſet free by a ſubſequent order of the 
aſſembly. 

On the 19th of October the repreſentatives of the 
French nation held their firſt ſeſſion at Paris. A depu- 
tation from the commune waited on them 3 
with the congratulations of the city, at the head of whic 
were M. Bailly the mayor, and the marquis de la Fayette. 
After the anſwer of the preſident, which was interrupted 


by peals of applauſe, the count de Mirabeau embraced 


the opportunity to preſs a vote of thanks to the mayor 
and. the commander of the national guards for their el- 
ſential ſervices to the nation, and © thus (he ſaid) to ſip- 


nalize their firſt ſeſſion in the metropolis, by a public 
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act of juſtice, which was calculated to confirm. the au- 
thority of the civil powers, and to repreſs the falſe zeal 
of imprudent friends, as well as the malignant deſigns 
of the enemies of freedom.” The vote of thanks. was 


decreed amidſt the loudeſt acclamations, and the ſeſſion 


of that day concluded, contrary to general expeQation, 
without the ſmalleſt diſturbance. 

Neither this a& of reſpe& towards the magiſtracy of 
the city, however, nor the departure of the duke d' Or- 
leans, could entirely prevent the horror of maſſacre and 
inſurrection; and the aſſembly had ſcarcely been eſta- 
bliſhed two days at Paris, before a moſt atrocious mur- 
der, committed almoſt in its very preſence, obliged them 
to adopt a ſtronger meaſure to prevent civil outrage and 


bloodſhed. On the 21ſt of October an unfortunate ba- 


ker, of the name of Frangois, who reſided in the ſtreet 
Marche Palu, cloſe to the Archeveche, where the aſſem- 
bly at that period was convened, was ſingled out as the 
victim of popular phrenſy. After having ſerved out his 
uſual quantity of bread in the morning, he found his 
door ſtill beſieged by ſeveral perſons who had not yet 
been able to obtain a ſupply. Among theſe was a wo- 
man, who is ſaid to have borne a particular enmity a- 
gainſt the unfortunate baker, and who inſiſted on ſearch- 
ing the houſe for bread. On entering, ſhe found three 
loaves which the journeymen had reſerved for their own 
uſe ; and ſnatching up one of them in her hand, ſhe raiſ- 
ed the injurious outcry, that Francois had reſerved a 
part of the proviſion which ought to have been diſtribu- 
ted for the uſe of the poor, and that he was a monopo- 
liſt and a monſter. The complaint was no ſooner made 
public than an immenſe mob was collected; the baker 
was dragyed forcibly to the Greve ; and there, notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of the municipality in his favour, 
he was hanged. | | 
So outrageous a defiance of authority, ſo complete a 
ſubverſion of law and juſtice, could not eſcape the point- 


ed notice of the legiſlature. The firſt movements of po- 


. fury, on their deliverance from deſpotiſm, might 
eem excuſable; but the populace of Paris had now 
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teached the ſummit of licentiouſneſs and injuſtice. They | 


had erected themſelves into a power ſuperior to the a- 
giſtrates; and unleſs ſome decifive meaſure was taken, 
there was danger that the repreſentative body itſelf 
would no longer be able to maintain its authority. An 
act was immediately paſſed for the prevention and the 
diſperſion of riots; which authoriſed the magiſtrates, on 
any number of perſons aſſembling, to call in the aid of 
the 3 and to proclaim martial law. A red flag 
was to be diſplayed Ban the principal window of the 
town- houſe; and from that moment all aſſemblies of the 
populace, with or without arms, were to be confidered 
as criminal. Should the mob refuſe to diſperſe on be- 
ing required by the magiltrates, the military were then 
to act on the offenfive ; thoſe who eſcaped might be ar- 
reſted ; and if unarmed, and they had been guilty of no 
act of violence, they were to be imptiſoned for one year: 
if found in arms, they were declared liable to three years 
impriſonment; and if they bad committed any violence, 
were judged guilty of a-capital offence, To give effect 
and vigour to this law, the committee of 4 was 
ordered to make all neceſſary inquiries into treaſonable 
offences; and the conftitutional committee to form 2 


plan as ſoon as poſſible of a tribunal for the trial of all 


crimes of lee nation; and in the mean time this power 
was for the preſent veſted in the court of the Chatelet. 

heſe efforts of the aſſembly were vigorouſly ſecond- 
ed by the municipality. The murderer of Francois 
was arreſted on the very day on which he committed 
the crime; and on tlie following day was executed, 
with another. unfortunate perſon who'was alſo convicted 
of exciting ſedition. The king and queen fympathiſed 
in the diſtreſs of the unfortunate widow of Frangois : 
by the hands of the duke de Liancourt they ſent her 
two thouſand crowns ; the commune alſo ſent a depu- 
tation with a preſent to her; his remgins were decent- 
ly intered at the public expence ; and the king and 
queen undertook to become the ſponſors at the baptiſm 
of the child with which his widow was pregnant at the 
time of his death. 5, AT YOON, 
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The ſame diſpoſition to violence, the ſame proneneſs 
to ſuſpicion, that appeared in the capital, was no leſs 
active in the provinces. At Alengon, the viſcount Ca- 
raman, who had been ſent thither by marſhal Contades 
with a detachment of horſe, was on the point of being 
deſtroyed by the populace, on a moſt improbable ru- 
mour that he was inimical to the revolution. And' at 
Vernon, a M. Planter, deputy of the commune at Pa- 
ris, who had been ſent by the magiſtrates to purchaſe 
corn, was ſeized by the mob, and after a mock trial, 
the fatal cord was twice fixed round his neck; when 
Mr. Neſham, a young Engliſhman, who happened to be 
in the town, oppoſed himſelf ſingly to the violence of 
the populace, and reſcued from inſtant death a res 
ſpectable member of ſociety. For this noble act 


of courage and humanity, Mr. Neſham was ho- 


noured with the firſt civic crown which was ever de- 
creed in France; and was preſented by the magiſtrates 
of Paris with a ſword, on which was engraved the ho- 
nourable teſtimony of having ſaved the life of a French 


citizen- At Lanion, a town in Britany,. alſo, ſome 


gentlemen who had been ſent from Breſt for the pur- 
chaſe of proviſions incurred a ſimilar danger with M. 
Planter. A detatchment, however, of the national 
guard from Breſt ſoon reſtored order and tranquillity, 
and obliged the inhabitants of Lanion to make ſatisfac- 
tion for the outrages they had committed. 

The next important object which occupied the at- 
tention of the legiſlative body, was to reform and or- 
ganize the repreſentation of the kingdom: A plan 
was propoſed by the abbe Sieyes for this purpoſe, in 
which we equally admire the ingenuity of the project- 
or, and his induſtry in completing it. The ancient 
diviſion of the kingdom into provinces, each poſſeſſing 
what is termed its peculiar rights, each governed by 
peculiar laws, and each forming in itſelf a little king- 
dom, with its own parliament, its own metropolis, its 
own juriſdiction, was found to be productive of a ri- 
valſhip and jealouſy, which nothing but the ſtrong arm 
of 1 could coeree. In the preſent glow of pa- 
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triotiſm, the preſent tranſport of liberty, the minds of 
men were diſpoſed to ſacrifices and renunciations; but 
there was the utmoſt reaſon to apprebend, that ſhould 
this auſpicious criſis not be improved, ſhould the gene- 
Tous feelings of the moment be ſuffered to ſubſide, 
thole petty local prejudices, which weaken and disjoint 
2 ſtate, would again revive; and as every government 
which approaches the republican form is naturally 
weaker than that which partakes of abſolute monarchy, 
they could only revive to diſtragt, and perhaps diſmem. 
ber, the empire. Beſides the radical diviſion into pro- 
vinces, the kingdom was alſo divided fantaſtically and 
irregularly upon other principles. It was divided into 
governments, agreeably to the military order; into 
generalities, according to the order of adminiſtration ; 
into dioceſes, according to the eccleſiaſtical order; and 
alſo ſubdivided in the judicial order into bailiwicks, 
ſeneſchals, &c. The diviſions and ſubdiviſions were 
all without regularity, conformity, or proportion; 
neither adapted to population nor territory. A new 
arrangement was therefore not only eſſential to an equal 
Feprelentation of the people, but to the uniformity of 
government, and the ſecurity and permanence of the 
conſtitution. | 5 

_ Three principles were attended to in forming the 
new repreſentative ſyſtem; territory, population, and 
taxation; and it was ſuppoſed that, by the combinati- 
on of theſe three elementary principles, they would 
ferve mutually to correct each other. 

According to the new ſcheme of the repreſentation, 
therefore, the whole kingdom was divided into eighty- 
three larger ſections, which were called departments, 
and each of which comprehended a fpace of about 
three hundred and twenty- four ſquare leagues; each 


department was divided into diſtricts, the number of 


which. were not to be leſs than three, nor more than 
nine; each diſtrict was again ſubdivided into cantons 
of four ſquare leagues in extent. Three degrees were 
preſerved in the adminiſtrative afſemblies ; but only 
two in the elective. The firſt were the aſſemblies of 
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the canton, which were called primary, and which 
were to chooſe the electors for the department; the ſe- 
cond were the electoral aſſemblies, which were to re- 
turn the repreſentatives to the national aſſembly. The 
whale number of repreſentatives was to be ſeven hun- 
dred and forty-five ; of which two hundred and forty- 
ſeven were attached to the territory, and of which each 
department was to nominate three, except that of Paris, 


which nominated only one. Iwo hundred and forty- 


nine were attributed to population, each department 
nominating in proportion to its population; and two 
hundred and forty- nine were attributed to direct con- 
tribution, and each department was to nominate repre- 
ſentatives in proportion to the contribution which it 
paid to the ſtate. The functions of the elective aſl; 

blies were limited entirely to the right of eledtitu. 
The adminiſtrative body was to be elected by the elec- 


toral aſſemblies; and in each department was conſtitu- 


ted a ſuperior board of adminiſtration ; in each diſtrict, 
an inferior or fubordinate adminiſtration ; and to theſe 


were committed the ſuperintendance of the collection 
of rhe revenue, and all the details of interior admi- 
niſtration. ; e 


On this great and able ſyſtem of interior policy we 
have only to remark, that the diviſion of the kingdom 
into parts too ſmall to act offenſively in a ſeparate ſtate, 
was, for the reaſons which we have already aſſigned, a 
meaſure fraught with wiſdom, and favourable to liber- 
" The preſerving diſtinct the electoral and admini- 

rative powers was equally judicious. The mode of 
electing by primary and ſecondary aſſemblies, was aſ- 
ſuredly the only adequate means of obviating the fatal 
eſſects of faction and venality. As to the baſis on 
which the repreſentation was formed, many doubts 
will be entertained by politicians concerning its expe- 
dieney : the adjuſting of it to three principles is cer- 


tainly a complex mode of proceeding ; nor will it be 


eaſy to aſſign a reaſon why it ſhould not have been in- 


| Lituted on the ſimple and obvious principle of popula. 
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tion; or rather, of territory regulated as to the num. 

ber of repreſentatives by the ratio of population. 
After all that had been performed by the aſſembly, 
the utter derangement of the finances, and the actual 
deſiciency of means to ſupply the exigencies of the na- 
tion, threatened loudly the deſtruction of the ſtate. In 
this difficult and hazardous predicament, the popular 
party reſolved upon a bold and dangerous meaſure, 
which no apology can juſtify, and which it would not 
be eaſy even to excuſe; and this was, to ſacriſice the 

eſtates of the church to the exigencies of the ſtate“. 

The moſt ſingular circumſtance attending this un- 
precedented alienation is, that it was firſt propoſed by 
am eccleſiaſtie. The young and ardent biſhop of Autun, 
- of — Talleyrand Perigord, whoſe appointment was alrea- 
| Fs -& conſiderable, and whoſe rank and abilities afforded 
him the moſt brilliant proſpects in the eccleſiaſtical ca- 
| reer, aſcended the tribune on the roth of October; 
and after ſtating the neceſſities of the nation, the ex- 
hauſted ſtate of the finances, and utter impoſſibility of 
remedying them by any thing but a ſtrong: meaſure ; 
with a diſintereſtedneſs which aſtoniſhed the aſſembly, 
and with a boldneſs which for the moment filenced op- 
- poſition, he obſerved that the ſtate had yet an immenſe 
reſource in the poſſeſſions of the clergy. He aſſerted, 
that the revenues of the clergy are at the diſpoſition of 
the nation; that all ſinecures might and ought to be 
ſuppreſſed; and that the right which every eccleſiaſtic 
poſſeſſed in the revenues of his church was limited to 
that of a decent ſubſiſtence. The annual revenue of the 
church he eſtimated at one hundred and fifty millions; 


Abe extreme neceſſities of the ſtate was the apology that was 
urged for this flagrant act of injuſtice ; but though we are far from 
wiſhing to countenance the vulgar opinion “ that the French are 
a nation of atheiſts,”* yet it is too certain that many of their leaders 
were of that deſcription, and this moſt impolitic meaſure we are in- 
. clined to think originated in the irreligiaus prejudices of ſome of its 
projectors. However this may be, it has had the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences.—-It ſhews what bad politicians infidels are, and how impro- 
per to be entrulled with the important buſineſs of legiſlating or a 
great nation. | 
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one hundred millions of which he propoſed to appro- 
priate (till to the purpoſes of public worſhip, and fifty 


to the public ſeryice. This, with a vigorous exertion 


of public economy, he aſſerted, would ſupply the an- 
nual deficit, and would redeem the heavy and oppreſ- 


ſive ſalt tax, and the fale of offices. His ſpeech con- 


tained many other matters in detail, and appeared of 
ſuch importance that it was ordered to be printed. 

I) he diſcuſſion was continued at intervals to the ad of 
November: the principal ſpeakers for the affirmative 
were Meſſrs. Thouret, Garet, Mirabeau, Barnave, 
Gouttes, and Dillon; and it was oppoſed by M. Mont- 
lauſier, the viſcount de Mirabeau, the abbes Maury, 
Monteſquiou, d' Aymar, and the archbiſhop of Aix. 


* 


On the one ſide it was urged, that is was evident the 
clergy had not a full title as proprietors in the church 
lands, becauſe no eccleſiaſtic could ſell or diſpoſe of 
them; that public utility is the ſupreme law, and 


ought not to be weighed in a balance againſt a ſu- 


perſtitious regard to what was called the will of the 
. founders; as if a few weak and injudicious individuals 
- ought to bind the nation and poſterity ; that foundati- 
ons multiplied by vanity, if ſuffered to be of eternal du- 


ration, would in time abſorb the whole property of a 
nation; as for inſtance, if every perſon that ever lived 
had a ſepulchre, there would have been a neceſſity for 
overthrowing theſe barren monuments, in order to 


find lands for cultivation. They diſtinguiſhed the 


eſtates of the clergy into three kinds: thoſe which 


were beſtowed by the kings, by aggregate corporations, 
and by individuals. The foundations made +by the 
kings could be only made in the name of the nation, 


by diſmembering the public eſtate. Thoſe which were 


made by aggregate bodies fall under the ſame predica- 
ment; every ſuch gift was the undoubted deed, that is, 
the undoubted property, of the nation. | 
With reſpe& to the donations of individuals, it was 
alked, what is property in general? It is a right given 
by the laws and convention of a ſtate to an individual, 


to poſſeſs excluſively what in a ſtate of nature would have 
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been the property of all, or of any other perfon ; it is an 
eſtate acquired in virtue of the laws*. No law of the 
nation, it was urged, had conſtituted the clergy a per- 
manient body; they were created by the nation, they 
might be deſtroyed by the nation- This every founder 
mult have ſeen; and muſt ha@ſeen that it was not in 
His power to treſspaſs on the rights of the nation. The 
clergy, it was aſſerted,” were the ſervants of the ſtate, 
were authorized to demand a ſubſiſtence from the ſtate ; 
and conſequently, if they poſſeſſed property, it could be for 
no other purpoſe than to relieve the public from the 
charge. The ſame obſervations were applied to whatever 
eſtates might have been acquired by the economy or dili- 
gence of the eccleſiaſtics themſelves ; and it was aſked, 
ether it was not of importanceto religion and morals, 
that a more equal diſtribution of the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nues ſhould henceforward reward the induſtrious, and 
reſtrain the luxury of thoſe who were a diſgrace to the 
facred order? | 045 "4 | 
The advocates of the clergy, on the other hand, main- 
tained, that their opponents had grounded their argr- 
ments on a principle which was drawn from the dark and 
abſtract ſubtleties of metaphyſics, in oppoſition to the dic- 
tates of common ſenſe, the evidence of hiſtory, and the 
univerſal practice of mankind ; that unleſs the rights of 
property were held ſacred, civil ſociety was diſſolved, 
the confidence that ought to be its ſupport was ſor ever 
removed, and men ſunk again into a ſtate of nature, that 
is, of barbarifm and rapine; that the eſtates of the cler- 


Though we endeavour as completely as is conſiſtent with our li- 
mits to give an abſtract of the argumeuts that were flated in the aſ- 
ſembly on every important queſtion we would not be underſtood to 
aſſent to all that we quote. The ſentiment which we have juſt re- 
peated is wretched ſophiſtry ; and if it was admitted, it would follow 
that a legiſlature might at any time enact an Agrarian law. which 
would be the moſt outrageous act of tyranny and ixjuſtice. It is not 
true that property has merely originated from the /4w ; but, on the 
- contrary, one great end and reaſon for the inſlitutian of laws is the p. 0- 


onal aſſembly nor of Mr. Burke---- Man 5 impreſcriptible rights 
dd forbid it was other wie | and one of theſe is the right of pro- 
Verh. ; 


tefion of property. We would neither adopt the language of the nati- 
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gy were never actually poſſeſſed by the nation; and 
were ſanctioned by the ſame titles, the ſame authorities, 
as the eſtates of private citizens: a part was obtained by 
bequeſt or aſſignment ; and a part was the effect of eco- 
nomy and induſtry in the clergy themſelves : that to de- 
prive the church of its property, was to anihilate it; 
that infinite ſcandal would accrue to the nation from ſuch 
a meaſure ; and that religion itſelf would receive a fatal 


wound. The clergy concluded by offering a quarter of 


their revenues to ſupply the deficiency of the finances 
and, if that ſhould not be ſufficient, a half : but the af. 
fer was moſt imprudently rejected, and it was decreed, 


<« that the eſtates of the church were at the diſpoſal of | 


the nation, which undertakes to provide for the decent 
ſupport of the clergy ; and that in conſequence no cler- 
gyman ought to poſſeſs leſs in any pariſh than 1200 li- 
vres, or about 60l. per annum, independent of the par- 
ſonage-houſe, garden glebe, &c.“ | 
While the Liſcuſſion concerning the eſtates of the 
clergy was in agitation, the aſſembly aboliſhed formally 
lettres de cachet and all arbitrary impriſonment ; de- 
creed, that henceforth no man could be impriſoned but 
for offences againſt the laws ; and appointed a com- 
mittee for inquiring into the offences of perſons detain- 
ed in the ſtate priſons. They alſo aboliſhed the differ- 
ence of habit which marked the different orders in the 
national aſſembly... They refuſed to inveſt their own 
members with any peculiar immunities ; and in parti- 
cular diſclaimed the privilege of franking letters. An 
inquiry into the natur# and amount of the penſions 
paid out of the public funds was alſo inſtituted, and a 
committee appointed for the purpoſe. | ; 
The decree concerning the clergy was followed on 


the 3d by another, which ſuſpended the parliaments 
from the exerciſe of their functions; and on the 5th the 


final blow was given to the feudal ſyſtem, and all its 
conſequences, by the famous decree which utterly abo- 


liſhed all diſtinction of orders. | 


It is evident that meaſures ſo hoſtile to the intereſts 
of ſo many individuals, poſſeſſed both of conſequence 
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and power, could not be ſuffered without oppoſitiots 


The biſhop of Treguier was one of the firſt to draw 
the ſword of hoſtility againſt the aſſembly: he publicly 
declaimed againſt all the meaſures of the new legiſla- 
ture, repreſented them as fatal to religion, and as rever- 
ſing the whole ſyſtem of government. About the ſame 
period, a conſiderable number of the members of the 
parliament of Toulouſe, who ſtyled themſelves of the 
order of nobility, publiſhed an invitation to the clergy 
and the tiers &at, to unite with - ther in an effort * to 
reſtore to religion its beneficial influence; to the laws, 
their force and action; to the monarch, his liberty and 
loſt authority.“ 

But what might appear more formidable ſtill, was 
the convoking of the ancient provincial ſtates. Thoſe 
of Bearn were actually aſſembled. Thoſe of Dauphine 
convoked themſelves alſo without the king's authority; 
and, contrary to their own poſitive reſolution, they re- 
ſtored the diſtinction of orders in their form of aſſem- 
bling. The ſtates of Cambray proteſted againſt the 
decree concerning the church lands. In Britany alſo 
ſome ſtrong efforts of party were made, which could 
ſcarcely fail to intimidate a body lefs reſolute than the 
national aſſembly. | 
Ihe parliaments were not backward in joinihg this 
league againſt the new arrangements. The chamber of 
vacations at Rouen regiſtered indeed the law which ſuſ- 
pended their powers, but tranſmitted a fecret proteſt to 
the king, who, juſtly irritated at ſuch a proceeding, im- 
mediately laid it before the aſſembly. So deciſive a 
'defiance of the legiſlative authority demanded exenpla- 
ry puniſhment ; and the aſſembly reſolved, “that this 
proteſt ſhould be forthwith ſubmitted 'to the tribunal, 


which for the time had cognizance of the crimes of 


Teze-nation 3 and that the king ſhould be entreated to 
name another chamber of vacations, which might regi- 
ſer without any comment the decree of the 3d of No- 
vember.“ So decided a ſtep had its due effect upon 
the refractory parliament. Inſtead of perſiſting in its 
oppoſition, its firſt ſtep was to endeavour to explain a- 
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Way the malignant ſpirit of the proteſt ; to repreſent, 
that the decree was regiſtered in the faireſt and moſt 
ſimple manner; and that the paper in queſtion was 
meant merely as a teſtimony of reſpect to his majeſty, 
Satisfied with this ſubmiſſion, the king wrote to the 
preſident with his own hand, foliciting the pardon of 
the offending ehamber of vacations, which, after ſome 
debate, was at length accorded. The parliament of 
Meta, in the ſame ſpirit but with leſs violence, proteſted 
againſt the decree which ſuſpended its functions: the 
aflembly ordered the offending members to their bar; 
but the parliament finding little ſupport from rhe peo- 
ple, and terrified for the conſequences, applied to the 
municipality to intercede with the legiſlative body in 
their favour. A deeree of amneſty was therefore paſſ- 
ed; and the pardon of the magiſtrates granted tothe en- 


treaty of the citizens. 


In Provence, and particularly at Marſeilles, commo- 
tions were excited by a fatal jealouſy between the mem- 
bers of the parliament and the municipality. A cat was 
hanged by the populace at Marſeilles, and the ariſto- 
cratic party inſiſted upon it that the execution was em- 
blematical. The intendant of that city was particularly 
odious to the people, and he requeſted 4 military force 
to aſſiſt him in preſerving order. The military were re- 
ceived with infinite courteſy by the inhabitants: but 
the harmony was not of long continuance ; for the dif- 
turbances broke out afreſh, on an attempt being made 
by M. Caraman, the commander of the troops, to re- 
form the conſtitution of the national guard. An invi- 
tation was poſted up in different parts of the city, re- 
quiring the citizens to repair to the turret to oppoſe 
this reform. Thither immediately the military was or- 
dered, and one of the citizens was killed. The people 
carried his body through the ſtreets ; and entered the 
houſe of an obnoxious perſon, M. la Fleche ; the mili- 
tary were again called out, and twenty-three perſons 
were arreſted. The ſeverity of the prevot-general, M. 
Bourniſac, in proſecuting on account of thefe commo- 
_ and his injuſtice in directing accuſations againſt 
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innoxious citizens who were guiltleſs of every public of. 
fence, continued to promote inſtead of appeaſing the 
troubles. The indignation of the national aſſembly was 
at-length rouſed by theſe proceedings. The prolecu- 
tion of the offenders was taken out of the hands of M. 


Bourniſac, and referred to the ſeneſchal court of Mar- 


ſeilles, and peace was once more eſtabliſhed, 

It was natural, in fuch a ſtate of things, that jealou- 
ſies ſhould ariſe between the people and the te, p 
and theſe jealouſies were certainly fomented with in- 
duſtry by the enemies of the new conſtitution. At 
T oulon, M. Albert de Rioms, commandant of the ma- 
rine, a man of high military reputation, but ſuppoſed 
to be infected with ariſtocratical prejudices, offended the 
populace by expreſſing himſelf in a contemptuous man- 
ner of the national guard, and prohibiting the workmen 
in the arſenal from wearing the national cockade. His 
raſhneſs, however, had nearly colt him his life; a mob 
aſſembled, and but for the prudence of the ations] 

uard, would have ſacrificed him to their reſentment. 
Pie and four of his principal officers,, who were accuſed 
of having given orders to fire on the people, were com- 
miited-to priſon to wait the deciſion of the aſſembly; 
and the legiſlative body judging favourably of the mo- 
tives of M. Albert, and probably wiſhing to provoke as 
little as poſüble the reſentment of any party, paſſed a 
decree favourable to the reſtoration of tranquillity, and 
liberated. the officers. 

About the ſame period a melancholy event, the eſſect 
of private revenge, took place at Senlis, which, from 
the vicinity of that place to Paris, made the greater 
impreſiion. A ſoldier, who had been diſcharged from 
the national troops, fired on a proceſſion of the citizens 
as they paſſed by the houſe in which he was An im- 
menle muliitude ruſhed impetuouſly in to ſeize the cul- 
prit; when the houſe, by deſign, as was generally be- 
lieved, blew up, and no leſs than fixty perions. lolt their 


lives, and an immenſe number were wounded by the 


cxploſion. 
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Wdile the provinces were agitated by theſe and ſimi- 
lar events, the national aſſembly was divided by contend-: 
ing parties, and not leſs by the intereſted conteſts of 
private ambition. Among the molt important difcuf- 
ſions at this period, was that which regarded the eli - 
gibility of the executive miniſters to ſears in the legiſ- 
lative aſſembly. It was about the beginning of Novem- 
ber that the count de Mirabeau, after a long diſcourſe. 
upon the ſtate' of the nation and the finances, propofed 
three motions for the conſideration of the aſſembly: 
the firſt regarded the fupply of corn and bread ; the 
ſecond contained a propoſal for eſtabliſhing a national 
bank; and the third imported, “that his majeſty's mi- 
niſters ſhould be invited to a conſultative voice in the 
aſſembly,” till the conſtitution ſhould have determined 
the rules by which they were to be governed.“ 80 
{ſtrange a combination as that of the laſt article with 
two' motions which ſimply regarded the finance, could 
not fail to alarm the popular party ; and as the count 
de Mirabeau was not ſuſpected of the pureſt motives, 
the diſcuſſion of the two firſt propoſitions was ſoon a- 
bandoned to make room for the third, which appeared. 
of the greateſt magnitude and importance to the nation. 


It was ſpiritedly attacked by Meſſrs Blin, Cuſtine, de 


Richier, d*'Eſtourme], and the viſcount de Noailles ; 
and it was ſupported by M. M. de Montmorenci, Ga- 
rat, jun. by the duke de la Rochefoucault, count Cler- 
mont Tonnerre, and others. An adjournment was pro- 
poſed; and the debate was renewed with conſiderable 
ſpirit the following day, on an amendment propoſed by 
M. Lanjuinais, which excluded completely the mem- 
bers of the national aſſembly, and for three years after 


they ceaſed to be members, from any ſhare in the exe- 
cutive government. By : he party which ſupported the 


admiſſibility of miniſters to the legiſlature, it was plead- 
ed, that the preſence of miniſters was frequently requi- 
red for the purpoſe of information; that it would give 
a dignity and ſplendour to the officers of the crown; 
that the public ſervice ought not to deprive any citizen 
of his righis, and there were none better qualified to 
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legiſlate: than thoſe who were generally appointed ta 
the high offices of the ſtate. In defence of the motion 
of M de Mirabeau in particular it was contended, that 
in all events it was only a mere temporary meaſure, and 


that to this moment no perſon had doubted of the pro- 


priety of the members of the ſtates general acting in a 


public capacity. On the other hand it was urged, with 


ſcarcely leſs force and energy, that the admiſſion of mi- 
niſters to a ſeat and a voice among the repreſentatives 
of the people, effectually confounded what ought to be 
preſerved eſſentially diſtinct, the legiſlative and execu- 


tive powers; that the ſervants of the crawn could not 
without manifeſt injury be admitted to participate in 


the higheſt prerogative, that of legiſlation, The exam- 
ple of England was adduced as an inſtance of the ill ef- 
fects of this ſyſtem, where two factions are continually 
kept up in the legiflative body; that of the miniſters, 
who are endeavouring to keep their places, and that of 
the oppoſition, or thoſe whoſe endeavour it is to per- 
plex and embarraſs the agents of the executive power, 
in order that they may feize the vacant offices. The 
count de Mirabeau, highly exaſperated, at length mo- 
ved, © that the motion ſhould only extend to the ex- 
clufion of M. Lanjuinais and himſelf from the miniſtry.“ 
It was, however, finally determined in favour of the 
motion of M. Lanjuinais ; and with this addition, with 
reſpect to the preſent conſtituting aſſembly, that no 
member could accept of any. place in the miniſtry.” 

Another determination, which was effected with more 
complete unanimity, will probably meet with more ge- 
neral approbation. The iſland of Corſica, from the pe- 
riod in which it was conquered, had never been firmly 
attached to the old government of France, and had 
been retained in ſubjection only by the ſtrong fetters of 
military deſpotiſm. They had never ratified the infa- 
mous contract by which a nation was transferred, like 
a flock of ſheep, from the dominion of Genoa to that 
of France. The meeting of the ſtates-general had revi- 
ved within the boſoms of theſe brave men the untamed 


ſpirit of liberty, and the bope of being once more rein. 
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ſtated in their rights. Theſe hopes were ſucceeded by 
a ſiniſter rumour, that they were once more to be ces 
ded to the deteſted domination of Genoa ; or, that at 
leaſt they were to be (till retained as a ſervile appen · 
dage to a land of freedom. In ſuch a ſtate of doubt 
and perplexity, the paſſions of the multitude are eaſily 
excited. They propoſed immediately to form a nati- 
onal guard. The citizens of Baſtia aſſembled for that 
purpoſe in the pariſh church of St. John. The army 
marched to diſperſe them, and in the conteſt ſome lives 
were loſt. In. this ſtate of ferment the iſland remain- 
ed, when a deputation appeared at the bar of the af- 
ſembly, entreating, in the name of the people of Corſi - 
ca, that they might be irrevocably united by a decree of 
the legiſlature to the French nation, as à conſtituent 


| part of the empire. Such a requeſt was too reaſonable ; 

and too flattering to the aſſembly not to be inſtantly | 

; complied with; and this was followed by a motion of [ 

the count de Mirabeau (who lamented that his youth '' 

p had been diſgraced by participating in the conqueſt of | 

: this iſland), to reſtore all who had emigrated, except 4 

- on account of civil crimes, to their rank, their rights, . 

a and their property. | 

, Notwithſtanding all that had been eſſected in favour 4 

q of the people, the ſtate ſtill continued to be oppreſſed. | | 

1 under an intolerable weight of diſtreſs, occaſioned by . 

DX the total diſorder of the finances. The public deficien- i 
| cy was an immenſe gulf, which no patriotic ſacrifice was 1 

e powerful enough to cloſe, and the pecumary embar- | 

- raſſments of the nation ſeemed rather to increaſe. The 

- current ſpecie of the country was ſwept away by emi - 

y gration; and the royal treaſury was exhauſted by the 

d purchaſe of corn and proviſions. A miracle was ne- 

f ceſſary to reinſtate the public affairs, and this miracle 

- was expected from the miniſter of finance. But, in ſuch 

e a ſtate of things, what could human wiſdom or human 

it foreſight effect? In the midſt of alarms, of ſuſpicions, of 

i- diſcredit, it was impollible to enter upon any new or ex- 

d traordinary meaſure for reinſtating the wealth and re- 


Ns fources of the nation ; the miniſter, therefore, inſtead 
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of producing a new and complete ſyſtem of national fi- 
nance, embraced that remedy: which appeared moſt a- 
dapted to the circumſtances; and, amidſt a number of 
difficulties, made choice of that which appeared to be 
fraught with leaſt danger and inconvenience. The 
caifle d eſcompte, though not ſtrictly a national inſtitu- 
tion, had been a favourite with moſt of the miniſters 
from the period of its inſtitution ; it had occaſionally 
rendered ſervice to the ſtate ; and, at the period of 
which we are now treating, the nation was indebted to 
it in no leſs a ſum than ſeventy millions. The idea of 
a national bank had for ſome years been extremely po- 
pular in France. In compliance, therefore, with the 
popular voice, and as the only means of furniſhing the 
nation with reſources, M. Neckar propoſed the eſtab- 
liſhment of one ; and-for the baſis of this eſtabliſhment 
he was deſirous of taking an inſtitution to which the 
public had ſo many obligations, and wiſhed, in a word, 


to convert the caiſſe d' eſcompte into a national bank. 


In oppoſition to this plan two obſtacles preſented them- 
ſelves: the credit of the caiſſe d'eſcompte was extreme- 
ly low; and therefore it was neither eaſy to force its 
notes into circulation, nor to protract the period when 
it ſhould be called upon to convert them into ſpecie. 
After much diſcuſſion in the afſembly, it was determi- 
ned in part to adopt the plan of the miniſter, to act with 
juſtice towards the caiſſe d' eſcompte, to provide the. na- 
tion with a temporary ſupply, and to derive as ſpeedy 
advantages as might be from the immenſe landed pro- 
perty of the king and of the clergy. Two decrees to 
this effect were paſſed on the ' 49th of December, the 
particulars of which it would be tedious to detail: the 
firſt gave currency to the notes of the caiſſe d'eſcompte, 
ſtipulating at the ſame time, that it ſhould furniſh the 
national. treaſury with eighty millions for the current 
year, which were to be reimburſed, together with the 
old debt, by aſſignats on the caiſſe de l' extraordinaire: 
and the ſecond created a caifſe de extraordinaire, in 
which all patriotic donations were to be funded, and 


which was to take charge ot the fale of the national do- 
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mains, and from theſe reſources to anſwer ultimately 


the exigencies of the public. 

This plan was no ſooner carried into execution, than 
a profuſion of patriotic donations flowed into the aſſem- 
bly. Even foreigners, affected with the ſame generous 
enthuſiaſm, were deſirous of participating in the glory 
of giving liberty to France, and extricating thoſe noble 
aſſertors of freedom from the difficulties that beſet them. 
'The city of Neufchatel, among others, preſented the 
nation with a quarter of its revenue, which was accept- 
ed with gratitude : but a donation of goo0,000 livres 
offered by the republic of Geneva met with a very dif- 
ferent reception. The ruling party of that city were 
conſidered as uſurpers, who by the force of arms had 
ſeized the government in 1782, and had retained it in 
oppolition to the rights of the citizens. With a una- 
nimity reputable to their feelings, the aſſembly refuſed 
the donation, declaring, that the repreſentatives of the 
French nation could not accept of a prefent from the 
oppreſſors of Geneva. 

The patriotiſm and virtue of the aſſembly were put 
to a ſeverer trial on the 10th of December. The re- 
volted ſtates of Brabant and Flanders were naturally 
led to look up to the aſſertors of Gallic liberty, as pro- 
tectors and allies. M. Vandernoot, therefore, who aſ- 
ſumed the title and character of agent plenipotentiary of 
Brabant, tranſmitted to the king and the legiſlative bod 
the manifeſto of thoſe newly created ſtates. The fir 
impulſe of the people demanded the immediate recogni- 


tion of the liberty and independence of the Auſtrian 


Netherlands; but the aſſembly had the courage and the 
prudence to reſiſt this impulſe ; and conſcious that the 
itate was unprepared for a general continental war, in 
which ſuch a ſtep muſt infallibly involve them, and yet 
unwilling to declare themſelves the immediate partiſans 
of deſpotiſm, deferred opening the diſpatch till a remote 
period. 

The examples of the rebellious parliaments of Metz 
and Rouen did not deter that of Britany from follow- 
ing their example; with this additional mark of con- 
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tumacy, that the chamber of vacations there did not 


ſatisfy itfelf with a proteſt againſt the authority of the 
legiſlature, but poſitively refuſed to regiſter the edict 
which ſuſpended them from the exerciſe of their func- 
tions. On being ordered to the bar of the aſſembly, 
they pleaded that the term for the exerciſe of their 
power was expired, and therefore they could not per- 


form any legal act; but juſtified the meaſure {till fur- 


ther by a reference to the old charters and ſtatutes of 
Britany. The conſequence was, that, being a ſecond 
time ordered to the bar, they were deprived formally 
of the rights of active citizens, till by a ſolemn act they 
ſhould declare their ſubmiſſion; and a temporary cham- 
ber was eſtabliſhed for the adminiftration of jultice in 
Britany. at; | SAGE 3913 $77.1 

The corruption which had pervaded all the old tri- 
bunals of juſtice, indeed, appeared ſcarcely leſs to at- 
tach to that of the Chatelet than to the provincial ad- 
miniſtrations. In acquitting the baton Bezenval, mar- 
ſhal Broglio, and the prince de Lambeſq, they at once 
uſſerted the ſacred independance- of the laws, and de- 
monſtrated their own regard to juſtice. To. condemn 
the ſervants of an exiſting government for obedience to 
the commands of their ſuperiors, is to puniſh the guilt- 
leſs, while the really criminal eſcape ;. and to try men 


for offences againſt the rights of the people; while the 


actual conſtitution of the country has denied them any, 


is to try them by an en pot facto law. But, in the ſa- 
crifice of the marquis de Favras, this tribunal forfeited 


the honour it would otherwiſe have acquired in the 


eyes of good men, and enveloped their own proceed- 
ings in a veil of myſtery unbecoming a free govern- 
ment, and which fixes an indelible ſtain upon their 
von characters. 5 

This unfortunate gentleman inherited from natur 
an enterepriſing genius, and an exalted ambition. He 
had been ſucceſſively a captain of dragoons, and firſt 
Heutenant of the Swiſs guards in the ſervice of Mon- 
fieur. He had married a princeſs of Anhalt Schaam- 


burgh, who. had been perſecuted by her family on ac- 
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ctunt of her attachment to the Roman catholic religi- 


on; and, by his ſpirit and addreſs, had obtained an 


imperial reſcript to oblige the prince her father to al- 
low his daughter a penſion of one thouſand florins. 


The marquis de Favras engaged deeply in the troubles - 


of Holland in 1785; and having undertaken to raiſe a 
regiment for the ſervice of the patriotic party, he form- 
ed a connection with a M. Tourcaty, who engaged to 
furniſh him with troops. The peace, however, which 
was forced upon the Dutch by the military mediation 
of the king of Pruſſia, diſconcerted his projects, and 
induced him to turn his attention to the inſurrection 
in Brabant, as a proper field for the diſplay of his ta- 
lents. His patriotic connections in theſe countries, 
however, had not converted him to the democratic 
fide of the queſtion in his own. Connected by birth 
with the ariſtocracy, and in habits of intimacy with the 
great men of the court, he was ſuppoſed to have been 
privy to the plan of carrying off the king to Metz. He 
was one of the firſt to wear the white cockade on the 
2d of October; and on the 5th he had requeſted M. 
de St. Prieſt to furniſh him and a number of volunteers 


with horſes from the royal ſtables, in order to diſperſe 


the rabble, and deprive them of their artillery, 
After the eſtabliſhment of the king and the aſſembly 


at Paris, the marquis de Favras was accuſed of entering 


into a further conſpiracy, the object of which was to 
engage a number of men, under the ptetenceof raiſing 
a —_— for the ſervice of Brabant, who were to en- 
ter Paris by different ways, to maſſacre M. de la Fayet- 
te, M. Bailly, and M. Neckar, and with or without his 
conſent convey the king to Peronne. Monſieur the king's 
brother, was alſo ſuſpected of being at the head of this 
conſpiracy. In the courſe of his proceedings, he re- 
newed his connection with Tourcaty, in order to en- 
gage his ſervices in raiſing men: this: ſon had intro- 
duced him to another of the name of orel. Theſe 
were his principal agents; and in con with theſe 
men he actually applied to M. Chomel, a moneyed 
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man in Paris to negotiate a loan in the name of Mon- 
fieur. 

Ihe news of this ſuppoſed conſpiracy was no ſooner 
abroad, than the whole city was in a ſtate of confuſion. 
Monſieur flew to the Hotel de Ville, to explain to the 
magiſtrates the nature of his connexion with M. de Fa- 
vras. He ſtated that in 1772 that gentleman entered 
into his Swiſs guards, and declined the ſervice in 1775, 
from which time he had never ſpoken with him. That 
| finding himſelf diſappointed from the troubles of the 
nation in the collection of his revenues, and not wiſh. 
ing to apply to the public treaſury, he determined to 
folicit a private loan; that M. de Favras had been re- 
commended as a proper perſon to negociate this buſi- 
nzis, and had actually effected it with Meſſieurs Chomel 
and Sertorius, bankers ; but that he had never had 
any perſonal communication with the marquis de Favras 
on this affair, or on any other. He appealed, in his 
juſtification, to his conduct in the aſſembly of the no- 
tables; and aſſured the magiſtrates, that he had ever 
been a moſt firm friend to the revolution. The diſ- 
_ courſe of Monſieur appeared to ſatisfy both the magiſ- 
trates and the national afſembly, though ſome of the 
. Patriotic writers have ſtill continued to doubt of his 
innocence. 

M. de Favras was arreſted on the 26th of bes, 
but was not brought to trial before the gth of Februa- 
ry. following, The principal evidences againſt him 
were lourcaty and Morel, who ſtated the facts, which 
have been already related, in accuſation : and theſe 


were corroborated by the teſtimony of a M. Marquie, - 


who had been a ſerjeant in the French guards, had dil- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the taking of the Baſtille, and 
was now ſub-lieutenant of one of the centre companies. 

On the 6th of October this perſon had been extremely 
active in ſaving the lives of the gardes- du- corps; and, 

in conducting the king to Paris, was obſerved to ſhed 
tears. It appeared that the marquis de Favras had had 


ſome interviews in private with M. Marquie, in which 


he attempted to infuſe into his mind ſuipicions that the 
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French guards were no longer to be entruſted with the 
honour of guarding their monarch, which was to be 
committed entirely to the citizens: he inſinuated, that 
they ought to reſume their tormer appellation; and 
preſented him with a pamphlet, the title of which was, 


16 


* Open your eyes.“ To all this the marquis replied, 


in his defence, that conſidering himſelf, as he was, 


without money, without men; with no confidants but 


two ſuch perſons as Tourcaty and Morel, the groſs ab- 
ſurdity of projecting ſuch a plot as he was accuſed of 
was a ſufficient anſwer to the calumny; and obſerved; 
that the evidence of the two firſt witneſſes was ſo con- 
tradictory and inconſiſtent with each other, that their 
teſtimony ought to be conſidered as of no weight. 

A third witneſs, more formidable than any of the 
others, was however produced, and this was M. Cho- 
mel. He did not pretend that M. Favras had commu» 
nicated to him any particulars ſimilar to thoſe which 
were ſtated by the other witneſſes; but aſſerted, that 
he had talked with him of a much more feaſible pro- 
jet, which was, to aſſemble all the diſcontented party 


on the frontiers of the Netherlands, under a pretence 


of taking part in that diſpute, until they ſhould form 
an army ſtrong enough to invade France from different 
quarters; which was to be followed by a. reinitatement 
of the parliaments, and all the different branches of 
the old government which had been deſtroyed. 

On the firſt day of the trial of M. De Favras, the mob 
had endeavoured riotouſly to aſſemble; but they were 
diſperſed by the maſterly conduct of M. de la Fayette, 
and the fidelity of the French guards, and long before 
his condemnation the city was reſtored to perfect tran- 
quillity. 

It is plain that the evidence againſt this unhappy gen- 
tleman was by no means ſufficiently deciſtve to juſtify 
a verdict againſt him. At the molt, his crime was lit- 
tle more than converſation, the expreſſion of a wiſh to 
overturn the government, without the leaſt probability 
of ſucceſs in the execution of it ; even this, however, 
he moſt ſtrenuouſly denied. He aſſerted, that he was 
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not diſaffected to the new order of things, and only 
wiſhed to ee his ſovereign enjoy in ſafety and tranquil. 
lity that ſhare of authority which was conſiſtent with a 
free government; and that, in all the projects he had 
ever entertained concerning the levying of troops, he 

had nothing farther in view than to * his fortune in 
the ſervice of Brabant. He pleaded his cauſe with all 
the energy and confidence of conſcious innocence, with 
all the eloquence and argument of a moſt accompliſhed 
mind—in vain. The temper of the people, it was ſup- 
poſed, required a victim, and this corrupt tribunal was. 
determined it ſhould not want one He was found 
guilty, and condemned to be executed on the 19th of 
the ſame-month. If we may credit the report of ocu- 
lar witneſſes, there never was diſplayed greater vigour 
of mind, greater force of character, or more exalted 
courage, than was manifeſt in the conduct of the unfor- 
tunate convict, at a moment the moſt trying for human 
nature. From that period till his execution his forti- 
tude never forſook him. On the fatal day he was 
dreſſed at an early hour, and with peculiar decency 
and care. He requeſted that he might be attended in 
his laſt moments by the curate of St. Paul's church, 
and profeſſed, with a ſober but fervent piety, his firm 
belief in the great truths of the goſpel, and his hope of 
a joyful reſurrection. He was drawn in a cart to the 
place of execution, his head and feet naked, his hair 
looſe and flowing, and dreſſed, agreeably to the ſen- 
tence, in a white robe over his own clothes. When ar- 
rived before the principal gate of Notre Dame, he de- 
fired to be conducted to the Hotel de Ville, where he 
would reveal, he ſaid, important ſecrets. He there 
dictated, with his uſual calmneſs, a long proteſtation of 
his innocence. He declared that neither in july, Sep- 
tember, nor October, he had been privy to any con- 
ſpiracy to carry off the king. His earneſtneſs in the 
king's ſervice on the 5th of October had pointed him 
out, he ſaid, to a great lord who was engaged about 
the king's perſon, as a proper man to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the populace, This great perſon (probably 
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the prince de Luxembourg) was, at that time, appre- 
henſive of an inſurrection in the ſuburb of St. An- 
toine; he therefore employed M. de Favras to procure 


intelligence, in order that, in ſuch à caſe, meaſures 


might be taken for the king's ſafety, and preſented him 
with one hundred louis to diſcharge his expences in 
this enquiry. On this account, and on this only, he 
declared, he had applied to Tourcaty and Morel, and 
had ſounded M. Marquie- with reſpect to the ſenti- 
ments of the French guards. It is ſaid moreover, but 


on what authority we cannot aſcertain, that he aſked 


the judge who attended him on the occaſion, © whether, 
if he were to explain himſelf more openly, it 
would make any alteration in his favour?” and 
that, upon the judge affuring him that it was 
impoſſible to defer the execution of the ſentence, 
he replied, © In that caſe, my ſecret ſhall die with me.“ 
At eight o'clock in the evening M. de Favras deſcen- 
ded from the Hotel de Ville, and proceeded to the place 
of execution (ſurrounded with lamps and torches) with 
a firm ſtep, and with the utmoſt compoſure exhorted 
his friends not to lament his fate. The whole of the 
ferocious multitude, who waited for and rejoiced in his 


death, was moved. The curate of St. Paul fainted. 


When at the foot of the ſcaffold, the marquis exclaim- 
ed, Citizens, I die an innocent man. Pray for me.” 
The whole aſſembly trembled; the executioner himſelf 
was overwhelmed -with emotions : of grief; the moſt 
awful filence enſued for ſome minutes, and was only 
broken by the intrepid ſufferer himſelf calling out to 
the executioner to do his duty. After hanging the 
uſual time, his body was delivered to his friends. 
Such was the fate of this unfortunate nobleman ;— 
unmerited, certainly, if we are to judge only from the 
evidence which is before the public ; and if among his 
papers, which were ſeized, any more convincing teſti- 


monies were found, they ought to have been fairly ex- 


hibited to the world, whatever the rank of the perſons 
whom they might involve. Either the public ought to 
have been fatisfied of the guilt of M. de Favras, or he 
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eught to have been acquitted. What is.moſt extraor- 
dinary is, that about the fame period a M. Augeard 
was accuſed before the ſame tribunal of a ſimilar crime; 
and a project in his own hand writing for carrying off 
the king to Metz was produced, which project he had 
himſelf communicated to M. de Clermont i onnerre ; 
and yet, difficult as it may be to reconcile ſuch con- 
tradictions, this man was ſolemnly acquitted, while the 
elegant and -accompliſhed Favras was condemned and 
e . | 5 
While the Chatelet was thus ignominiouſſy employ- 
ed, the national aſſembly was proceeding in its patri- 
otic labours. Several decrees which reffect honour on 
their liberality of ſentiment were paſſed. Among theſe 
we ſhall only mention the decree which declares all 
perſons, whether profeſſing the catholic religion or not, 
Eligible. to all offices and employments of the ſtate ; 
and that which aboliſhed the barbarous feudal princi- 
ple, which attached infamy to the deſcendants of per- 
ſons executed for crimes, and which, with us, is ſtill re- 
tained under the unphiloſophical term, corruption 
blood. On the 4th of February the king voluntarily re- 
paired to the national aſſembly; and lamenting, in a 
long diſcourſe, the malignant efforts of the enemies of 
the new conſtitution, he declared folemnly, that he 
would defend it to the laſt moment of his exiſtence ; 
and that, in concert with the queen, it ſhould be his 
conſtant endeavour to educate his children in the ſa- 
cred love of liberty. The applauſe which was beſtow- 
ed on this diſcourſe was mingled with tears of joy and 
. gratitude. As ſoon as the king was retired, the aſſem- 
bly decreed a moſt loyal addreſs ; and profiting by the 
occaſion, it was alſo determined to adminiſter immedi- 
ately to all the members prefent the civic oath, and it 
* was enacted that thoſe who were abſent ſhould not be 
E to take any part in the deliberations till they 
ſubmitted to a ſimilar ceremony. The example 
was followed by the whole city of Paris; and at the 
ſame time an addreſs to the provinces was decreed by 
the aſſembly, to announce what they had already effect 
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ed, and what they ſtill propoſed to do for the entire 
regeneration of the empire. 

Ibe diſorders of the kingdom had not yet ſubſided. 
At Beſiers a riot was occaſioned by the ſeizure of ſome 
contraband ſalt; and five perſons were hanged by the 
mob. The caſtles of the nobility in many parts of the 
kingdom were pillaged; nor did thoſe of the moſt de- 
cided patriots eſcape, That of M. Charles Lameth was 
plundered ; and that of the duke d' Aiguillon was threa- 
tened, but was ſaved by the activity of the national 
guard. As the only remedy, therefore, to theſe diſ- 
graceful proceedings, the aſſembly was obliged, in ad- 
dition to the riot act formerly mentioned, to paſs a de- 
cree, which made the municipality reſponſible for what - 
ever damages might enſue from riotous aſſemblies of 
the people in any part of the kingdom. 

The continuance of theſe acts of violence furniſhed 
the parliament of Bourdeaux with à pretext for exci - 
ting the country againſt the new conſtitution: and a 
kind of report was drawn up by the chamber of vaca · 
tions there, of the grievances which the new arrange- 
ments had brought upon the country. As ſoon as this 
matter was known to the national aſſembly, it was agi- 
tated with much violence for ſome days; but they at 


length diſmiſſed the magiſtrates of the parliament with 


a gentle reproof. 

If the gentlemen of the robe contended with their 
uſual chicanery and addreſs, the oppoſition of the cler- 
gy was not leſs violent. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, 
that the property which the latter had at ſtake was much 
more conſiderable than that of the former ; and their 
claim to that property was much ſtronger than that 
which the legal profeſſion advanced in favour of their 
monopoly of juſtice. Theſe clamours were increaſed 
by the apprehenſion that the church lands were ſpeedi- 
ly to be put to ſale; and as a preparatory ſtep, the abo- 
htion of monaſtic vows and orders was agitated in the 
aſſembly. After a clamorous debate upon this ſubject, 
which in its own nature ſcarcely admitted of any, it was 
decreed, * that in future the aſſembly would ſanction 
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no monaſtic vows in perſons of either ſex : that the mo- 
naſtic orders were from that moment ſuppreſſed in 
France: that every individual confined in monaſteries, 
of either ſex, might be immediately releaſed from their 
monaſtic obligations, by giving in their declaration to 
the municipality, and that ſuch ſhonld be entitled to à 
certain penſion ; but that houſes ſhould be provided for 
the reception and ſupport of ſuch as ſhould not be diſ- 
poſed to take advantage of this decree, _ | 
During the diſcuſſion of this topic in the afſembly a 
voice was heard, requiring that a decree ſhould be paſſ- 
ed, ſolemnly declaring * the Roman catholic reli- 
gion was the eſtabliſhed religion of the ſtate; and this 
was followed by a violent clamour, that the church was 
in danger. M. Dupont replied, that there could not 
be a doubt that the Roman catholic religion was the 


religion of the ſtate, ſince they had appropriated more 


than 80, ooo, ooo (or four millions ſterling) annually to 
its ſupport. To put an entire termination, however, to 


all ſimilar debates, the aſſembly decreed, * that the at - 


tachment of the nation to the Roman catholic religion 
ought not to be doubted, ſince the ſupport of that 


form of worſhip held the firſt rank in the public ex- 


nces.“ * a 
Theſe proceedings were ſpeedily. followed by a de- 
cree, authorizing the ſale of the church lands to the a- 
mount of eighty millions of livres; to be diſpoſed of 
from time to time as the legiſlature ſhould direct. In 
the mean time it was determined, that a number of 
aſſignats, or notes of credit upon theſe lands, to be ac- 
cepted in payment on their fale, ſhould be iflued into 
circulation. Some regulations were alſo made reſpect- 
ing the ranſom of the feudal rights, and the tempora- 
y adminiſtration of the tithes. 

Several other financial arrangements were adopted 
for the eaſe and convenience of the people, and for 
the encouragement of commerce. The taxes upon 
leather; oil, ſoap, ſtarch, and iron, were all aboliſhed. 
But the moſt popular ſtep of the legiſlature was to an- 
nihilate for ever the odious and oppreſſive droit de ga- 
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belle, or falt-tax, which had for ages been the cauſe of 
continual ſeditions among the people. Theſe were re- 


placed by a ſmall addition to the territorial taxes. The 
tax on tobacco has fince been aboliſhed ; and from that 


period tobacco and falt have become, what they were 


not before, conſiderable articles of commerce in France. 
In fine, that no unlawful reſtriction ſhould remain upon 
commerce, the trade to the Eaſt Indies was declared 
free and open to the whole nation. 

In the mean time the aſſembly was not inattentive 
to that great and neceſſary taſk, the reform of the ju- 
riſprudence. In almoſt every nation of Europe the 
laws are founded upon an equivocal baſis; the ſtructure 
is heterogeneous and inconſiſtent, and the practice con- 
fequently difficult, expenſive, and uncertain. They 
are either founded upon the voluminous code of the 
Roman law, or they are derived from feudal principles, 
which are now obſolete and barbarous. Thus the 
ſources of European juriſprudence have no connection 
or analogy with the manners or fpirit of the times; 
and the practice of the courts is neceſſarily ſometimes 
in contradiction to the principles of the feudal laws, 
and at others abſurdly directed by them. The prece- 
dents which are founded upon theſe uncertain and ob- 
ſolete principles are too voluminous to be uſeful, too 
contradictory to be juſt. The laws themſelves, inſtead 
of being ſimple, and obvious to the capacities of the 
people, are more deeply involved in myſtery than the 
moſt abſtruſe ſpeculations of ſchool divinity: they are 
ſtudied, not to be underſtood, but to be diſputed ; and 
the people are governed by a collection of maxims of 
which they know as little as of the code of China or 
Indoſtan. In no country was this the caſe more than 
in France, and in ſcarcely any were the expences of law- 
ſuits more grievoully oppreſſive. The afembly at once 
ſimplified the laws; and placed juſtice within the reach 
of the poor, by ordering that it ſhould be gratuitouſly 
adminiſtered. It reſtored the excellent inſtitution of ju- 
ries in criminal caſes; though, for what reaſon it 
* be difficult to deviſe, they omitted to extend that 
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mititution.to civil cauſes, where it is ſtill more eſſential 
to an uncorrupt adminiſtration of juſtice. 
I The abolition of the feudal tenures affected materi- 
ally the revenues of ſome of the princes of Germany 
who had poſſeſſions in France: to thele the French le- 
giſlature decreed a compenſation 5 but the prejudices or 
the policy of thoſe noblemen did not permit them to 
accept of any. | 
In the regulation of their own Weſt India colonies 
a ſtill more difficult taſk was impoſed upon the national 
aſſembly ; and as theſe affairs have been much ſpoken 
of, but not generally underſtood, we - thall endeavour 
to ſtate them as authentically as we can, and as copiouſ- 
Iy as our limits will admit. When the national aſſem- 
bly firſt proctamed the rights of men and citizens, the 
fugar iſlands trembled, in the apprehenſion that the 
two molt cruel outrages againſt humanity, ſlavery and 
the ſlave trade, were about to be aboliſhed. The en- 
tighrened policy of the united ſtates of America had 
fet the example; and a conſiderable majority of the 
people of Great Britain demanded the abolition of the 
flave trade with a peremptory voice. The moſt unjuſt 
ſuſpicions had pervaded the iſlands of the intentions of 
the negroes ; which united to the diſtruſt in which the 
planters held the views of the aſſembly, contributed to 
produce a general ferment in the minds of the white 
inhabitants. | 
St. Domingo above all was deſtined to be the fatal 
theatre of commotion and of bloodſhed. This iſland is 
divided into three provinces, the north, the ſouth, and 
the weft ; but theſe are united under one governor ge- 
neral, and one intendant. It appears that ſo early as 
the month of June 1789, the deputies from this iſland 
negotiated with the miniſter of marine concerning the 
new form of. government which was intended tor the 
colony. It was, however, the 27th of September be- 
fore any thing deciſive was determined; and then the 
miniſter of marine addreſſed to the governor and in- 
tendant an order to convoke the inhabitants tor the 
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purpoſe of forming a legiſlative aſſembly for interior 
regulation, &c. 

The miniſter's letter arrived too late in the iſland ; 
three committees were already formed for the three 
provinces ; thoſe of the ſouth and welt ſtill preſerved a 
communication with the adminiſtration, and with the 
metropolis ; but that of the north, which was affem- 
bled at the Cape, manifeſted very different principles. 
It declared that the full power of the northern province 
was legally veſted in itſelf, and that any other aſſembly 
would be ſeditious. and would rather obſtruct than pro- 
mote the re-eſtabliſhment of order. It preſumed to 
control the executive government; it continued in their 
functions for à time the public officers ; but it neverthe- 


lefs intercepted the minſterial diſpatches, made ſome al- 


teration in the taxes, and in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice; it even impriſoned M. Dubois, deputy pꝓrocu- 
reur-general, for having ſaid that the ſlavery of the ne- 
groes was an infraction of general liberty. The neceſ- 
ſary conſequence was a conteſt between the committee 
and the executive power. M. Peymer, the governor, 
annulled by a decree of the ſupreme council all the re- 
ſolutions of the committee; forbad the impriſonment 
of M. Dubois, and ordered an account of all theſe facts 
to be tranſmitted to the national aſſembly. On the other 
hand, the decree of the governor and council was de- 
clared invalid by the rebellious aſſembly, who choſe a 
commander in chief of their militia, and were proceed- 
ing to hoſtfle meaſures ; but the prudence and mode- 
ration of M. de Peynier for a while at leaſt repreſſed 
their violence. | 
The free people of colour (ſo all the ſhades between 
black and white are termed), who formed a conſidera- 
ble part of the population, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare 
of the property of the iſland, conducted themſelves in a 
very different manner. The unjult arrogance of the 
whites had placed them in a ſtate of degradation, and 
inſulted with opprobrium every perſon who bore the 
ſmalleſt relation to the deſpiſed African race. As the 
abolition of all abſurd and oppreſſive prejudices was one 
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of the firſt principles ſanctioned by the French revoluti- 
on, theſe depreciated perſons were induced to hope 
that the day was at hand, when a barbarous prejudice, 
which branded them with the ſeal of infamy, ſhould.no 
longer exiſt. In the courſe of November 1789, the 
people of colour were aflembled in the different pariſh- 
es for the purpoſe of advancing a modeſt claim to the 
common rights of citizens, and on the 19th they pre- 
ſented an humble memorial to the aſſembly adapted to 
that purpole. Such an act of inſolence, as it was 
termed, irritated at once the offended pride of the 
whites ; they cauſed the deputies to be arreſted, and 
threatened to hang them on the ſpot, if they refuſed to 
diſcloſe the name of the perſon who drew up their ad- 
dreſs. It proved to be a M. Ferrand, a procureur of 
the king. He was therefore immediately ſent for and 
interrogated. - He declared, with a becoming firmneſs, 
| that he was the author of the paper which they termed 
ſeditious, and proclaimed himſelf the defender of the 
cauſe. Without further ceremony or proceſs, they or- 
dered his head to be ſtruck off by the common executi- 
oner, and the ſentence was inſtantly performed. 

- The outrages and perſecution which were commen- 
ced upon the people of colour immediately after this 
tranſaction knew no bounds. On the nights of the 
26th and 27th of November the whites of the commit- 
tee of Aquin, in three bands, fell upon their habitati- 
ons, under the pretence of ſearching for treaſonable 
correſpondence. - Among others, theſe ruffians repair- 
ed to the houſe of a M. Labadie. This reſpeQable old 
gentleman was at that moment repoſing quietly in his 
bed. They burſt open his door, and informed him, 
without further preface, that they were come for his 
head. Five and-twenty muſkets were inſtantly fired at 
him, and his young child was murdered at his fide, 
Though deſperately wounded, he had ſtill ſtrength 
enough left to defend himſelf; and as they knew he 
had one hundred and fifty negroes by whom he was 
adored, and whom a ſingle call would have brought 
upon them, they conſented to a kind of compromile, 
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that they would ſpare his life for the preſent, if he would 
make no reſiſtance, but go along with them and ſub- 
mit to a trial. He was immediately, without dreſſing 
his wounds, put to the bar; and after a mock examin- 
ation his head was about to be taken off, had he not 
been reſcued from the executioner by the intrepidity of 
a perſon of the name of Maigret, who came to his aſ- 
ſiſtance at the head of a ſmall party. _ 

With a patience and magnanimity highly honourable 
to the people of colour, they tranſmitted an account of 
theſe proceedings to the national aſſembly, and declared 
that, whatever might be the reſult of their petition, 
they would ſubmit to its deciſion. Such was not the 
language of the white coloniſts, of their deputies, and 
of the merchants who traded with them. They repre- 
ſented all the proceedings of the other party as inſolent 
and treaſonable, and denounced no leſs than deſtructi- 
on on the colony, ſhould any reſolution in favour of 
the black inhabitants be paſſed by the legiſlature. 

In this dilemma, the committee appointed by the na- 
tional aſſembly for regulating the affairs of the colonies 
took the unfortunate determination to temporize, and 
not to effe& any thing of a definitive nature. By their 
recommendation a decree was paſled, which“ author- 
1zed the inhabitants of every colony to make known 
their ſentiments. to the afſembly, concerning that plan 
of interior legiſlation which would be moſt conducive 
to their proſperity ; which ſanctioned the illegal aſſem- 
blies already elected, and recommended in places where 
there were none the ſpeedy election of ſimilar bodies. 
To the decree was annexed a declaration, that the aſ- 
ſembly would not innovate directly or indirectly any 
ſyſtem of commerce, with which the welfare of the 
colonies was connected :” which declaration was ge- 
nerally underſtood as a ſanction of the African flave 
trade. wy 

This decree, which was paſſed on the 8th of March 
1790, was certainly well intended, but it was as cer- 
tainly a molt injudicious meaſure. The aſſembly had 


not the daring inhumanity to decree deciſively the ſub- 
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jugation of the free people of colour; but it had not 
the courage to do them juſtice, to reſtore them to the 
common-rights of citizens, and annihilate a ſenſeleſs 
388 founded ſolely on a difference of complexion. 
By leaving the adjuſtment of the government to the 
coloniſts themſelves. they might be ſaid to have paſſed 
an act ſubverſive at once of all order, and declaratory 
of civil war ; and unfortunately the preliminary article 
to this adjuſtment was undefined, for they had left un- 
determined the deſcription or claſs of men who were to 
accompliſh the very object of the decree. Hence, and 
hence only, have originated thoſe dreadful conteſts and 
inſurrections which have deſolated the iſland of St. Do- 


mingo ; conſequences which the ſagacity and penetra- 


tion of Mirabeau anticipated, and would have averted. 
He and M. Cazales both aſcended the tribune to depre- 
cate the paſſing of the decree ; but ſuch was the influ- 
ence of the coloniſts in the aſſembly, that they were not 
heard- : | | | 
We have already intimated, that a committee was 
appointed for the purpoſe of inquiring into the expen- 
diture of the public money in penſions and donations ; 
and it was found that a regiſter was kept by the mi- 
niſters, under the name of the red book, in which every 
penſion or gift was entered in the hand writing of the 
comptroller-general of the finances, and checked by 
the king himſelf At the preſſing inſtance of the com- 
mittee, this book was communicated to them on the 
15th of March. The communication was made under 
ſtrong circumſtances of reſerve and delicacy. The king 
entreated that the profuſe expences of his grandfather 
might be kept from the public eye; and the commit- 


tee promiſed M. Neckar, it is ſaid, that no part of it 


ſhould be divulged, which might in any reſpect hurt 
the feelings of his majeſty. The poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
depoſitory was however too important an advantage in 
the hands of the popular party not to be employed ; it 
was, therefore, not without ſurpriſe and indignation 
that M. Neckar ſaw this regiſter in a few days com mit- 
ted to the preſs; and when he demanded why they had 
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preſumed to publiſh it without the permiſſion of the 
aſſembly and the king, he received for anſwer, © That 
as to the aſſembly, they were certain of its approba- 
tion; and as to the king, they were not his repreſen- 


tatives.“ Of this proceeding we can only obſerve, that 


it would not have been eaſy for the committee to recon- 
cile the ſuppreſſion of this catalogue of public depre- 
dations with their duty to their conſtituents ; but cer- 
tainly the publication ought to have been conducted in 
a manner more honourable to the repreſentatives of a 
great nation. | 

The publication of the red book diſcloſed a ſeries of 
extravagance and iniquity perhaps unparalleled. Such. 
was the profuſion of one miniſter alone, M. Calonne, 
that under his ſhort adminiſtration it appeared that, in- 
dependent of their immenſe revenues, the two brothers 
of the king had committed depredations on the public 
treaſury to the amount of nearly 7209 millions ſterling 3 
that upwards of 1,100,000l. of this had fallen to the. 
ſhare of the count d' Artois ; and that the ſame miniſter 
had undertaken moreover to diſcharge the debts of this. 
prince, amounting. to nearly one million ſterling be- 
ſides. Among the donations and benefactions alſo, 
ſome appeared of the moſt fingular deſcription : among 
others was recorded a preſent of 600,000 1. to an indi- 
vidual for his important ſervices ; and theſe ſervices ſo 
important to the ſtate were, that he was maitre d hoͤtel 
to his own wife, madame de Polignac ! 

The diſagreement which took place, upon the publi- 
cation of the red book, between the miniſter of finance 
and M. Camus and the other members of the commit- 
tee of penſions, contributed greatly to the deſtruction of 
M. Neckar's popularity, which was already on the de- 
cline. Another objection which was raiſed againſt him 
by his enemies related to his plan of creating a board of 
treaſury, which ſhould have a conſtant control, and 
which ſhould be continually occupied in apportioning- 
the expences of the ſtate; but the only circumſtance 
which it appears they were able to inſiſt upon in oppo- 
lition to this plan of the miniſter was, that his board: 
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was chiefly ſelected from the members of the nationał 
aſſembly, and they had already decreed that none of 
their members could accept of appointments under the 
executive government. Another more reaſonable cauſe, 
which accelerated the unpopularity of this great and up- 
right miniſter, was, that he had not been forward to 
promote the creation and circulation of aſſignats, though 
it certainly appeared the only meaſure which was likely 
to reſtore the finances, and retrieve the credit of the 
nation. nn wy 

M. Neckar was not the only one of the king's mini- 


. 


ſters who fell under the diſpleaſure of the people. The 
Count de St. Prieſt was ſuſpected (and that was ſufficient 


in France) of treaſonable deſigns. A M. Bonne Sa- 
vardin, who was connected with M. Maillebois, had en- 
gaged in carrying on a negotiation between that gene- 
ral and the ex- princes, to effect a counter- revolution. 
Upon an information, however, given to the committee 
of reſearch by M. Maſſot de Grand · maiſon, ſecretary to 
M. Maillebois, the whole ſcheme was detected. The 
general himſelf fled; but M. Bonne Savardin was ſeiz- 


ed, and among his papers were found minutes of a con- 


verſation between him and M. St. Prieſt, which indica- 


ted, it was ſaid, ſome diſaffection in that miniſter. The 
other members of adminiſtration were ſcarcely more 
popular; and but little confidence was repoſed in the 
patriotiſm of either M. de la Tour du Pin, or the arch- 
biſnop of Bourdeaux. 

Suſpicion and diſcontent were not indeed confined to 
the metropolis, but ſeemed at this unhappy period to 
pervade the whole kingdom. At Lyons a corps of vo- 
lunteers was inſtituted, who refuſed to mix with the 
city militia; and but for the judicious conduct of the 
Swiſs regiment d' Ambert, which was quartered there, 
the whole city might have become the theatre of the 
moſt ſhocking barbarity. At Toulon, a formidable in- 
ſurrection took place among the workmen in the arſe- 
nal, under the pretence of demanding the liberty of 
three ſailors who were confined for ſome offence, and 
it was with difficulty quelled by the national guard. 
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At Marſeilles two regiments of infantry and two hun- 
dred dragoons were ſtationed under the command of 
M. d' Ambers, colonel of one of the regiments. This 
'bfficer is aceuſed of having groſsly inſulted the nation- 
al guard. Be this as it may, his conduct proved in 
ſome way offenſive to the patriotiſm or the prejudices 
of the municipality and the citizens. An order was ob- 
tained from the king for the removal of the regiments ; 


but as the commanders appeared rather tardy in the ex- 


ecution of this order, a troop of young men, to the 


number of thirty, concerted a ſtratagem for the purpoſe 
of ſeizing forcibly the fortreſs, and expelling the garri- 
'fon, which they ſucceſsfully effected on the night of 
the 29th of April. The fortreſs, with thoſe of St. Ni- 


cholas and St. John, were demoliſhed : on the latter of 


theſe forts human nature had been for almoſt a centu- 
ry inſulted by a Latin infeription : This tower was 
erected by Louis XIV. leſt his faithful people of Mar- 
ſeilles ſhould become infatuated with the love of li- 
berty.“ | | 


In a ſimilar inſurrectioi at Valence, the viſcount de 
Voiſin was torn by the populace from the hands of the 


national guard, and murdered. In his pocket the tra- 


ces of a treaſonable correſpondence were ſaid to be 


found; though ſuch evidence, we mult confeſs, ought 
always to be regarded with ſuſpicion,  fince, if there is 


a deſign to take away the hte or character of any man, 


nothing is more caly than to forge a letter. 


On the other hand, the enemies of the revolution 


were not leſs forward than their adverſaries in exciting 
diſturbances and inſurrections. Religion was a pretext 
which was eagerly feized by the diſaffected, and the 
fanaticiſm of the multitude was but too ſucceſsfully 
- wrought on. In the metropolis, the populace took but 
little intereſt in the fate of the church ; and though the 
" clergy had affembled in the church of the Capuchins, 
St. Honore, to protelt againſt the ſale of the lands, and 
the proceedings of the national aſſembly, their declara- 
tion, like all impotent menaces, produced only a ſmile 
of contempt. In the courſe of this proceeding, they 
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was chiefly ſelected from the members of the national 
aſſembly, and they had already decreed that none of 
their members could accept of appointments under the 
executive government. Another more reaſonable cauſe, 
which accelerated the unpopularity of this great and up- 
right miniſter, was, that he had not been forward to 
promote the creation and circulation of aſſignats, though 
it certainly appeared the only meaſure which was likely 
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in France) of treaſonable deſigns. A M. Bonne Sa- 
vardin, who was connected with M. Maillebois, had en- 
gaged in carrying on a negotiation between that gene- 
ral and the ex-princes, to effect a counter- revolution. 
Upon an information, however, given to the committee 
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other members of adminiſtration were ſcarcely more 
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the metropolis, but ſeemed at this unhappy period to 
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Swiſs regiment d' Ambert, which was quartered there, 
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it was with difficulty quelled by the national guard. 
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At Marſeilles two regiments of infantry and two hun- 
dred dragoons were ſtationed under the command of 
M. d' Ambers, colonel of one of the regiments. This 
officer is aceuſed of having groſsly inſulted the nation- 
al guard. Be this as it may, his conduct proved in 
ſome way offenſive to the patriotiſm or the prejudices 
of the municipality and the citizens. An order was ob- 
tained from the king for the removal of the regiments ; 


but as the commanders appeared rather tardy in the ex- 


ecution of this order, a troop of young men, to the 


number of thirty, concerted a ſtratagem for the purpoſe 
of ſeizing forcibly the forirels, and expelling the garri- 
'fon, which they ſucceſsfully effected on the night of 
the 29th of April. The fortreſs, with thoſe of St. Ni- 


cholas and St. John, were demoliſhed: on the latter of 


"theſe forts human nature had been for almoſt a centu- 
ry inſulted by a Latin infcription: This tower was 
erected by Louis XIV. leſt his faithful people of Mar- 
ſeilles ſnould become infatuated with the love of li- 
berty.“ 


In a ſimilar inſurrection at Valence, the viſcount de 
Voiſin was torn by the populace from the hands of the 


national guard, and murdered. In his pocket the tra- 


ces of a treaſonable correſpondence were ſaid to be 


found; though ſuch evidence, we mult confeſs, ought 
always to be regarded with ſuſpicion, | ſince, if there is 


a deſign to take away the hte or charaQter of any man, 


nothing is more caſy than to forge a letter. 


On the other hand, the enemies of the revolution 


were not leſs forward than their adverſaries in exciting 
diſturbances and inſurrections. Religion was a pretext 
which was eagerly feized by the diſaffected, and the 
fanaticiſm of the multitude was but too ſucceſsfully 
- wrought on. In the metropolis, the populace took but 
little intereſt in the fate of the chufch; and though the 
clergy had affembled in the church of the Capuchins, 
St. Honore, to proteſt againſt the ſale of the lands, and 
the proceedings of the national aſſembly, their declara- 
tion, like all impotent menaces, produced only a ſmile 
of contempt. In the courſe of this proceeding, they 
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reproached the aſſembly for not having formally decla- 
ed a national religion: Why,” ſaid Mirabeau, have 
they not reproached us for neglecting to declare that 
the ſun is the ſtar of the nation, and that no other 
ſhall be acknowledged or permitted to regulate the ſuc- 
ceſſion of day and night?“ | * 

In the provinces, the efforts of the refractory clerg1 
were more ſucceſsful. In the ſouth particularly, whic| 
had been the theatre of religious war, and where the 
two parties of catholic and proteſtant ſtill regarded 
each other with a due degree of theological animoſity, 
the conſequences were truly ſerious. At Toulouſe, the 
pious ſeaſon, when they celebrated the maſſacre of the 
Albigenſes was choſen for the circulation of an inflam- 
matory addreſs. On the 18th of April a large aſſem- 
. bly of fanatics was collected in the hall of the Great 

Auguſtins: hence they adjourned under the command 

of a M. du Barry to the Seneſchaſſèe, where the apoſtle 
of this cruſade, as a maſter-piece of policy, contrived 
ſomewhere to conceal the buſt of the king. Some 
young men of the national guard, however, bappening 
to diſcover it, fortunately contrived to turn the plot ag 
gainſt its author: for immediately on diſcovering the 
buſt, they drew their ſabres, and ſhouting Vive le rot / 
they forced their officers, and many others who were 
ſuſpected of ill deſigns, to take the civic oath. The 
municipality ſoon after appeared; and having quelled 
the tumult, they ſtrictly forbad the renewal of theſe 
treaſonable aſſemblies. 

What was only a feeble and abortive attempt at 
Toulouſe was at Montaubon a moſt alarming commo- 
tion. The proteſtants of that place amounted to about 
one. ſixth of the population. They lived in perfect 
harmony with the catholics, and compoſed in conjunc- 
tion with them the national guard, a body of men de- 
voted to the new conſtitution and to the ſervice of their 
country. As it was found impracticable to diſſeminate 
the principles of diſtruſt or diſunion through this body, 
a plan was concerted by the ariſtocratic party to raiſe 
up another military force in oppoſition to it, and a corps 
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of volunteers was inſtituted. In eſtabliſhing the mu- 
nicipality alſo, the fame party had taken care to fill the 
vacant offices with their creatures ; and one of the firſt 
acts of theſe magiſtrates was to demand from the com- 
mander of the national guard the keys of the arſenal 
where the arms were depoſited. The requiſition was 
peaceably complied with, and it proved the firſt effect 
of a fatal conſpiracy. After ſome other proceedings 
which indicated a ſettled ſyſtem of hoſtility, about the 
beginning of April meetings were held in the churches, 


for the avowed purpoſe of petitioning the aſſembly to 


preſerye the epiſcopal chair of Montaubon, and the 
religious houſes; while no means were omitted in theſe 
meetings at the ſame time to inflame the populace a- 
gainſt the national guard, as a body chiefly compoſed 
of infidels and heretics. In oppoſition to theſe hoſtile 
ſteps, the patriotic ſoldiers adopted in their own de- 


Fence only the peaceable meaſure of tranſmitting to the 
national aſſembly an account of theſe proceedings, and 


at the ſame time of endeavouring to prevent the crea- 
tion of new companies of volunteers, by a declaration 


that they were ready to enrol in the old companies e- 


very citizen who manifeſted a* diſpoſition to ſerve his 
country. While affairs remained in this ſtate, the 
municipality appointed the 1oth of May for viliting the 
five religious communities, and making the inventory 
of their effects, agreeably to the decree of the 26th of 
March. The commiſſioners were no ſooner named to 
proceed upon this duty, than they found themſelves in- 
terrupted by a riotous mob compoled chiefly of women: 
ſoon after a ſimilar aſſemblage was collected oppoſite 
the houſe of the commandant general, and another at 
the Cordeliers, breathing indignation and deſtruQtion 
againſt the heretics. The municipality was then fit- 
ting, and the patriots earneſtly beſought them to per- 


mit the national guard to arm for the relief of the ci- 


ty. The company of dragoons, which was chiefly 
compoled of proteitants, were particularly obnoxious 
to the mob, who exclaimed that it was now time to 


| tacrifice theſe heretics. Inſtead of permitting them to 
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arm in their own defence, the perfidious magiltrateg 
ordered the dragoons to retire. To retire was now 
become impoſſible without the imminent riſk of their 
lives. In this deſperate extremity they took the reſo- 
tion of throwing themſelves into the corps - du-garde, 
where with a few bad arms they hoped to make ſome 
ſtand againſt the fury of the populace. Unfortunately 
they were without ammunition, and the mob directed 
a deſperate and continued fire againſt the windows of 


the corps-· du- garde. It was in vain that the beſieged. 


hung out a white handkerchief as entreating clemency. 
In the yery a& of ſubmiſſion five of the dragoons were 
killed, and the mob immediately began to pull down 
the walls. Happily the regiment of Languedoc was 
ſtationed” not far diſtant, and in this dangerous criſis 
arrived time enough to ſave the lives of the remaining 
dragoons, 'The regiment was juſt ſtrong enough to 


1 them, as they were conducted, covered with 
blood and wounds, from the ſcene of their ſufferings - 


to the common - priſon, where the enraged multitude 
{till continued aſſembled, moſt brutally aſking for their 
heads, and exclaiming, Down with the nation! 

The news of rheſe intolerant proceedings no ſooner 
reached Bourdeaux, than a patriotic army was detached 
for the purpoſe of avenging the cruel outrages com- 
mitted on their fellow ſoldiers, and reſtoring the tran- 
quillity of Montaubon. From Toulouſe a ſimilar ex- 
pedition proceeded. The regiment of Languedoc re- 
fuſed to act againſt theſe patriotic armies, though urged 
by its commanding officer, who was in the ariſtocratic 
intereſt. Fortunately M. Dumas, the commiſlary of 
the king, arrived in time to prevent a conteſt which 
would probably have terminated in a dreadful carnage. 
At his inſtance the detachment of Bourdeaux retired 
without entering the city, and the priſoners were ho- 
nourably releaſed, and carried in triumph to Boure 
deaux. 

The fame indecent ſcenes which had been We 
at Toulouſe and performed at Montaubon, were repeat. 
ed at Nimes. The population of that city amounted 
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to about fifty thouſand ſouls, the quarter part of whom 
were proteſtants. No religious diſtinction was obſerved 
in forming the national guard, nor was it till after ma- 
ny efforts that the ſpirit of fanaticiſm could be excited 
in the inhabitants. When the municipality, however, 
came to be elected, the prieſts and monks were aſſidu- 
ous in engaging the citizens by oath not to give their 
vote to any proteſtant. By a ſimilar courſe of intrigue 
and faction, M. Marguerites, one of the noble and 


proteſting members of the aſſembly, was elected may- 
or; and his inſtallation was marked by a proceeding 


which was a proper omen of what was to follow. At 
Nimes a number of pikes or halberds had been manu- 
factured for the purpoſe of arming the catholic party; 
and at the ceremony of his inſtallation, ſeveral perſons 
of the militia appeared armed with theſe weapons, con- 


trary to the expreſs order of the commandant of the 


national guard. | 

The following day, one of the ſerjeants who had in 
this manner tranſgreſſed the orders of his commanding 
officer, was reproached with his diſobedience. He re- 


plied, that he was authoriſed by the mayor. A pro- 


teſtant ſerjeant who happened to be preſent obliged the 
other to follow him to that magiſtrate,, who denied the 
fact, and ordered the catholic ſerjeant to be impriſon- 
ed for half an hour. Such a ſentence was conſidered 
rather as a triumph than as a puniſhment; and he was 
no ſooner releaſed, than with an immenſe troop of de- 
ſperadoes he repaired to the houſe of the proteſtant ſer- 
jeant, who was fortunate enough to eſcape by a back 
way. The alarm ſoon ſpread in almoſt every quarter; 
the proteſtants were every where attacked, and ſeveral 
of them grievouſly wounded. 5 

The city continued in a ſtate of ferment, owing jo 
the defire of the magiſtrates to diſarm gradually the 
national gaurd, and inſiſting on their taking, beſides 
the uſual civic oath, a particular oath of obedience and 
ſubmiſſion to themſelves. On the 21ſt of April twenty 
companies were aſſembled for this purpoſe, when the ge- 
neral cry was, © Long live the king, down with the uation, 
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cut the throats of the blacks !” ſo they termed the proteſts 
ants. In a few days afterwards an incendiary libel was 
diſtributed among the regiment of Guyenne, entitled, 
Important advice to the French army- ;”” the anti- 
patriots in general, and even ſome companies of the 
military, put on the white cockade, the ſignal of rebel- 
lion; feveral tumults were excited by conteſts between 
the different parties; and on the 4th of May the devaſt- 
ation and carnage would have been univerſal, had not 
the regiment of Guyenne inſiſted on the mayor pro- 
claiming the martial law, which once more reſtored 
tranquillity and order. * 1 
M. Marguerites was cited before the national aſſem- 
bly to anſwer for theſe diſorders; but his defence was 
ingenious, and the tenderneſs of his colleagues for a 
metnber of their own body 1 the infliction of 
puniſhment. On the 4th of June the diſcontents and 
diſorders were renewed before the gate of the palace, 
where the electoral body were aſſembled The rebellious 
companies who had worn the white cockade would 
forcibly prevent the dragoons and the regiment of Guy. 
enne from forming the patrols, and doing the regular 
duty of the city. They openly attacked the unarmed 
Adragoons, fired on the citizens from the windows, and 
intrenched themſelves in a tower adjacent to the houſe, 
of M. Froment. After ſome attempts at a parley, which 
it is ſaid were broken by the firing of the ariſtocrats, 
the regiment of Guyenne forced the tower; and on 
both ſides about twenty-four perſons were killed. 
Innumerable jealouſies took place between the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers of the different regiments ; and in one 
of theſe conteſts the viſcount de. Mirabeau ran off with 
the colours of his regiment, but was purſued, and obli- 
ged to ſurrender them. In the capital the ſame caules 
operated to promote diſunion and diſtruſt ; and this, 
united to the haſty and impetuous ſpirit of the French 
nation, was frequently on the point of betraying them 
into the moſt deſperate exceſſes. An inſtance of this 
kind occured on the 19th of May, which is worthy of 
being recorded. On that day an unfortunate man was 
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detected in the act of ſtealing a ſack of oats. Some ſol- 


diers of the national guard took him-immediately un- 


der their protection, and were conveying him as a pri- 
ſoner to the Chatelet ; but the populace, who were in 


the habit of inflicting ſummary juſtice,-tore him from 
the ſoldiers, and were in the act of beating him to death 
with their clubs, when the marquis de la Fayette hap- 
pened to paſs by the horrible ſcene. He plunged in- 
ſtantly into the thickeſt of the mob, and in deſpite of 
their outcries and menaces ſeized the perſon who had 
begun the tumult, and conducted him with his own 
hands to the Chatelet. He next dehvered the unfortu- 
nate criminal from the mob; and, exhorting them to 
diſperſe, and conduct themſelves like orderly citizens, 
had the happineſs to ſee the tumult entirely ſuppreſſed, 
and the people return to their houſes, full of the prai- 
ſes of the man who had ſo intrepidly reſcued them from 


their own phrenzy, and prevented them from contami- 


nating themſelves with human blood. | 
un unexpected event, which occurred about the 
rniddle of May, excited the attention of the national aſ- 
fembly to one of the moſt important queſtions that can 
a gitate a political ſociety. The diſpute which took 
place between Great Britain and Spain, concerning 
Nootka Sound, became extremely embarraſſing to the 
politics of France. The ſtrict alliance which for almoſt 
a century had ſubſiſted between the nations of France 


alid Spain, ſtrengthened by the once inviolable bond of 


family connexion between the reſpective courts, ren- 
dered it probable that a demand would be made by the 
latter for the ſtipulated aſſiſtance: on the other hand, 


a war might be fatal to the naſcent liberties of France ; 


and the love of freedom which dignifies the Britiſh na- 
tion rendered her an object of veneration with the 


French patriots. On the 14th of May, M. de Mont- 
morin communicated to the national aſſembly the pre- 
parations for war in which the neighbouring powers 


were engaged, and the precautions which the king had 


thought neceſſary to adopt for the preſervation of his 
dominions. The diſcuſſions into which this communi- 
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cation led were as various as the alarms which it exct- 
ted: the leſſer objects were, however, all at length ab. 
forbed by one important queſtion to whoſe hands 
ought the nation to delegate the right of making war 
and peace? e 9 | 
Iwo oppoſite opinions for a conſiderable period di- 
-vided the aflembly. The count Clermont Tonnerre, 
Meſſrs. de Serent, Virieu, Dupont and others, defended 
warmly the conceſſion of this prerogative to the king 
They ſtated, that the conſtitution originally eſtabliſhed 
two diſtin& powers, the legiſlative and the executive. 
The one was intended ſolely to expreſs the public will; 
the other to execute it That under the latter of theſe 
predicaments fell the right of directing the public foree, 
for the defence or for the advantage of the nation.— 
That general principles and general laws are the objects 
of legiſlation; but that the detail of political action fell 
entirely within the province of executive government. 
The proceedings of popular aſſemblies, they added, are 


neceſſarily too flow and too public in a buſineſs where 


fecrecy and diſpatch are commonly required. Mini- 
ſters too are reſponſible to the nation for their conduct; 
but to the members of the national aſſembly no reſpon- 
. Hibility whatever is attached: and if miniſters are found 
to be not free from corruption, experience equally evin- 
ces that the members of the legiſlative bodies are not 
leſs expoſed to temptation. England, fo remarkable 
for its jealouſy with reſpect to its liberties, has delega- 
ted to its monarchs this formidable prerogative, and has 
only thought it neceſſary to guard N abuſes by the 

authority which the legiſlature retains over the treaſures 
of the nation. If, in fine, ſaid theſe advocates of re- 
gal power, we have reaſon to dread the folly or the de: 
pravity of a monarch, is there no reaſon. to apprehend 
thoſe rapid movements of popular enthuſiaſm, that falſe 


and national pride, that unfounded and haſty reſent- 


ment, which ſo frequently agitate mixed and numerous 


aſſemblies ? 
Among the orators who appeared on the contrary 


ſide of the queſtion, were Meſſrs. d' Aiguillon, Garat, 
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jun. Freteau, Jellet, Charles Lameth, Sillery, Petion, 
Robeſpierre, &c.—In wilhing to confine to the legiſla- 
tive body the right of making peace or war, they urged, 

that the only proper judges of the expediency of war 
were thoſe who were to feel its inconvenieneies; and 
not thoſe who were far removed from all experience of 
its evils — That the entering into a war could not be 


conſidered as a mere function of executive government, 


which conſiſts only in putting the exiſting laws in exe- 
cution - and that the ſecrecy and diſpatch for which 
the partiſans of the royal prerogative fo ſtrongly plead- 
ed, were indeed eſſential to the conduct. of military ope- 
rations, but could ſcarcely be neceſſary to the act of de- 
claring war. They proved from hiſtory, that the ruin 
of moſt nations had been effected by the falſe glory of 
their rulers. They ridiculed the imaginary control that 
a legiſlature might be thought to poſſeſs, after the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, by withholding ſupplies; ſince 
the ſafety, the exiſtence of a ſtate was committed by the 
declaration of war- and to ſay we will withhold ſup- 
plies, is to ſay we will not defend ourſeluves.— They doubt- 
ed the efficiency of that reſponſibility which was attri- 
buted to miniſters; and demonſtrated that there was 
no reſponſibility for incapacity, for miſtaken opinions, 
for erroneous ſpeculations; and that even corruption 
and intrigue might not unfrequently ſhelter themſelves 
under ſome of theſe pretences. Thele arguments were 
enforced by a reſolution, propoſed by M. Petion--** that 
the French nation renounced for ever all idea of con- 
queſt, and confined itſelf entirely to defenſive war;“ 
which was paſſed with univerſal acclamations. 

From this colliſion of ſentiment a third opinion aroſe, 
which, while it contradicted in ſome meaſure, ſerved at 
the ſame time to conciliate the others ; and this was, 
that to the king ſhould be confided the prerogative of 
announcing to the aſſembly the necellity of war or peace, 
and after a ſolemn deliberation, it ſhould be declared, 

* on the part of the king of the French in the name of 
the nation.” This was nearly the opinion which was 
Vor. I. A a 
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fupported by the count de Mirabeau; and though much 
obloquy was thrown upon him while the affair conti- 
nued under deliberation, which was to the 22d of May, 
it was at length victorious. 

On the 11th of June the afſembly went into mourn- 
ing for three days on account of the death of Dr. Frank- 
lin; and nearly about the ſame period the expences of 
the civil liſt were ſettled at twenty-five millions per an- 
num, or about 1,250,090 l. ſterling ; and the dowry of 
the queen at four millions, or 200,0001. per annum 
ſterling. The civil liſt of France included---1ft, the 
king's perſonal expences, and thoſe of the queen; the 
education of the royal children, and a proviſion for the 
other branches of the royal family : 2d, the buildings ; 
the garde meuble, &c. of the crown : 3d, the royal mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment, viz. the body guards, &c. Howe- 
ver liberal this allowance may at firſt ſight appear, if we 
recolle& the immenſe domains which the reigning fa- 
mily brought to the nation, it wilt perhaps not appear 
enormous: beſide that, whatever the parſimonious ſpi- 
rit of republicaniſm may allege, it is always found po- 
licy to attach by the ſtrongeſt intereſts the head of the 
ſtare to the ſupport of the conſtitution. A million a 
year is too little to bribe ſo numerous a repreſentation, 
biennially elected, as that of France; and yet it is ſuch 
as would enable the monarch to live in a ſtate beco- 
ming the chief magiſtrate of a great nation. 
- Theſe meaſures were followed on the 14th and the 
ſucceeding days by a ſeries of decrees relative to the 
civil conftitution of the clergy. In theſe, the injuſtice 
which we muſt confeſs had been done to that body of 
men was in ſome degree compenſated, by the wiſe re- 
gulations which. prevented. the extreme poverty of the 
inferior orders, and which reſtrained within moderate 
bounds the income of the higher clergy. But whether 
they ated wiſely in eſtabliſhing an elective prieſthood, 
or whether the improved mode of election which was 
adopted in France would haxe been preventive of thoſe 
evils to which ſuch an inſtitution is liable, where the” 
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old forms of election are preſerved, are experiments 
vhich are yet to be tried. 
Ihe aſſembly had ſcarcely completed this arduous 
talk, before it ventured upon a meaſure which drew 
immediately upon them the cenſure and indignation of 
all Europe—a meaſure, which was the firſt to awake 

that malignant jealouſy with which the privileged orders 
and their dependants in every civilized country have 
ſince continued to view the French revolution. Early 
in the month of June, the mayor of Paris had commu- 
nicated to the aſſembly a plan for the celebration of a 
grand confederation, in which the repreſentatives of the 
nation, the king, the ſoldiery, and all who were in ol- 
tenſible ſituatons, ſhould ſolemnly and in the face of the 
whole nation renew their oaths of fidelity to the new 
conſtitution ; and this confederation was decreed to 
take place on the 14th of July, in honour of the taking 
of the Baſtille, and of the firſt eſtabliſhment of Gallic 
liberty. On the 19th of June, therefore, after decree- 
ing civic honours to the conquerors of the Baſtille, the 
patriotic feelings of the afſembly were raiſed to a high 
pitch of enthuſiaſm, by a deputation of foreigners from 
every nation, who came to teſtify their reſpect for the 
new conſtitution in a warm panegyric, and to requeſt a 
ſeat at the enſuing ſolemnity. They were anſwered by 
the preſident with dignity, and diſmiſſed with reſpect 
and they had no ſooner retired, than M. Alexander La- 
meth moved that the foreigners, and particularly the 
Germans, who might reſort to Paris to be ſpectators of 
the approaching ceremony, might not be inſulted by the 
repreſentation of their anceſtors, whom the vanity of 
Louis XIV. had cauled to be exhibited in chains at the 
feet of his ſtatue. The deputies of ſome of the pro- 
vinces, which were repreſented in this ignominious ſi- 
tuation, roſe with indignation to demand that theſe 
monuments of regal inlolence ſhould be effaced ; and 
another member propoſed, that all the falſe and pane- 
gyrical emblems which decorated the ſtatues of the kings 
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ſhould be removed, and replaced by a repreſentation of 
the be/t action of each of the monarchs. | 

At this moment M. Lambel, a diſtinguiſhed advo- 
cate and deputy for Villetranche, taking advantage- of 
the general enthuſiaſm, exclaimed, that © he truſted 
he now ſaw the laſt moment of expiring vanity,” and 
, propoſed the abolition of titles. Meſſrs. Prefelne and 
La Fayette mounted the tribune at the fame inſtant ; 
and the former read the outlines of a decree to that ef- 
fect, which he faid he had prepared two months before. 
M. Foucault oppoſed the motion—* What,“ ſaid he, 
* would you deprive man of the moſt powerful and the 
moſt noble motive of emulation? — What would you do, 
for inſtance, with the man whom Henry II. honoured 
with a brevet, which recited “that he was created a 
count for having faved the ſtate ?”—* I would omit,”" 
faid M. la Fayette, © the words created a count, and in- 
fert only “ that he had faved the ſtate.” M. de St. 
Fargeau obſerved, that the decree in queſtion would not 
impole any hardſhip upon him, ſince he was pofleſſed 
of ſeveral counties and marguiſates, the titles of which he 
had never employed. Many other members diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in this debate, but none more than the 
viſcount de Noailles. © Titles,“ ſaid this nobleman, 
© in this enlightened age can only confer honour where 
there is nothing internally to reſpect. We do not ſpeak 
of duke Fox, count Waſhington, the marquis Frank- 
lin, but of Charles Fox, George Waſhingion, Benja- 
min Franklin. Permit me to add,” ſaid he, © to fo 
many excellent motions, one, the object of which is to 
reſcue from diſgrace a part of our fellow. citizens. 
Liveries, as a portion of the feudal ſyſtem, ought to 
be aboliſhed.” To theſe motions was added another 
from M. de Montmorency, for the ſuppreſſion of ar- 
mortal bearings ; and the whole of them was moulded 
into a decree by M. Chapelier, and paſſed. 

Theſe decrees, which have been ſo much extolled by 
one party, and ſo much decried by the other, were in 
themſelves really deſerving neither of much cenſure 
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nor of much praiſe; they were neither a ſubje& of 
exultation for France, nor of imitation for other coun- 
tries differently ſituated. The inconſiſtency of mankind 
is never ſo deciſively evinced as when vanity is the ruling 

hon. The princes and the nobility of Europe had 
beheld with indifference, the plunder of the Gallican 
church ; they had ſeen, without alarm, the virtual an- 
nihilation of nobility by the union of the three eſtates 
in one houſe, and by the ſuppreſſion of the feudal privi- 
leges:— but when the unmeaning titles, titles without 
function, titles without privilege, titles often without 
property, moſtly without legal claim, and frequently 
debaſed and degraded, came to be ſuppreſſed, then, 
and not till then, the ſtorm of noble and of regal in- 
dignation was at once excited, and the alarm-bell was 
founded againſt the evils of French innovation. In this 
country in particular, no compariſon can be inſtituted 
but with an invidious deſign between the Britiſh houſe 
of peers and the noblefle of: France. No reſemblance 
exiſts between them, nor 1s there either any thing to be 
feared or to be deſired from the example. In France 
the noblefſe amounted to upwards of 200,000 perſons; 
in England to not more than 300. In France the 
whole race was ennobled ; in England only the eldeſt 
ſon, and the reſt of the family is returned to the maſs 
of private citizens. In England nobility is rather title 
attached to a certain function: in France it was privi- 
lege attached to a title. The houſe. of peers of Great 
Britain is a member of the ſtate, a legiſlature and a 
ſupreme court of juſtice ; in France nobility was ſome- 
thing without deſignation, without function, without 
reſpectability. There the nobility formed a peculiar 


caſt or tribe which diſdained to mix with the reſt of the 


nation; in England there is ſcarcely a family which is 
not, or has not been, in ſome manner allied to the no- 
bility, and all are equal except the actual repreſentatives 
of noble families. In France the offices and emolu- 
ments of the ſtate were monopolized by the nobleſle ; 
in England they are equally open to every commoner. 
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In reality no titles were legal in France, but thoſe of 
the few who were termed peers of France: the reſt 
were aſſumed at the pleaſure of the perſon; and it was 
only neceſſary to be of a noble family, in order to de- 
corate themſelves with what ever title ſounded moſt a- 
greeably to the ear of the individual. When the no- 
bleſſe were diſrobed of their feudal privileges, then in 
truth and reality they were aboliſhed, When they 
ceaſed to repreſent their own body, when the power of 
the nation was veſted in an aſſembly choſen by the peo- 
ple, then ranks were in reality levelled ; for rank with- 
out power will ſoon ceaſe to be ſuch, and no longer 
deſerves the name. As to liveries and armorial bear- 
ings, they are trifles, which were, on the one hand, 
beneath the notice of the national aſſembly, and on the 
other, their abolition can never be a matter of ſerious 
diſapprobation with men of ſenſe. The principal mo- 
tive for paſſing theſe decrees was, doubtleſs, that no 
badge of ſeparation. might remain to diſtinguiſh the pri- 
 vileged caſt from the reſt of the nation, and that no 
regular order might ſubſiſt, thus diſtinguiſhed, inimi- 
cal to the new conſtitution. But could the afſembly 
have forſeen what a degree of odium this tranſaction 
was to bring upon their proceedings, they would have 
been greatly wanting in prudence not to have declined 
the meaſure ; but the more reaſonable conjecture is, 
that they did not foreſee it. They conſidered it as an 
act much more indifferent and leſs invidious than many 
which they had paſſed; and conceived that, where no 
perſon was deprived of any thing ſubſtantial, no perſon 
would conceive himſelf ſubſtantially injured. 

In the mean time the prepartions for the general con- 
federation proceeded with conſiderable rapidity. The 
Champ de Mars, ſo famous for having been the rendez- 
vous of the troops which in. the preceding year were 
intended to overawe the capital, was choſen for this 
ſolemnity. This piece of ground, which is. about 400 
toiſes, or 800 yards in diameter, is bounded on the 
right and left by lofty trees, and commands at the furs 
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ther extremity a view of the military academy. In the 
middle of this vaſt plain an altar was erected for the 
purpoſe of adminiſtering the civic oath; and round it 
an immenſe amphitheatre was thrown up, of a league 
ia circumference, and capable of containing four hun- 
dred thouſand ſpectators. The entrance into the Champ 
de Confederation (as it was now called) was through 
triumphal arches. The king's throne was placed un- 
der an elegant pavilion in the middle, and on each 
ſide of it were ſeats for the members of the national 
aſſembly. | | 

Two thouſand workmen were employed upon this 
immenſe labour; but the citizens of Paris, fearing leſt 
the preparations ſhould not be completed at the ap- 
pointed period, flocked from every quarter to aſſiſt in 
the undertaking. Not only the military, but the cler- 
gy and even the ladies, Jent their cheerful aſſiſtance. 
With aſtoniſhment ſtrangers beheld the moſt delicate 
and elegant of the female ſex dragging the wheel-bar- 
row, or handling with willing, but ſometimes ineffect- 
ive endeavours, the weighty mallet or the ſpade. The 
provincials, who came from the remoteſt parts of the 
kingdom to join . in the confederation, emulated the 
citizens in their ardour and enthuſiaſm ; and the work 
was completed, ſo as both with reſpect to time and 
manner to ſurpriſe every ſpectator. 

The important 14th of July at length arrived. The 
national guards of the departments, diſtinguiſhed by 
their reſpective ſtandards, the battalions of infantry, 
and the different troops of cavalry, the marine of France, 
and the foreigners who ſerved under its banners, being 
all arranged in military order, the king 2nd the na- 
tional aſſembly took a ſolemn oath to maintain the 
conſtitution ; the armed citizens repeated it amon 
the applauſes of innumerable ſpectators. They ſwore 
to live free or die; and this oath was taken on the 
lame day through the whole extent of the kingdoar. 
Previous to the confederation, the duke d' Orleans de- 
fired leave to return and aſſiſt at this auguſt ceremony. 
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On the receipt of his letter, M. de la Fayette aſcended 
the' tribune, and explained his motives for having ad- 
viſed the departure of the duke; which were in brief, 
that he apprehended an ill uſe might be made of his 
name, while preſent, in order to diſturb the public tran- 
- quillity. - Theſe reaſons, M. de la Fayette added, did 
he believe {till ſubſiſt, though he ſaw nothing to make 
him apprehenſive at preſent for the public ſafety.” 
The duke arrived on the 11th of July, and, after firſt 
renewing his civic oath in the national aſſembly, aſſiſt- 
ed perſonally at the confederation. 
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CHAP. V: 


Courts of juſtice==New taxes Droit d'. lubaine, &c. abo- 
liſhed— Accnſation of the Chatelet againſt M. M. d' Or- 
* leans and Mirabeau Probincial diſturbancet. Affair 
" of Nancy Acſgnatian of M. Nectar — Mutiny at 
Breſt—Riot at Paris—=Afairs of Avignon Ejedtment 
' of the non. juring clergy from their beneice. League 
" formed by foreign powers againſt France — Troubles at 
Aix, Lyons, and Britany—Emigration of the 'king's 
aunts—Armed men found in the palace—Decrees rela- 
tive to the army, the regency, c. Diſcuſſion of the 
' law of inheritances=Death and character of M. de 
Mirabeau—Organization of the miniftry—T he king /top- 
' ped as he was going to St. Cloud—Inſurrefions in the 
French colonies —PFlight of the king—His return 
Hoſtile preparations on the frontiers — Martial law pro- 
claimed at Paris—The new conſtitution preſented, and 
accepted by the king. 


ONTRARY to general expeQation, the grand 
confederation was performed without tumult or 
confuſion, and nothing but the weather, which was 
damp and unfavourable, occurred to clond or to diſturb 
the magnificent ſcene. Though to the eye of a philo- 
ſopher theſe ceremonies convey little more than the 
idea of a great national pantomime, yet in the minds 
of the populace this ſolemnity ſtamped an additional 
legality on the proceedings of the national aſſembly, 
and ſtrengthened their hands. 

The legiſlature made an advantageous uſe of the calm 
which ſucceeded the confederation, in completing the 
organization of the judicial department. Judges or juſ- 
tices of the peace were to be elected in each canton, for 
the determination of petty differences; tribunals for the 
adjudication of more important cauſes were eſtabliſhed 
in diſtricts; and a tribunal of caſſation, or court of ap- 
peal, was appointed for the whole kingdom, where, un- 
der certain reſtrictions, the proceedings of the inferior 
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courts might be reviſed. Courts of criminal juſtice 
were eſtabliſhed in each of the departments; and a 
high national court, for the trial of crimes againſt the 
ftate, completed the edifice. One inſtitution, however, 
demands our attention, and we believe it was peculiar 
to the new juriſprudence of France. Boards of conci- 
tation were appointed in every diſtrict, where the par- 
ties in a ſuit were to be cited perſonally, and where eve- 
ry means were to be employed to effect an amicable 
termination, before the cauſe could be brought to a 
hearing before the ordinary courts of juſtice, Family 
arbitrators were alſo authorized to terminate petty dif- 
putes between near relations, and the forms preſcribed 
in all theſe eaſes were the ſimpleſt that could be in- 
vented, We have already remarked that the trial by 
jury was only adopted in criminal caſes : an ariſtocratic 
writer obſerves on this ſubject with ſome archneſs, that 
* the trial by jury would alſo have been eſtabliſhed in 
civil cauſes, if there had not been too many lawyers in 
the conſtituting aſſembly.” This is indeed not the on- 
ly objection to the new juriſprudence of France, ſince 
there is much room to doubt whether temporary and 
elective judges ean ever be adequate to the purpoſes of 
ſubſtantial juſtice. Notwithſtanding theſe defects, how- 
ever, the code was deſerving of fome admiration for its 
ſimplicity, its conſiſtency ; for the gratuitous admini- 
ſtration of juſtice ; for the eaſy accefs which the pooreft 
ſubject, when injured, might have to the means of re- 
dreſs; for the diſcouragement which it held forth to 
litigious and vexatious conteſts: and however the French 
revolution may be cenſured, in this part of the conſtitu- 
tion other nations may find much worthy of imitation, 
and many inſtitutions for the obvious eaſe and advan- 
tage of the people. | | 
With reſpect to the pecuniary intereſts of the repub- 
lic, it was alſo decreed that the legiſlative body ſhould 
annually determine the ſum total of the public expen- 
ces and contributions; and that, under the direction of 
the king, an adminiſtration ſhould be eſtabliſhed in each 
department, with an inferior or ſubordinate one in each 
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diſtrict, for the regulation and collection of the reve» 
nue. The police of each city or community was com- 
mitted to magiſtrates choſen by the citizens. 

To replace the falt tax, and the other odious and 
oppreſſive impoſts, which had been aboliſhed, the aſ- 
fembly impoſed an eaſy land tax upon immovable pro- 
perty, and a poundage upon perſonal property and an- 
Nuities ; a tax upon patents, and a ſtamp tax upon 
contracts and other writings. Theſe taxes were howe- 
ver but ill paid; and to remedy the deficiencies of the 
revenue, continual emiſſions of aſſignats became neceſ- 
ſary; and even to ſupply the want of current coin, 
which had been greatly leſſened by the continual emi- 
grations, it was thought proper to iflue aſſignats for the 
ſmalleſt ſums. But paper credit, however reſponſible 
the bank on which it is dependent, 1s always attended 
with a temporary inconvenience. It circulates with leſs 
facility than ſpecie, and commonly increaſes the ba- 
lance of exchange in favour of foreign nations. 

Several decrees of lefler moment, but which reflect 
credit on the liberality and wiſdom of the aſſembly, 
were paſſed about this period. That in particular 
which reſtored to the proteſtants thoſe poſſeſſions of 
which their anceſtors had been deprived by the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, is deſerving of the higheſt en- 
comiums ; and that which aboliſhed for ever all extra- 
ge; taxes levied upon the Jews, was at once politic 
and juſt, Theſe were followed by the abolition of the 
execrable droit d'aubaine, which aſſigned to the king 
the property of all aliens not naturalized, who died in 
France. | 

In the fate of the unfortunate Favras, the tribunal 
of the Chatelet had evinced themſelves not the moſt 
unexceptionable judges of the competency of evidence. 
A ſtill more embarraſſed and dubious affair involved 
them in ſome diſgrace ſoon after the confederation. 
That tribunal was charged by the aſſembly to take cog- 
nizance of the tranſactions of the 5th and 6th of Oc- 
tober. On the 7th of Auguſt they brought their re- 
Port ſealed to the bar of the aſſembly, and in a pom- 
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pous addreſs lamented the ſevere taſk which their duty 
to their country had impoſed upon them; and conclu- 
ded with informing the aſſembly that two of their own 
body were among the principal criminals. The aſſem- 
bly heard this denunciation with horror and conſterna: 
tion; the report of the Chatelet was referred to a com- 
miltee ; and the members againſt whom it was pointed 
appeared to be M. d' Orleans and M. Mirabeau the eld- 
er, whem they accuſed of a conſpiracy to murder the 
queen, and to place M. d*Orleans upon the throne. 
'The procedure of the Chatelet was -printed ; and be- 
fore the committee had time to make their report, ſo 
incompetent was the evidence, and ſo- inconcluſive the 
reaſoning, that though neither M. d'Orleans nor M. 
Mirabeau were at that time- great favourites with the 
populace, the public voice had already acquitted them*: 
on the ad of October therefore the afſembly decreed, 
that on a full examination there was no cauſe of accu- 
fation againſt them. Others were alſo involved in the 
proceſs; but this unpropitious commencement ſo total- 
ly annihilated all confidence in the tribunal to which 
the proſecution was referred, that the affair was dropped, 
and probably the guilty were permitted to eſcape. | 

Whatever might have been the motives of the Chat- 
elet on this occaſion, it is certain that the ſpirit of par- 
ty never- was more violent in France than about the 
period of which we are now treating. The ariſtocratic | 
body, who had previouſly acted chietly on the defenſive, 
were now become the aflailants, and no means were leſt 
untried to plunge the nation into a ſtate of contuſion. 
It mult be allowed too, that the impatient and irritable 


It is by no means certain, however, that they were T7 of 
the charge; but the error of the Chatelet was in not ſufficiently in- 
veſtigating the evidence: and this is one among the many proofs that 
the Freuch (and even thoſe among them who are moſt practiſed in 
forenſic proceedings) have no correct notions as yet of the admini- 
ftration of juſtice. In all their judicial proceedings a charge is dreſ- 
ſed up in a ſtyle of declamation, and the facts if plauſible are gene- 
rally taken for granted ; this was flagrantly the caſe in thoſe two moſt 
horrid and atrocious tranſactions, the trial of the king, and of the 
unfortunate aud ill-treated Cuſtine. 1 
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temper of the French populace was an excellent engine 
to work with; and the jealouſy which exiſted between 
the ancient ſoldiery and the new militia afforded fre- 
quent opportunities but too favourable to the wiſhes of 
the malecontents. Petty tumults and continual diſtruſt 
were excited in the frontier provinces, in different parts 
of Flanders, Alſace, and Lorrain, and a defection of 
ſome magnitude took place among the ſoldiery at Tou- 
louſe : but what happened at Nancy was of aſtill more 
ſerious nature, and deferves a particular detail. wg 

As far as we have been able to collect from the jour- 
nals of the national aſſembly, and other authentic in- 
formation, the following appears a juſt ſtatement of 
this dark and myſterious tranſadtion. From the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of the revolution, the French army had 
been in a ſtate little favourable either to patriotiſm or 
ſubordination. The majority of their officers were of 
the ancient nobleſſe, and a mutual jealouſy exiſted be- 
tween them and the private ſoldiers. Every induce- 
ment had been employed to ſeduce the ſoldiers from 
their duty; and when promiſes and blandiſhments did 
not preva'l, the moſt ſevere meaſures were put in exe- 
cution. The ſoldiers were frequently ill paid, and yet 
the moſt culpable profuſion had been made of the mo- 


ney voted for the ſupport of the army. Such, by the 


evidence of a party of the national guard of Nancy at 
the bar of the aſſembly, was the ſtate of the garriſon 
in that city. The officers in general were inimical to 
the new conſtitution, and had made uſe of every tempt- 
ation to deſtroy the attachment of the ſoldiers to the new 
arrangement. Theſe means proving unſucceſsful, they 
had adopted the moſt rigorous diſcipline; they had 
withheld the pay of the ſoldiers, and even condemned 
them to run the gauntlet for demanding neceſſaries. 
They had endeavoured to perſuade the men, that all 
theſe acts were in conformity with the orders of the 
national aſſembly, which refuſed any longer to furniſh 


them with the uſual allowance of bread, and which was 


upon the point even of depriving them of the augment- 
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ation of pay which had been eſtabliſhed at the revolu- 


tion. | | 
In the ſame ſpirit the utmoſt pains were employed to 
produce diſtruſt and mutual abhorrence between the ci- 


_  tizens and the ſoldiers. Men were dreſſed in the uni- 


form of the king's regiment (one of the regiments in 
garriſon there), and employed to wound and inſult the 
citizens. One of theſe perſons was taken, and baniſh- 
ed from the city at the requeſt of the regiment ; at the 
ſame time, ſome young officers were encouraged by 
their ſuperiors to behave in the moſt indecent manner 
to ſeveral of the peaceable inhabitants ; and even hired 
ruffians were engaged for the ſame purpoſe. Several 
of theſe were arreſted, and a court-martial appointed, at 
the requeſt of the regiment, for their trial: but M. 
Bouille, who commanded in the province, had ſet him- 
felf in oppoſition to this meaſure, One of the grena- 
diers who had been active in theſe proſecutions, was 
menaced in the moſt inſulting, manner by an officer, 
who ſoon after deſerted to the king of Hungary. 
Wearied with th&ſe repeated indignities, and acts of 
oppreſhon, the regiment at length threw off its allegi- 
ance, aſſerted loudly that they were wronged of their 
pay and their allowance, and demanded the regimen:al 
accounts. M. Denou threatened with the gauntlet all 
who preſumed to call for the accounts. The regiment 
therefore immediately ſeized the military; cheſt, and 
diſpatched a deputation to Paris, to repreſent thele faQs 
to the national aſſembly, | | 
The officers, however, took care to anticipate the re- 
preſentation of the ſoldiers, and were too intimately 
connected with the miniſters, and ſome members of the 
aſſembly, to permit the complaints of the privates to be 
heard. The deputation from the regiment was arreſt- 
ed at Paris. M. de la Tour du Pin, the miniſter of 
war, made a formidable repreſentation of the rebelli- 
ous conduct of the regiment. The miſeries reſulting 
from a want of ſubordination, and the neceſſity of an 
example, were echoed through the aſſembly. On the 
16th of Auguſt, a ſevere decree was paſſed, which au- 
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thoriſed the commander in chief of the province to res 
duce the inſurgents by force. 

In the mean time, the other regiments in garriſon, 
the Swiſs regiment of Chateauvieux, and the regiment 
of cavalry called Meſtre de Camp, irritated by ſimilar 
oppreſſions, and much diſorganized by want of diſci- 
pline, had concurred in the rebellion, had ſeized ſome 
of their officers, and were joined by great numbers of 
the populace. 

The decree of the 16th was no ſooner made public 
than, from knowing the character of the commander 
in chief, the moſt ſerious conſequenges were appre- 
hended by all good citizens. The national guard of 
Nancy aflembled, and offered to the regiments to un- 
dertake the part of mediators, and to ſend the terms of 
their ſubmiſſion by a deputation from their own body 
to the national aſſembly. The deputation proceeded 
immediately to Paris, and on the 3 iſt of Auguſt appear- 
ed before the aflembly.—On their repreſentation, the 
decree of the 16th was repealed, and commiſſioners 
were appointed ' for the purpoſe of inquiring minutely 
into the circumſtances of the caſe, and to puniſh the 
guilty, and reward the deſerving. 

Such an arrangement however did not ſuit the views 
of the perfidious and ſanguinary Bouille. Without 
waiting the reſult of the deputation from Nancy, he 
haſtened with a fatal raſhneſs (as was confeſſed even 
his advocates) to enforce the decree of the 16th. He 
collected all the troops that he could aſſemble from eve- 
ry part, and ſuch of the national guard as preferred a 
patriotic ſubordination to the immediate dictates of 
their feelings and their reſentments. In ſpite of their 
offers of ſubmiſſion, he fell upon the regiments of Cha- 
teauvieux and Meſtre de Camp ; and after putting an 
immenſe number to the ſword, he completely routed 
them, and took four hundred priſoners. 

The king's regiment had been retained in their bar- 
racks by the exertions of ſome patriotic perſons who 
urged them to ſubmiſſion. Even when M. Bouillé ar- 
rived, they were prevented from acting by the intrepi. 
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dity and virtue of a young officer of the name of Deſ- 
filles. This intrepid young man, after urging his fet: 
low ſoldiers by every motive to ſubmit, afluring them 
that ſooner or later they would experience the juſtice 
of the legiſlature, placed himſelf before the mouth of 
a cannon, 'which they were going to fire. He was for- 


<ibly dragged from this dangerous fituation, but in the 


ſtruggle received three or four wounds, of which he 
afterwards died. | 

The news of this event was received at Paris with 
horror. As M. Bouille had not exceeded the autho- 
rity which the national aſſembly had unfortunately con- 
"ceded to him by the raſh decree of the 16th, they could 
not legally inffict either - puniſhment or cenſure upon 


him. The populace, however, who were not reduced 


to any ſuch dilemma, gave a full vent to their feelings; 
they openly accuſed M. Bouille of treachery, and a de- 
fire to effect a counter revolution, and even threatened 
the lives of the miniſters. In a word, the reſentment 
of the people ſeemed to menace the moſt dangerous ex- 
ceſſes, which were only prevented by unuſual circum- 
Ipection and care. It is only neceſſary to add with re- 
ſpect to this buſineſs, that in the month of December 
following the affembly reverſed all its own decrees a- 
gainſt the inſurgents at Nancy, liberated all the priſon: 
ers, and recompenſed them as men who had unjuſtly 
fuffered : at the fame time they decreed public honours 
to the memory of the brave Deſſilles, and placed his fa- 
mily under the protection of the ſtate. a 
The decline of M. Neckar's popularity has been al- 
ready noticed. He had not raiſed himſelf in the eſti- 
mation of the people by a pamphlet whieh he publiſh- 
ed on the abolition of nobility, or at leaſt of titles, 
which ſupported with much ingenuity the ariſtocraticat 
order. Both previous to this ſtep, and after it, he muſt 
have felt the gradual loſs of the public eſteem, and 
poſſibly had for ſome time meditated a retreat from of- 
fice. The meaſure was however probably accelerated 
by the popular clamours on the affair of Nancy, which 
involved him (certainly unfairly) with the reſt of the 
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miniſters in that tranſaction. On the 4th of 
ber he ſent a letter of reſignation to the aſſembly, and 
pleaded his ill ſtate-of health, which required bis re- 
tiring to the baths in Switzerland; though he dropped 
ſome diſtant intimation of the uneaſineſs he had experi- 
enced in his ſituation. It is not to the credit of the 
national aſſembly, that no public notice was taken of 
this letter. The inflexible integrity of M. Neckar eer- 
tainly demanded the higheſt veneration; his abilities 
entitled him to reſpect, and his ſervices to gratitude.— 
But, what is the gratitude of public bodies! If, like 
one of his predeceſſors in office, he had retired, a pub- 
he defaulter, infamouſſy loaded with the ſpoils of his 
country, only to be employed in exciting enemies, and 
provoking the moſt profligate combinations againſt her, 
could he have been treated with more marked con- 
tempt 77 5 55 
The ſame parties, and the ſame factious ſpirit which 
evailed in the army, pervaded alſo the navy of France, 
he national aſſembly had decreed the adherence of 
the nation to all exiſting treaties, in which the family 
compact was neceſſarily included; and as England con- 
tinued arming on the Spaniſh diſpute, a fleet of thirty 
fail was ordered to be equipped at Breſt, as it was un- 
certain how far France might be involved in the expect - 
ed hoſtilities. The diſorders which took place among 
the ſeamen at Breſt have been attribute to different 
cauſes. On the 143th of September while the ſquadron 
was fitting out with all poſſible expedition, the Leopard 
arrived from St. Domingo, having on board a part of 
the refractory aſſembly, who, being diſſolved by the 
governor, had embarked on board the Leopard, both 
to ſave themſelves from impriſonment, and to endeavour 
to make friends to their party in the mother country. 
As therefore the diſſatisfaction commenced on board 
this veſſel, on account of the admixal commanding a 
ſailor to be impriſoned for intoxication, it was ſuppoſed 
by ſome that the · crew had Been depraved by their 
communication with the rebellious members of the St. 
Domingo aſſembly; while others have attributed it, 
Vor. I, Cc 
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perhaps with more probab ys to the general ſuſpicion 


which the ſeamen entertained of their officers, the ma- 


jority of whom were of the nobility, and poflibly not 


welt affected to the new conſtitution. M. Menou, in 
2 report from the military and marine committees on 
the 21ſt of October, attempted to ſix the blame on the 
ina&ivity and mertneſs of the miniſters. This charge, 
however, did not appear well founded, though it was 
followed on the 27th by the refignation of the naval 
miniſter, M. de la Luzerne, who was ſucceeded by M. 
Fleurieu ; the archbiſbop of Bourdeaux alſo reſigned 
about the fame time; and M Duport du Tertre. a man 
poſſeſſed of every you and amiable quality, was ap- 
pointed minifter of juſtice On the 16th of November 
M. Tour du Pin was replaced by M. du Portail.* The 


admiral M. Albert de Rioms, alſo reſigned, with many 


of the officers; and M. Bougainville was appointed to 
the command of the fleet. The malecontents were 
with ſome difficulty reduced to ſubordination ; but hap- 
pily for France, ſhe was delivered from the neceſlity of 
engaging m a war by the convention which was foon 
after figned between Spain and England. 

It may be conſidered as a fingularly fortunate cir- 
cumſtance, that, amidſt all theſe diſturbances in the 
exterior parts of the kingdom, the new police of Paris 
had preſerved the metropolis tolerably quiet: Ihe 


diſcontent excited by the affair of Nancy ended with- 


out violence. On the 33th of November, however, 


the tranquillity of the eapita} was once more diſiurbed, 


in conſequence of a private diſpute, which ended in a 
Auel between M. Caſtries and M. Charles Lameth, in 
which the latter was dangerouſly wounded. As every 
ae is at unden exaggerated, ihe news was very gene- 


; * This was ako firſt of thoſe· ſoreed and violent changes of minif- 
try which.were the harbingers of the diſſolution of all legal aut hori- 
ty in France. On this occafion M. Cazal's pronounced a moſt clo- 


ver interfering with the executive in the appointment of the ſu- 
rdinate agents of government caſes be only attended with the ru- 
in of the nation. 


55 il Cot! re, in Wi ich he proved from hiſtory, that the legiflative 
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rally ſpread that M. Lameth was killed; and the peo- 
ple, ever prone to ſuſpicion, immediately. conceived 
the formidable idea of a general conſpiracy ſucceſſively 
to aſſaſſinate all the patriotic members. An immenle 
mob was preſently aſſembled at the hotel de Caſtries, 
which they proceeded to ſpoil and deſtroy. M de la 
Fayette, whoſe vigilance was ever awake, no ſooner 
heard of the commotion, than with a party of the na- 
tional guard he repaired to the ſpot, and, with a forti- 
tude which never forſook him, forcibly repreſented to 


the populace the raſhneſs of their conduct. It is equal- 


ly to the credit of each party, that the mob immedi- 
ately deſiſted, and even, on coming out of the houſe, 
inſiſted that every man ſhould be ſearched, to evince 
that plunder was not in the leaſt their object. 

On the 16th and 2oth of November a buſineſs came 
before the aſſembly, which was pregnant with difficulty, 
and which ſuſpended the public opinion for ſome ſucceed- 
ing months. It is well known, that the oountry of Avignon 
is incloſed on every ſide by thedominions of France; that 
it formed anciently à part of Provence: that it was 
alienated by a queen who was at that period both under 
circumſtances of compulſion and a minor; that, as 


ſoon as ſhe came of age, ſhe reclaimed it; that the 


ceſſion had not been formally acknowledged by the 


parliaments, and that ſeveral ſucceſſive monarchs had 


renewed their claim to the city as a part of their he- 
reditary dominions. On the other hand, it muſt be 


acknowledged, that long poſſeſſion had given to the 


popes that title by which molt ſovereignties are held; 
that the ceſſion of Jane, queen of Naples, had been 
ratified by the ſtates of Provence; and that if ſome of 
the kings had denied the right of the pope, it had been 
acknowledged by others. A ſtronger »reafon ſolicited 
the aſſembly to incorporate this city with the kingdom of 
France, and that was the voice of the inhabitants of 
Avignon themſelves. The papal government is notori- 
ouſly the worſt in the world; it is even ſaid, that ju- 


Nice was publicly bought and ſold at Avignon; nor 
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could any remonſtrances to the pope obtain redreſs for 
the people. In this ſtate of oppreſſion, a large party in the 
eity-ſaw with a ſpirit of emulation the new government of 
F unce; they defired to make it their model, but ſtill 
pr feſſed obedience to the pope. They elected a mu- 
ni ipality, and formed the active citizens into a natio- 
nal guard. Such a ſtate of things was ſcarcely confif. 
tent with a foreign dominion. A conteſt between the 
vice-legate and the people immediately ſucceeded; on 
the 10th of june a violent inſurrection took place in 
the city; the people ſeized the palace; the papal arms 
were taken down, and thoſe of France put up in their 
place; and a petition was diſpatched io the national aſ- 
fembly, entreating, that the territory of Avignon might 
be incorporated into the dominions of France. To 
this firſt application the aſſembly only anſwered, by 
ſending a body of troops to reftore tranquility, and ta 
prelerve order in the city; at the ſame time adjourning 
the queſtion concerning the object of the petition. In 
May 1791, the diſcuſſion was again reſumed, and it 
was again deferred. In the mean time, as the papal 
party was ſtrong, and the clergy apprehenſive of being 
deprived of their influence and their wealth, a moſt 
dreadful civil war deſolated this beautiful country. It 
would-be diſguſting, as well as tedious, to enter into a 
detai! of the bloody ſcenes and the horrid outrages which 
ſucceeded. Let it ſuthce to ſay, that all theſe circum- 
ſtances being made known to the aflembly, after re- 
peated deliberations, it was at length reſolved, on the 
14th of September 1791, that the territory of Avig- 
non, with the adjacent county of Venaiſſin, ſhould be 
conſidered as a part of the French empire, and that a 
compenſation in lieu of theſe countries ſhould be offer - 
ed to the pope*. We have anticipated a little the or- 
der of theſe tranſactions, for the fake of perſpicuity, 
and now return to the chain of our narrative. 875 

We have already ſeen but too much occaſion for cen - 


 * This was the firſt inflance in which the legiſlature of France vi- 
olated that excellent maxim which it had ſo ſolemnly enacted, to as 
void all conqueſt, all acceſſion of territory, all increaſe of dominion. 
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ture in the ſevere treatment which the national clergy 
experienced from the conſtituent aſſembly. Their ſitu- 
ation was not improved by a ſeries of decrees which 
were paſſed in the latter end of the year 1790. In the 
month of July, among other eccleſiaſtical regulations, 
it had been enacted, that every beneficed clergyman 
ſhould ſolemnly take an oath, * to watch carefully over 
the faithful in the pariſh or dioceſe which was entruſt- 
ed to his care; to be faithful to the nation, the law, 
and the king; and to maintain, to the utmoſt of his 
power, the new conſtitution of France, and particular. 
ly the decrees relative to the civil conſtitution of the 
clergy.” Many of the clergy, on the firſt publiſhing of 
this decree, ſpontaneouſly offered to take the oath ; but 
in many places the reſolution continued a mere dead 
letter, till the 27th of November, when a moſt ſevere 
decree was enacted, declaring that all ſuch clergy as 
ſhould negle& to take the oath, ſhould be conſidered 
as virtually ejected from their benefices ; and condemn» 
ing to ſevere pains and penalties all fuch as ſhould prove 
refractory. The policy of this meaſure was certainly to 
place the government of the church in the hands of men 
who were well affected to the new conſtitution, and to 
diſengage the nation from a number of diſaffected per. 
ſons, who might be dangerous if poſſeſſed of power, 
In this view, the meaſure, after what had been dane, 
might be politic ; but it certainly was not juſt, It 
might be a means of giving permanency to the new 
order of things, but it was a violent infringement ont 
toleration ; and may we never ſee civil liberty prefer: 
ved by a tyranny exerted over the conſciences of men] 
The conſequence was, that many conſcientious perfons; 
who had been well affected to the conſtitution, reſigned 
their benefices ; and indeed the ſituation of honeſt men 
with ſtrict notions of church authority, was rendered 
extremely perplexing by the public declaration of the 
pope, who teſtified in marked terms his diſapprobation 
of the oath. It is but juſtice to add, that the ſeverity 
of this decree was in ſome degree mitigated by a ſubſe- 
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lequent law, which affigned to the non juring clergy a 


penſion of five hundred livres per annum. 

The year 1790 cloſed with ſome acceſſion of popu- 
larity to the national aſſembly. A ſtatue was decreed 
to be erected to the memory of Rouſſeau, and his wi- 
dow was allowed a penſion. To a benevolent madman, 
who was poſſeſſed of infinite genius, which he had ex- 
erted with effect in the cauſe of liberty, ſuch a tribute 
of reſpe& might not be miſplaced ; and the penſion to 
His widow was an act of charity; but when (at a ſub- 
ſequent period) the aſſembly decreed almoſt divine ho- 
nours to the profiigate and unprincipled Voltaire, they 
diſgraced themſelves in the eyes of all good men, and 
made their approbation be juſtly conſidered as an inſult 
and degradation. Some other popular acts were pafſ- 
ed; but what conferred upon them the moſt ſolid ap. 
Res was the report of the committee of finances, 

om which it appeared, that the national receipt ex- 
ceeded the expenditure by three millions, and that there 
was upwards of 500,000, ſterling in ſpecie in the pub- 
lic treaſury. To the immortal honour of the aſſem- 
bly, the pernicious and diſgraceful tax of LOTTERIES 
was totally aboliſhed and prohibited About the cloſe 
of the year M. de St. Prieſt, miniſter of the interior 
department, reſigned. 4 

The firſt act of the new year was not leſs honourable 
to the conſtituent legiſlature. Inſtead of indicating 
as its enemies infinuated) an inclination to prolong its 

ſſion, like the long parliament of England, a liſt of ar- 
ticles was introduced, which were neceflary to be dif. 
cuſſed previous to the final eſtabliſhment of the conſti- 
tution; after the determination of which the aſſembly 
declared its intention of diflolving itſelf, and reſigning 
its authority. er] 

The jealouſy of the neighbouring potentates now be- 

an to be alarmed, and there was much reaſon to ap- 
prehend that a league was formed againit the Tiling li- 
berties of France, among the moſt powerful nations of 
the continent. Cordons of troops were advanced trom 
Germany on the north, from Spain on the ſouth, and 
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from Italy and Savoy on the weſt; and France might 
be ſaid literally to be beſieged with hoſtile armies. The 
events which took place in France retarded for a while 
the execution of this plan: but the diſpoſitions of de- 
ſpotic coufts never alter; their action is occaſionally 
interrupted by circumſtances ; but their tenor is direct, 
and their conduct commonly conſiſtent: what Leopold 
left unperformed, Francis at a more convenient ſeaſon 
endeavoured to accomplĩſh. | CIR 

The only plea which the conduct of France afforded 
theſe powers for interfering in her domeſtic concerns, 
was the claims of the German princes who had eſtates 
in Alſace and Lorraine. On the ſubverſion of the feu- 


dal inſtitutions, the claims of vaſſalage, mortmain, &c. 


&c. which theſe princes conſidered as their right, were 
neceſſarily aboliſhed. It was in vain that the national 
aſſembly repeatedly decreed them the ampleſt compen- 
ſation, The views of the German courts were differ- 
ent. Alſace and Lorraine afforded the excuſe ; but the 
object of the projected war was certainly not the ſeigno- 
rial rights of a few petty princes, who would think 
themſelves amply recompenſed by the receipt of a few 
louis in their empty treaſur ies. The cautious politics 
of Leopold, however, led him to purſue the molt court- 
ly mealures in treating with France. On the 22d of 
January the king communicated to the aſſembly a let- 
ter from the emperor of Germany, in which that mo- 
narch made the moſt unqualified proteſtations of his a- 
micable intentions towards France ; but intimated at 
the fame time, that * it was neceſſary that all the in- 
novations that have taken place in conſequence of the 
decrees of the 4th of Auguſt be done away, and mat- 
ters put upon the ancient footing.” — The —f— when 
he communicated the letter, treated it merely as an of- 
ficial meaſure of the emperor, as head of the German 
empire; and obſerved, that he received at the ſame 
time the molt pacific aſſurances from the court of Vi- 
enna. The aflembly. however, were not to be impoſed 
upon by the fineſſe of Leopold; they immediately de- 
creed a conſiderable augmentation of the national ſorce, 
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and that every defenſive meaſure ſhould be expeditiouf- 
y adopted. he h 
Several cauſes conſpired to prevent the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of order in the provinces. The people in many 
places were too little inſtructed to enjoy legal and tem- 
perate liberty. The hopes of thoſe who were adverſe to 
the new conſtitution were elevated by the proſpect of a 
edunter. revolution, and the movements of the hoſtile 
powers; and the reſentment of the refractory and eject- 
ed prieſts operated every where upon the fanaticiſm of 
the populace. At Aix a club or ſociety, calling itſelf 
* Friends of the king and the clergy,“ was inſtitued; 
the members of which, on the 12th of December, in- 
dulged themſelves in the imprudent meaſure of wear- 
ing the white cokade. In the evening of that day, 
tome of the party met with a number of perſons who 
belonged to a club of oppoſite principles; ſame pi- 
ftols were diſcharged; and 'a riot immediately enſued. 
The mob haſtened immediately to the priſon, where a 
M. Paſchalis, an advocate, had for ſome time been con- 
fined for ſeditious writings and practices; and, in de- 
france of the municipality and the national guard, tore 
him from his place of confinement; and hanged him, 
with two others of the ariſtocratic party, Meſſrs. Ro- 
quette and Dorimont, on the neighbouring trees. 
At Lyons, on the other hand, a defperate but ill- 
roncerted confpiracy was diſcovered, which had for its 
object, to currupt the populace of that city, by diſtri- 
buting money among them ; to bring back thither the 
ex. prinees; to make that city the retreat of the king, 
if he could be detached from the national afſembly ; 
and, if not, the afſembly was forcibly to be conveyed 
thither along with him. an 
In the neighbourhood of Vannes in Britany the fa- 
natic clergy openly preached againſt' the conſtitution : 
and in one country parith, the prieſt, after having cele- 
brated maſs, deſired his congregation to kiſs the cruct- 
fix, and gave them abſolution.—* Go now,” ſaid he, 
and plunge your daggers into the hearts of thoſe im- 


pious perſons. who have degraded your holy religion: 
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vou are faved!” The infatuated multitude, inſtigated 
by this incendiary exhortation, marched in a body to 
Vannes“. At this place, however, they found the lriſh 
regiment of Walſh and the national guard of POrient 
prepared for their reception, and they were eaſily re- 
pulſed and diſperſed. | 

The public attention was now occupied with a tranſ- 
action which would have been of little conſequence in 
any other circutaſtances of the ſtate. On the 2oth of 
February, the preſident of the national aſſembly recetv- 
ed a letter from the king, ſtating that his aunts, the 
daughters of Louis XV. had left Paris that morning at 
ſix o*clock, and that, as he was perſuaded that they 
could not legally be deprived of the liberty which the 
conſtirution gave to every citizen to travel wherever his 
inclination led him, he had not attempted to prevent 
their departure. This report was no ſooner made than 
M. Camus propoſed that the civil liſt ſhould be dimi- 
niſhed in proportion to the proviſion which the nation 
allotted them,: this was again oppoſed by M. Marti- 
neau ; but the aſſembly, confidering the circumſtance 
as unworthy of their notice, paſſed to the order of the 
day+. On the following day, however, the ſubje& 
was renewed by M. Barnave, who, as the conſtitution- 
al committee were then occupied in providing a ſeries 
of regulations for the government of the royal family, 
propoſed that they ſhould be inftructed to preſent to 
the aſſembly the plan of a decree to aſcertain the right 
which perſons alhed to the throne ſhould have to travel 
out of the kingdom. This propoſal produced another from 
M. M. Martineau, Goupil, and others, that the law 
againſt emigrants ſhould extend not only to the royal 


* This fact is given on the authority of a decidedly democratic 


publication, and is therefore to be received with ſome caution. 


+ This abſurd debate was terminated more abruptly than it 
might otherwiſe have been by a pleaſantry of M. Menon—* All 
Europe will be aftoniſhed to hear,” ſaid he, © that the national af- 
ſembly of France debated for four hours on the departure of two old 
women who choſe rather to hear maſs at Rome than at Faris.” 


Vor. I. D 4d 
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family, but to all other individuals; and that a reaſon- 
able abſentee tax ſhould be impoſed, in order to diſ- 
courage emigration in general. | 

In the mean time the ladies continued their journey, 
and with a-train of carriages preſented themſelves be- 
fore Moret, and produced to the magiſtrates a paſſport 
from the king, counterſigned Montmorin, and a de- 
claration from the municipality of Paris, ſtating, that 
they arrogated to themſelves no right to ſtop any per- 


ſons travelling through the Kingdom. As, however, 


the municipality of Moret was infornied that the mat- 
ter was then under the conſideration of the conſtitu- 
tional committee, they determined to arreſt them. They 
had no ſooner taken this determination, than a party 


_ 'of a hundred or more of the chaſſeurs de Lorraine, 


with a number of the domeſtics of M. Montmorin*, 
mayor of Fontainebleau, appeared before the gates, for- 
ced them open, and made a clear paſſage for the tra- 
vellers. At Arnay.le-Due, the municipality was more 
ſucceſsful : there they effeQtually ſtopped the progreſs 
of the royal emigrants, and diſpatched an account of 
their proceedings to the national aſſembly. On mature 
conſideration, however, the legiſlative body decreed, 
that © as there was no poſitive law exiſting which ſanc- 
tioned the arreſt of meſdames, aunts to the king, it 
ſhould: be referred to the executive power ;”” and in 
conſequence of this decree, after ſome delays, they were 
left to purſue their journey to Rome. 

Thus the country was entirely deſerted by all the 
different branches of the royal family, except monſieur. 
The people, whoſe fears and ſuſpicions forefaw innu- 
merable evils in theſe emigrations, aſſembled in a tu- 

zultuous manner at the 'Tuilleries; and a report being 
foread, that the only remaining brother of the king 
was about to depart alſo, the mob immediately directed 
their courſe to his palace, and inſiſted on a promiſe not 
to leave the kingdom. Ihe prince conceded to the 


2 * Not the miniſter of that name.---They were both maſſacred on 
the horrid ſecend of September 1792. | 
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wiſhes of the populace, and they diſperſed with every 
appearance of ſatisſaction and joy. 9937216 «38 

On the 28th of February an event of a more extra- 
ordinary and ſuſpicious nature occurred, and unfortu- 
nately contributed to increaſe the jealouſy and diſſatis- 
faction of the public. On the morning of that day, 
at the uſual hour of divine ſervice at the royal chapel, 
a gentleman after walking for ſome time in the gallery, 
requeſted of the attendants on the dauphin to be per- 
mitted to ſee the prince. As he paſſed into the apart- 
ment, a poniard of a peculiar conſtruction was diſco- 
vered under his coat: he was arreſted, and exa« 
mined before the mayor of Paris, and committed to 
cuſtody. | 

While the mayor was occupied with this affair, in- 
telligence was received of a riot in another quarter. 
The caſtle of Vincennes had been directed to undergo 
ſome repair; and as that edifice had formerly been uſed 
as a ſtate priſon, the jealouſy of the populace immedi- 
ately took fire, and their imaginations repreſented ta 
them the horrible ſpectre of a Baſtille {till more formi- 
dable than that which had been demoliſhed. "the 
ſuburb of St. Antoine was preſently in motion, and the 
object of popular ſuſpicion was powertully aſſailed. M. 
la Fayette was no ſooner informed of this commotion, 
than he proceeded thither, accompanied by a ſtrong 
party of the national guard. The populace were eatily 
undeceived, and perſuaded to diſperſe ; but what was 
the ſurpriſe of the magiltrates and the national guard, 
on their return to the Tuilleries, to find the gates bar- 
red againſt them; and as ſoon as they were forced open, 
the apartments were diſcovered to be filled with a nuin- 
ber of men armed with ſword-canes, piſtols, and pon- 
iards, who had entered by a back gate which was opened 
to them by one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber. On 
inquiry being made by the king, whence it happened 
that more than four hundred perſons armed in a ſecret 
manner had introduced themſelves without leave into 
his apartments?“ he was anſwered, that his nobility, 
alarmed by the affair of Vincennes, had aſſembled for 
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his defence. The king rebuked their indifcreet zcal, 
and aſſured them, that he conceived himſelf perfedily f@f- 
u ler the protection of the national guard. The con- 
ſtruction put upon this tranſaction by the popular party 
was, that a conſpiracy had been concerted by the chicts 
of the ariſtocracy to take advantage of the firſt com- 
motion, which would neceflarily draw off the national 
guard, to put in effect their long-projected plan of car- 
rying off the king. Whatever might be the motive of 
the perſons who afſembled on this occaſion, it is much 
to be regretted, as it gave ioo much countenance to the 
ſuſpicions of the people, and. cheriſhed that ſpirit of 
party which it was ſo much the intereſt of the nation 
to counteract and ſubdue. 

The beginning of March was dedicated by the aſ- 
ſembly chiefly to the organization of the army. On the 
4th it was decreed, that there ſhould in future be ouly 
fix marſhals of France, whoſe functions ſhould be en- 
tirely military, and whoſe pay was fixed at the rate of 
zo, ooo livres per annum. With regard to the marſhals 
of France then exiſting, it was determined, that ſuch 
of them as ſhould not be retained in the aQual-fervice 
of the ſtate, ſhould receive penſions adequate to their 
merits, On the ſucceeding day M. Victor Broglio ad- 
dreſſed the aſſembly in favour of his father, marſhal 
Broglio. He obſerved, © that the decree which kad 
juſt been paſſed ſeemed to menace his reſpectable father, 
after a long and glorious career, with the deprivation 
of an honour which he had obtained, not from favour, 
but by merit. His father, he ſaid, always a ſtranger 
to intrigue, and repulſed from court even — his virtues, 
had lived among the ſoldiers from the age of fourteen. 
He was their friend, their patron, their father. On 
the late unhappy occaſion, he ſtated, that marſhal 
Broglio had been drawn from his retreat in the count- 
try by the poſitive order of the king—That he was not 
privy to the alſembling of the troops near the capital; 
and ſo little conſcious of the deſign, that, on his arri- 
val at court, his firſt addreſs to the king was---< Here 
are the troops! but where is the enemy ?” That he was 


— 
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made acquainted with none of the meaſures of the 
court, and heard of the diſmiſſion of M. Neckar only 
through the medium of public report - That when he 
arrived at Metz, ſo ſenſible had he been of the diſho- 
nourable cauſe in which he had been unconſciouſly en- 
gaged, that his ſpirits were ſunk, and his health bad 
been viſibly on the decline-- That he was now in fo 
dangerous a ſtate, that he was unable to return to his 
country, but had moſt obſtinately reſiſted every attempt 
to ſeduce him from his allegiance to it.” 

In confequence of this repreſentation, the aſſembly 
reſolved —* | hat for the preſent nothing deciſive ſhould 
be decreed with reſpect to the rank of the marſhal of 
France, as held by M. Broglio ; but that he ſhould ſtill 
be conſidered as preſerving his rank and title, &c.“ — 
The marſhal afterwards, however reſigned his rank, and 
formally declared for the emigrants ; it is probable 
therefore that M. Victor Broglio was either deceived in 
his information, or was in hopes, by obtaining this fa» 
vourable deciſion, to overcome the prejudices of his fa» 
ther, and induce him to return to his country. 
Towards the concluſion of the month, ſeveral de- 
crees were paſſed relative.to the caſe of a regency.--- 
„Women were excluded from that truſt, as well as 
from the ſucceſſion to the crown. The regency was 
declared to belong of right to the next male heir to the 
crown, during the whole minority of the king. The 
perſon of the minor king, however, was not confided 
to the regent; and he was pronounced to be of age 
at etghteen.” Nearly abqut the ſame period it was 
decreed, © that all public functionaries ought to reſide 
in whatever place was the proper ſcene of their employ- 
ments--- That the king, as the fir{t public funQionary, 
ſhould be always reſident, during the ſeſſion, within 
twenty leagues of the legiſlative body; and that, if he 
or the heir apparent went out of the kingdom without a 
decree of the legiſſature, they ſhould be conſidered as 
having abdicated their right to the crown.“ 

This diſcuſſion was ſucceeded by one of ſtill greater 
importance to the welfare of the community. Ihis re- 
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garded the ſucceſſion to property, and the right of dif- 
poſing of poſſeſſions after death In the outſet of the 
debate, a very judicious diſtinction was eſtabliſhed ; and 
it was determined, 1ſt, to decide what was proper to be 
decreed with reſpect to the effects of perſons dying in- 
teſtate ; and 2dly, whether any reſtriction ought to be 
laid on the right of teſtamentary alienation. In the 
firſt part of this inveſtigation, the evils of the exiſting 
law of inheritances were ftrongly depicted. Ihe ab- 
ſurd feudal inſtitution of primogeniture was ſucceſsful. 
ly attacked. It was demonſtrated, that no ſuch inſti- 
tution exiſted among the enlightened nations of anti- 
quity ; that it originated among the moſt barbarous 


tribes, and in the moſt uncivilized periods; that, in 


the preſent circumſtances of ſociety, it was warranted 
by no motive, no reaſon, no excuſe; that its baſis was 
injuſtice, its conſequences profligacy and crimes ; that 
the heir to a large fortune was generally corrupted b 
the poſſeſſion of it, and the younger branches del 
to beggary and proſtitution; that its effects in a public 
view were {till more deplorable; and that it was the 
principal cauſe of that inequality among the citizens, 
which produced moſt of the vice and all the miſery 
that exiſts in ſociety. In fine, the opinion, that an e- 

ual diviſion of property ſhould take place among the 
children or relations of perſons dying inteſtate, ſeemed 
to meet with unanimous approbation, and was ſome 
time after. the diſcuſſion decreed. 

On the other topic, there was a greater diverſity of 
ſentiment. In defence of the unlimited power of teſ- 
tators, recourſe was had to the ſacred light in which 
property ought always to be regarded; to the diſcou- 
ragement which would be held forth to induſtry, if a 
man was not permitted to diipole of his property agree- 
ably to his inclination. The power of parents over 
their children was another forcible argument which was 
reſorted to on this topic. To make children indepen- 
dent of their parents, it was faid, would he the annihi- 
lation of good morals. Youth, it was added, is the tor- 


tid zone of human life, and mult tall the unrefiſting 
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rey of temptation, of debauchery, of uſury, of ev 

krilling . and depravity, if poſſeſſed of 2 
dependent patrimony. The character of a father was 
repreſented as the moſt ſacred of titles; it was that 
which the deity himſeif aſſumes. The equal partition 
of eſtates, which was the principal argument employed 
by the other ſide, was adduced as a proof in favour of 
that arrangement which left the diſpoſal of his property 
to the will of the teſtator. In the increaſe of popula- 
tion, it was ſaid, the landed property of individuals 
would be ſubdivided into atoms, and the portions would 
be ſo extremely ſmall as even to baffle the diligence of 
the collectors of the land-tax. 

The arguments on the other ſide were not leſs inge- 
nious. It was ſaid, that the queſtion in this caſe was 
ſimply, whether the will of the law, or the will of the 
individual, ſhould be obeyed ? The will or determina- 
tion of the law ought to be preferred, becauſe it was 
totally exempt from the influence of the paſſions ;. 
whereas the will of the individual was always under 
their direction. If the law had determined, therefore, 
that an equal diviſion of property was for the good of 
the ſtate, the will of the individual ought not to inter- 
fere with the public welfare. The arbitrary diſpoſi, 
tion of parents not only obſtructed the public proſperi- 
ty, by contributing to the inequality of fortune among 
* citizens; but frequently produced the moſt cruel 
outrages, by diſinheriting their children, from paſſion 
or miſrepreſentation. It was not however contended 
that the reſtriction ſhould be ſo abſolute that a parent 
ſhould have nothing left to diſtribute as a recompenſe 
to a deſerving child, nothing to withhold as a check up- 
on one leſs worthy ; the obje& was, to leave a part of 
the inheritance at the diſpoſal of the teſtator, and to 
diſtribute a part in ſuch proportions as ſhould ſeem. 
moſt likely to promote the proſperity of the com- 
monwealth. 

Of this latter opinion was Mirabeau ; but he ſpake 
no longer from the tribune, which had ſo often re- 
founded with the thunders of his eloquence, but from 
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the dark and filent regions of the dead. While the 
law of ſycceſhons continued in agitation, he was ſeized 
with an internal diſeaſe, the ſeat of which was ſaid to 
be the pericardium, and at the early age of forty two 
was cut off in the meridian of earthly glory.” During 
the moſt ſevere part of his illneſs, and even while ſtrug- 
gling in the arms of death, he continued ſtill the man 
of the public. A few hours before his deceaſe he ſent 
for the biſhop of Autun, and obſerved to him, that the 
law of inheritances was the order of the day. He re- 
queſted him to take down his ſentiments on the ſub- 
ject, and report them to the national affembly, It is 
difficult to ſay whether the afllition with which they 
heard the news of his death, or the reſpect which they 
ſeemed to pay to his laſt ſentimenis, was more honour- 
able and conſpicuons. Some fuſpicions were entertain- 
ed that he died by poifon : but, on opening his body, 
no proofs were found to juſtify ſuch a conjecture“. 
The prefent age has not ſeen a more extraordinar 

character than M. de Mirabeau. His talents were brif. 
l:ant, and the times and ſituation were favourable to 
the exerciſe of them.' He was formed by nature and 
by habit to govern and direct a popular aſſembly. His 
deep penetration, his promptitude, his fluent eloquence, 
his powerful voice, were all adapted to command at- 
tention, and to ſilence or TOR, Born of a noble, 


»fection, however, does not en afford a decifive proof up- 
on this ſubject. Mirabeau died ſuddenly, and died at a moſt eriti- 
cal period---If he died by poiſon, he certainly was poi ſoned by ſome 
of his own party, for no others could bave accels to him, It is 
well known that ſuſpicions were entertained, for ſome time previ- 
. ons to his death, that he had been purchaſed by the court ; and 
whether the ſuſpicion was well founded er not, it is certain that 
the leaders of the Jacobins and republican party were extremely jca- 
Jous of his authority and weight with the people, But whatever 
"was the cauſe of his death, it was a moſt unfortunate event for 
France. The new conftitution was almoſt entircly his work, aid 
hal he lived he would have defended it; and probably. by his abi- 
lities and: power with the people might have prevented many of 
tie calamities and enormities which have fince afflicted and diſgru- 
c:d his country. From the death of Mirabeau alimoit every public 
meeſure in France has been injudicious and ir politic. 
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though not of an opulent family, his early education 


had initiated him in all the engaging, all the ſocial 


arts; his love of pleaſure had led him into a variety of 
{ituations, and had made him perfectly acquainted with 
the human charaQer ; the perſecution and diſtreſs which 
hehad encounteredin early lite, had rendered him firm ; 
2 tedious confinement had made him ſtudious. Few 
ſtateſmen poſſeſſed more extenſive views ; few orators 
have been capable of bolder flights, of a more paſſion- 
ate addreſs, or a more energetic expreſſion. | 

Of his private life we profeſs to know but little: 
common report, however, has not ſpoken of him in this 
view in the moſt favourable terms. His private cha- 
racter clouded with ſuſpicion his pubiic conduct; though 
it muſt be confeſſed, that there is nothing upon record 
which juſtifies ſuch conjectures. "Though he defended 
royalty, it would be harth to ſay that he did it only to 
promote his intereſt with the monarch : though he 
pleaded for the admiſhon of miniſters to the legiſlative 
body, we have no authority to aſſert, that he meant to 
ſolicit an employment. He profeſſes of himſelf; that 
his ſyſtem of politics was that which is termed the mo- 
derate ſyſtem. Perhaps every man who ſees deeply in- 
to human nature, and who knows the weakneſs of man- 
kind, and the inſtability of popular counſels,” will be 
moderate, He is even ſaid in his laſt illneſs to have 
expreſſed his fears leſt the democtatic party of France 
ſhould go too far in weakening the executive govern- 
ment; BA | 
As ait oratot, the faireſt teſtimony to his memory is 
the amazing power which he poſſeſſed in a numerous and 
turbulent aſſembly, and his confeſſedly excelling all the 
efforts of his illuſtrious rivals and contemporaries. 
The faculty on which he appears moſt to have valued 
himſelf, was that of improving on the obſervations of 
others, and perpetually drawing even from his adverſa- 
nies a copious fund of matter. His writings are une- 
2 and not unfrequently obſcure. In delineating 
the charcters of other men, he is ſevere, ſarcaſtic, — 
uncandid; and in his gallery of portraits (if it be in- 
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diſputably his)“ he appears to have made ſacrifices to 
jealouſy and envy unworthy of his own great talents, 
and unbegoming a liberal mind. | 

The honours which he received from his country are 
perhaps unparalleled in the preſent age. During .his 
illneſs his door was beſieged by inquiring citizens, 


whoſe countenances evinced that they conſidered him as 


the ſaviour of their country. The directory of Paris 
and the national aſſembly decreed a mourning of eight 
days. By a reſolution of the legiſlature alſo, a public 
funeral was ordered, and was attended by the national 
aſſembly, the miniſters, the magiſtrates and judges in 
their robes, the national guard of Paris, the ſociety 
of Friends of the Conſtitution, or Jacobins, and an 
incredible number of ſpectators. The magnificent new 
church of St. Genevieve was conſecrated tor the recep- 
tion of the remains of great men, and Mirabeau was 
the firſt who was publickly decreed that honour. As 
that church however was not complete, the body was 
for the preſent depoſited in St. Etienne du Mont, which 
adjoins St. Genevieve, by the ſide of the coſſin which 
contains the aſhes of Deſcartes. Ou OH 
The next diſcuſſion which engaged the attention of 
the aſſembly, was the organization of the miniſtry. 
The miniſters were declared: reſponſible; and it was 
alſo decreed, that no member of the national aſſembly 
could take any part in adminiſtration till four years 
after the concluſion of that legiſlature of which he was 
a member. The appointment of miniſters was veſted 
in the king; but their number was to be regulated by 
the legiſlature. The miniſters then appointed were, 
iſt, A miniſter of juſtice, who was to keep the great 
ſeal ; to execute all laws relative to the ſanftioning of 
decrees ; to preſerve correſpondence with all the infe- 
rior departments of juſtice ; to ſubmit to the legiſlature 
all queſtions of juriſprudence, &c. 2d,” A miniſter of 
war, to {uperintend the regulation of all the troops of the 


_ This, however, is more than doubted by ſome good judges.— 
Why have we nut an authentic collection of his works ? 
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ne, &c.; to order the movements of the armies a- 
gainſt the enemy, &c. zd, A miniſter of foreign affairs, 
to ſuperintend and conduct all correſpondence with fo- 
reign courts; to enforce the execution of treaties; and 
to have a general car? of the political and commercial 
intereſts of the kingdom. 4gth, A miniſter of ma- 
rine and for the colonies. The miniſter of foreign at- 
fairs to have a falary of 150,000 livres (about 7, 400l) 
and the reſt 100,000 livres about 5, oool.) per annum. 
The king and the miniſters to compoſe a great council 


of ſtate, for the due exerciſe of the executive power. 


The nobleſſe aſſembled on the borders of Alface, for 
the purpoſe of reconquering their titles, began now to 
create ſome alarm in the people. The emigrant army 
had been reviewed by the prince de Conde : their uni- 
form was black, faced with yellow, with a death's head 
ſurrounded with a laurel wreath on one cuff, and a ſword 
on the other, with the motto, Conquer or die.” I he 


emigrants alſo, it was added, were well received by moſt 
of the German princes, and every thing appeared hoſ- 


tile on the frontiers. As the cardinal de Rohan had 
taken an active part in ſeducing the people from their 
duties, an act of impeachment was decreed againſt him 
and ſome other of the principal emigrants. | 
With this circumſtance ſeveral others occurred to 
keep awake the ever-watchful eye of popular ſuſpicion. 
The king, whether he entertained them through pre- 
judice and predile&ion, or through mere compaſſion, 
was {ſurrounded with non-juring prieſts, and other per- 


ſons of a dubious character; and the people had not 


forgotten the fingular tranſaction of the Tuilleries on 
the 28th of February, which in all probability was fre- 
quently exaggerated and miſrepreſented to them. How. 
ever, therefore, we may condemn, we cannot be ſur- 
priſed at the tumult which took place on the 18th of 
April, while the royal family was preparing to ſet out 
for St; Cloud, where they intended to paſs the Eaſter 
holidays. The populace, who conſidered this as only 
toreboding. the flight of the king, and a counter-revo- 
lution, clamorouſly ſurrounded the carriage, and inſiſt- 
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ed on their majeſties' return. It was in vain, that M, 
Bailly and M. de la Fayette oppoſed this phrenſy; in 
vain they exerted | anſelves to procure a free paſſage 
for the carriage, ſet of orators better adapted to 
the ears of the common people, exclaimed, ** If the 
king eſcapes, there will be a civil war, and the ſtreets 
of Paris will be deluged with the blood of the citizens.“ 
The national guard refuſed to act We know,” ſaid 
the grenadiers, that we are violating the law; but 
the ſafety of the country is the firſt of laws.” 

The royal family, in ſhort, was obliged to return. 
The king on the following day repaired to the aflem- 
bly, where, with becoming firmneſs and dignity, he 
complained of the inſult, and declared his intention af 
perſevering in his reſolution. He was anſwered in a 
reſpectful ſpeech by the preſident ; and he proceedcd 
on his journey. At the ſame time, his majeſty embra- 
ced this opportunity of notifying to- all the foreign 
courts his acceptance of the conſtitution ; and, in com- 
pliance with a requeſt from the municipality 'of Paris, 
diſmiſſed from about his perſon thoſe obnoxious per- 
ſons who had been a principal cauſe of the ſuſpicion. 
New aſſurances of fidelity to the conſtitution, and af 
loyalty to the king, paſſed between the ſoyereign and 
the national aſſembly, and all was quiet, 

The writers of all parties have done jüſtice to the 
ſpirit and propriety which diſtinguiſhed the conduct of 
M. de la Fayette on this occaſion. On the 2iſt, he, 
with the other ſtaff-officers, ſent in their reſignation, ob- 
ſerving, that ſince the national guards would no longer 
obey, they muſt ceaſe to retain a command which was 
merely nominal. This event was no ſooner known 
than all Paris was ſeized with a general conſternation ; 
nor could all the machinations of La Fayette's enemies 
prevent their ſoliciting in a body, and under circum- 
ſtances the moſt reſpetiful to him, that he would re-aſ- 
ſume the command. After {ome heſitation on his part, 
and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances given on theirs of entire 
obedience, he agreed on the 24th to comply with their 


wiſlies, 
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During theſe tranſactions in the capital, the provin- 
ges could not even yet be pronounced in a perfect ſtate 
of tranquillity. At Toulouſe in particular, ſeveral ci- 
tizens were aſſaſſinated on the fight of the 17th of 
March. The murder was attributed to the officers or 
ſoldiers of the regiment of St. Barthelemi. The people 
immediately took arms, but happily the tumult ended 
in burning the colours of the regiment. The real au- 
thors of the aſſaſſinations, however, eſcaped into 
Spain. | . 
"Theſe commotions, which agitated the mother coun- 
try, were however trifling when compared with the fa. 
tal animoſities which prevailed in the colonies. The 
decree of March 1790 was ſo far from quieting the 
jealouſies and diſturbances which exiſted, that its imme- 
Mg diate effect ſeemed to be to kindle the whole of the 
A French Weſt-Indies into a flame. Before the arrival 
1 of the commiſſioners who were to enforce the decree, 
- -a mulatto of the name of Oge, attempted to excite a 


þ rebellion in St. Domingo : his party was, however, de- 
- feated : he took refuge among the Spaniards ; they 
"IS ſurrendered him, and he expired upon the wheel. The 
f very troops which had been ſent from France to reſtore 
d . tranquillity, became infected with the ſpirit of inſub- 
| prdination. A regiment of native troops too, which 
Ee was named the regiment of Port- au Prince, aſſaſſinated 
of their colonel. The rebellious regiment was embarked, 
e, and ſent to Europe; but the king's commiſlaries ſtill 
b exerciſed a feeble and dubious authority. 

er But the very decree of the afſembly, the ſubſtance of 
as which has been already intimated, proved the moſt 
"8 deplorable ſource of diſcord. In that decree, parochial 
1; aſſemblies were directed to be held previous to the 
es forming of a colonial conſtitution; but no definition 
m- was given of the perſons who were to form theſe meet- 
af- ings. The people of colour, not being excepted, con- 
rt, cluded naturally that they were virtually compriſed in 
ire the law. The moſt violent conteſts enſued, and a de- 
eir putation was ſent over to the national aſſembly, to de- 


mand an explanation. 
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In May 1791, the matter was warmly agitated in the 
aſſembly. The advocates in favour of the people of 

colour urged the deglaration of rights, which the afſem- 
bly itſelf had agreed on as the baſis of their new con- 
ſtitution, and even appealed to a higher authority, the 
great fundamental principles of reaſon and juſtice. The 
colonial deputies, and their abettors, confeſſed that the 
prejudice againſt the people of colour was abſurd and 
unjuſt ; but they alleged that it was a prejudice which 
could not be annihilated by a ſingle decree, or be ob. 
literated in a ſhort ſpace of time. That a law which 
ſhould at once elevate theſe perſons to the ſame rank 
with the white coloniſts, would expoſe the iſland to the 
ſevereſt calamities. The aſſembly found itſelf in a moſt 
difficult predicament. The free people of colour on 
the one hand, and their dependents, were numerous and 
wealthy; and, on the other, the whites in the French 
illands were maſters of nearly 200,000 negroes, were 
poſſeſſed of all the actual power, and had exhibited the 
moſt alarming ſymptoms of independence. They had 
already opened their ports to foreign nations, and had 
threatened to transfer their allegiance to the Engliſh 
government. The troops which had been ſent had been 
debauched from their duty; and corrupted in their prin- 
ciples, and little reliance could be placed upon new de- 
barkations. In this dilemma, the legiſlature proceeded 
gradually, and with extreme caution. 

On the 13th of May, a decree was paſſed to quiet 
the apprehenſions of the coloniſts with reſpect to the li- 
beration of the negroes; and it was eſtabliſhed as a 
conſtitutional article, © that the legiſlature of the mo- 
ther country ſhould decide nothing with refpect to the 
liberation of the ſlaves, but upon the actual and formal 


demand of the colonial aſſemblies.“ This was follow- 


ed, on the 15th, by another decree equally cautious, 
and in effect partial to the white coloniſts ; which was, 
that people of colour born of free parents on both fides, 
ſhould be admitted into all the colonial aſſemblies: and 
as to thoſe whoſe parents. on one ſide only were free, 
the legiſlature would not determine any thing till they 
heard the ſentiments of the colonial auemblies. 
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Thus, by a repetition of the ſame timid policy which 
had produced the diſturbances, the aſſembly ſtill conti - 
nued to widen the breach. Neither party was ſatisfied 
with the decree. The majority of the people of colour 
were not born of parents who were both free, ſince ir 
happened that a conſiderable number were the offspring 
of ſlaves who had been in a ſtate of concubinage with 
their maſters; and the white coloniſts, on the other 
hand, found their darling prejudice invaded even by 
this trifling innovation. The moſt fatal difcord mani- 
feſted itſelf immediately. The aſſembly had ſent over 
no troops to enforce its own decree. The coloniſts 
complained, that the - decree in itſelf was impractica- 
ble. Such a ſcrutiny as it required into the pedigree 
and extraction of individuals, could not be conducted 
without offence, without difficulty, and litigation. The 
white coloniſts- repreſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 
this laſt decree was a total violation of the preamble to 
the former: though the affembly had ſanctioned the 
continuance of ſlavery, they ſtill feared the abolition of 
the ſlave trade, and determined to relax nothing in their 
ſeverity and oppreſſion of the people of colour. 

In the mean time, the enemies of the revolution were 
not inactive in inflaming the minds of both parties. 
The ſlaves, whether inſtigated by incendiaries, or whe- 
ther finding the civil authority which held them in obe- 
dience almoſt annihilated, ſoon began to take a part in 
the diſputes; and diſcord, violence, and bloodſhed per- 
vaded every part of the colonies. In Martinico, and 
the ſmaller iſlands, after much conteſt, order has been 
partly reſtored ; but St. Domingo {till remains a me- 
lancholy ſcene of deſolation and civil war. | 

In the latter end of June, the city of Paris, and the 
whole kingdom of France, were thrown into the moſt 
violent conſternation by the deſertion of the king. It 
was remarked, that for ſome weeks previous to this 
event the emigrations had greatly increaſed; and the 
circulating ſpecie of the kingdom diſappeared, as it were 
by a miracle. The non juring prieſts were more active 
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and audacious than ever, and emiſſaries were employed 
to corrupt the ſoldiery of almoſt every regiment, and 
eſpecially on the framtiers. 

- The perfidious Bonille, who had ſo wantonly Imbru- 
ed his hands in the blood of his fellow-ſoldiers, in the 
affair of Nancy, was the prion agent on this occa- 


ſion. By a variety of fi 


it with ſuch ſpontaneous tokens of zeal as left no room 
to doubt of his fidelity. He was entruſted with the 
protection of the frontiers; a truſt which he exerciſed 
more conſiſtently with his own character and views, 
than with the principles of duty and honour. He ei- 
ther permitted the fortifications of all the frontier 
towns to run to decay, or aſſiſted in their dilapidation. 
The garriſons were left without provifions or ammuni- 
tion. The national ſoldiery were replaced wherever it 
was poſſible with foreigners, and the utmoſt pains were 
taken to ſpread diſunion and diſcontent among the na- 
tional troops. The place nominally appointed for the 
retreat of the king, was Montmedy, a fortified town of 
Luxemburgh ; but it was generally ſuppoſed that his 
actual reſidence was to be within the emperor's domi- 
nions. Here the emigrants from all quarters were to be 
aſſembled, and were to act in concert with the powerful 
ſuccouts which were to be furniſhed by Pruſſia and 
Auſtria, while other diverſions'were to be made on the 
tide of Spain and Savoy, by tlie. reſpective monarchs of 
thoſe countries. | 

Such is the account which is moſt generally believed 
of the motives and plan of this ill-concerted and unfor- 
tunate journey; unfortunate for the country, becauſe 
it deſtroyed that confiderice which the people ought to 
have in the executive government ; and doubly unfor- 
tunate for the monarch, becauſe it for ever loſt him the 
love of a people, who, in the moſt diſtreſsful and tu- 
multuous circumſtances of the revolution, was never 
before known to waver or abate in the perſonal regard 

which they retained for their ſovereign. . The king's 
intention was not kept ſuch a e ſecr 


ons and excuſes, he evaded 
for a long time the civic oath; but at length he took 


et, but that 
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it was known to M. Gouvion, one of the officers of 
the national guard, who communicated it to the mayor 
and M. la Fayette: the guard was in conlequence 
doubled, and ſuch precautions were taken as appeared 
likely to prevent every poſſibility of effecting the in- 
tention. On the night of the 2oth of June, however, 
the king, the queen, madame Elizabeth, ſiſter to the 
king, and the whole of the royal family diſappeared. 
Monſieur and madame took the road to Mons; and the 
king's party that of Montmed y | 
If . eſt had been wanting of the ſpirit and patriotiſm 
of the nation, none could have been deviſed ſo ſatiſ- 
factory as this. The aſſembly received the news with 
a calmneſs and dignity, ſufficient almoſt to diſcounte- 
nance oppoſition, Their firlt care was the public ſafe- 
if and tranquillity. They commizted to the miniſters 
the ęxecution of the laws, ae other political 
fund the. king. A new Bath of fidelity to the 
nation was prelcribed to the military. Couriers were 
diſpatched to all the different parts of the kingdom, 
with orders to ſtop the fugitives, if poſſible, and to 
recommend the preſervation of peace and good order. 
After theſe precautions, the aſſembly, with unparallel- 
ed calmneſs, reſumed their ordinary labours, and pro- 
ceeded to the diſcuſhon of the penal code. 

Among the people, the firſt impulſe was a com- 
bined emotion of conſternation, ſurpriſe, and indigna- 
tion, The king's arms and effigies were taken down 
and broken by the populace of Paris. A proclamation 
from the aſſembly, however, ſoon reſtored order. The 
national guard aſſembled ; deputations from different 
bodies appeared at the bar of the aſſembly, with the 
{ſtrongeſt and moſt firm profeſſions of patriotiſm and 
obedience. | 8 

Though the majority of the nation, however, thus 
evinced its attachment to the revolution, the flight of 
the king was viewed in very diſſerent lights, according 
as the different parties felt their particular prejudices 
affected by the event. At the firſt of the revolution, 
two parties only divided the mais of the people; the 

Vor. I. | G g | 
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friends of privileges and ariſtocracy, and the friends of 


liberty: but the latter had ſince divided, and a party 


more dangerous to the new conſtitution than even the 
ariſtocracy themſelves had ſtarted up; a party, who, 
in queſt of ideal perfection, are never ſatisfied with any 
eſtabliſhed form of government ; but whoſe unquiet 


minds, ever in purſuit of a viſionary theory, neglect 


the more important objects of peace, induſtry, and ſta- 
bility of government, which are the only circumſtances 
that can give greatneſs or proſperity to a nation. 


To the republican party the departure of the king was 


a matter of triumph : their love of change was now 
likely to meet at leaſt a preſent gratification : they en- 
hrged upon the abſurdity of a government which ena- 
bled an individual to throw the whole ſtate into con- 
fuſion : they repreſented the king as a perjured monſter, 
whoſe patriotiſm and love for his people would preſently 
be evinced by his entering France at the head of ho- 
ftile armies, to ravage the country, and to drench it 
in blood. The loſs of authority, they ſtated, muſt be 
ever, to him who once poſſeſſed it, a ſubject of re- 
gret; and they exhorted the lovers of liberty, even if 
the king's flight ſhould be prevented, to make uſe of 
the opportunity to relieve the nation from a natural 
enemy. | 3 | 

The more temperate and ſober thinkers faw the mat- 
ter in a very different point of view. Ihe majority 
ot them preterred a limited monarchy, as at leaſt the 
moſt expedient form of government, and conſidered it 
as abſurd in a nation enjoying perfect liberty, to diſpute 
about the mode or form in which it ſhould be admini— 
ſtered. They conſidered, that even if the republican 
form was preferable, cuſtom had inured the French to 
monarchy, and their ſtrongeſt prejudices inclined them to 
ſupport it: that the nation was not in a ſtate to en- 
dure the ſhock. of a ſecond revolution. ' hey there- 
fore contemplated it as the happieſt event that could 


occur, ſhould the king by any fortunate chance be re- 


ſtored ; and foreſaw a train ot the molt tormidable 
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evils threatening the kingdom and the people, ſhould 
he fall into the hands of their enemies. 

The hopes of the republicans were blaſted for the 
moment by the vigilance and activity of two obſcure 


individuals. To favour their eſcape, the royal family 


had obtained a paſſport through the medium of the 
Ruſſian ambaſſador, in the name of a baronels de Kortz, 
with her ſuite, as travelling to Frankfort. They travel- 
led in'the moſt private manner till they found them- 
ſelves at a conſiderable diſtance from the capital, when 
they were furniſhed by Bouille with detachments of 
dragoons, under the pretence of guarding tome treaſure 
for the pay of the ſoldiers. They proceeded without 
interruption for one hundred and fifty fix miles, aud 
were but a few leagues from the frontiers when they 
were arreſted. - At St. Menehould, the poſt-maſter, M. 
Drouet, had formerly been a dragoon in the regiment - 
of Conde. He immediately recogniſed the queen, and 
was forcibly attracted by the reſemblance of the king 
to his portrait on the aſſignat of fifty livres. He was 
confirmed in his ſuſpicions, on ſeeing the detachment 
of dragoons relieved by a detachment of huſſars, and 
determined to ſtop them ; but, being alone, was pru- 
dent enough not to expoſe himſelf to the oppoſition of 
the ſoldiers. He ſuffered 'the carriage to paſs, but 
mounted a ſwift horſe, and took a croſs road to Varen- 
nes, which was their next ſtage. He communicated 
his ſuſpicions to the polt-maſter there, who had alio for- 
merly been a dragoon; and they concluded that the 
only mode of effecting their purpoſe was to barricade 
the ſtreet and bridge over which the carriages muſt ne- 
ceſſarily paſs. It was at this time near midnight, but 
fortunately, on the bridge there ſtood at the moment a 
waggon loaded with furniture; they overſet it, and 
called together the mayor, the procureur de la com- 
mune, and the commandant of the national guard, and 


ina few minutes the number of the patriots was increa- 


ſed to eight men. The commandant and the procu- 
reur approached the principal carriage, and aiked the 
names of the travellers. The queen petulanily anſwer- 
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ed, they were in haſte, and produced the paſſport, which 


was thought a ſufficient warrant by ſeveral perſons ; but 
the poſt-maſters combated the opinion, on the ground 
of its not being counterſigned by the preſident of the 
national aſſembly ; and aſked why a Ruſſian baroneſs 
ſhould be eſcorted by the military of France ? It was 
determined therefore to ſtop the travellers ; and they 
retired to the houſe of the procureur. After ſome par. 
ley the procureur produced a picture of the king, and 
alled bim « if that was not his portrait. His majeſty 
then throwing off his diſguiſe, replied, © My friends, | 
am indeed your King—I have fled from Paris, from 
poniards and from bayonets—l have determined to take 
refuge in the provinces, where I hope to find loyalty 
and reſpe&—My route is for Montmedi - have no in- 
tion of leaving the kingdom ; I entreat you not to im- 
pede my progreſs.“ 

Ihe national guard now arrived in conſiderable num. 
bers, and at the ſame moment the huſſars, who endea- 
voured ſword in hand to force the houſe where the king 
was ; but were anſwered by the national guard, that 
they ſhould never carry him off alive. The comman- 
dant of the national guard had placed at each end of 
the ſtreet two field- pieces, which however were not 
charged; but they were ſufficient to intimidate the huſ- 
ſars, who, upon the commandant ordering the artillery- 
men to their poſts with their matches in their hands, 
relinquiſhed their object, and quietly ſurrendered the 
king to the cuſtody of the national guard. 

The news of theſe tranſactions was received by the 
aſſembly with inexpreſſible ſatisfaction. M. Bouille 
was ſuſpended from his functions; and orders were 
given for arreſting him, and all who appeared to be con- 
cerned in the flight of the king: but Bouille evaded 
the national relentment by flying the kingdom. The 
aſſembly next appointed two commiſſioners to examine 


the inferior agents of the king's flight; and three com - 
mĩſſioners, Meſſrs. Tronchet, d' André, and Duport, 


0 [1 


were appointed to receive the deelaration of the king 
and queen, | 
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The royal family was eſcorted to Paris by a conſide - 
rable body of the national guard, who increaſed in num- 
bers as they approached the metropolis. Meſſrs. Bar- 
nave, Petion, and Latour Maubourg had been diſpatch · 
ed towards Varennes for the purpoſe of 5 
them back to Paris; and public tranquillity was 
well preſerved, that they entered the Tuilleries on the 
25th without any diſturbance, and with no apparent 
inconvenience but the fatigue of the journey. On the 
27th the commiſſioners waited on the king and queen 
to receive their declarations. The king perſiſted in the 
aſſertion that he had made from the firſt, that he had 


no intention of leaving the kingdom, and meant only 


to fix at Montmedi, which is a fortified town, till the 
vigour of government ſhould in ſome degree be reſto- 
red, and the conſtitution ſettled. A further reaſon for 
preferring this as the place of his relidence, was, he 


added, that in caſe of any diſturbance on the frontiers - 


he might be ready to preſent himſelf in the poſt of 
danger, and to prevent inſurrection. His reaſons for 
quitting Paris, he declared to be, the inſults to which 
he was liable there, and the inflammatory publications 
which were daily produced, particularly againſt the 
ueen, which rendered him apprehenſive for her ſafety 
i more than for his own in the metropolis. The de- 
claration of the queen reſted entirely on the plea, © that 
as the king had determined to remove himſelf and fa- 
mily, it was impoſſible that ſhe could admit the thought 
of voluntarily parting from him and her children.” 
Monſieur and Madame, who had taken a different 
road, were more ſucceſsful in effeQing their eſcape, and 


arrived ſafe at Bruſſels on the 23d. 


The neceſſity of completing the fabric of the conſtitu- 
tion became now more than ever apparent, and the aſ- 
ſembly laboured inceſſantly on the municipal code and 
the organization of the army. In the mean time every 
precaution was taken to preſerve the peace of the king- 
dom; and a decree was paſſed, the ſubſtance of which 
was, that ſuch of the emigrants as did not return with» 
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in two months ſhould be ſubject to triple taxes for the 
year 1791. 8 | 
The flight of the king ſeemed indeed the ſignal for 
the emigrants to commence their hoſtile proceedings. 
M. Cazales and ſome others of the ariſtocratic party ſent 
in their reſignations to the national aſſembly ; troops 
were levied on the frontiers in the king's name, and 
many of the former officers of the royal regiments ex- 
erted themſelves to ſeduce the ſoldiers from their alle- 
glance by promiſes of advancement and high rewards ; 
their attempts, however, were in general without ſuc- 
ceſs ; a circumſtance which has not been adverted to 
by thoſe who ſuppoſe the attachment of the French ſol- 
diery to the revolution to have been entirely venal. Ag 
theſe levies were made in the name of the king, he 
thought it proper formally to diſavow them, which he 
did in a letter to the national aſſembly dated the 7th of 
July, | | | 
The return of the king appeared to make little altera- 
tion in the deſigns of the ſovereigns who were confeder- 
ated againſt France. Spain, indeed, whole political in- 
tereſts were more diametrically oppoſite to a rupture 
with France, renewed on the occaſion its profeſſions of 
amity. The other courts kept ſtill at a diſtance, and 
the German frontier was crowded with troops, and 
every where engaged in military preparations. He 
mult know little indeed of public affairs, who can ſup- 
poſe that ſuch a circumſtance could make any alterati- 
on in the intentions of the combined courts. The po- 
litics of deſpots are always ſelfiſh; increaſe of territory 
is {till their favourite purſuit. It would be weak to ſup- 
poſe that compaſſion for the emigrants, ſympathy tor 
the king, or even zeal for the maintenance of royal 
authority, would be motives ſtrong enough to engage 
them in the expences and difficulties of war. A ſtrong- 
er incitement mult be ſuppoſed ; and that could be no 
other than the diſmemberment of France, connected 
moſt probably with the deſtruction and annihilation of 
the petty ſtates of Germany. Victorious, Auſtria and 
Pruſſia may be enriched with the ſpoils of France; aud 
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even diſappointed in that object, as the ſmaller ſtates 
of Germany will ultimately perhaps be the chief thea- 
fre of war, excuſes may be found for placing them un- 
der the protection of more powerful empires, and for 
aggrandizing theſe at the expence of their weak and in- 
digent neighbours. | + | 

France, however, ſtill continued in too united a ſtate 
to warrant any immediate enterpriſe againſt her. Ad- 
drefles breathing the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and 
attachment to the conſtitution poured in from every 
quarter. Foreigners reſident in France ſeemed ſolicit- 
ous of the honour of being claſſed among her citizens. 
The conduct of the afſembly was not unworthy the con- 
fidence which the nation ſeemed to place in its virtue 
and patriotiſm. Calmneſs, dignity 'and moderation 
characterized its proceedings at this period. In oppo- 
fition to the violent republicans, the legiſlature tenaci- 
ouſly adhered to its conſtitutional decree concerning the 
inviolability of the King's perſon. Even the emigrants 
were treated with a degree of indulgence: the prince 
de Conde himſelf, though profeſſedly in a ſtate of war 
with his country, did not experience either haſte or 
ſeverity from the affembly. M. Duveyrier was fent as 
envoy to him and the other princes, to ſolicit their re- 
turn to the enjoyment of happineſs and ſecurity in the 
boſom of their country; but this ambaſſador of peace 
was imprifoned, and inſulted in the moſt barbarous 
manner. | 

The unanimity which prevailed throughout France; 
from the time of the king's return till his acceptance of 
the conſtitution, was however interrupted by a ſhort 
but diſgraceful riot at Paris. Several efforts had been 
made by ill-diſpofed perſons, ſuppoſed to be in the pay 
of the emigrants, or of the hoſtile princes, to diſturb 
the public tranquilhty, by circulating liſts of members 
of the aſſembly who were reported to be bribed to be- 
tray their truſt, and other inſidious manceuvres. Theſe 
efforts however all proved abortive till the morning of 
the 17th of July, when the magiſtrates were alarmed 
by the report that a large body of ſeditious perſons 
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were about to aſſemble in the Champ de Mars, the 
profeſſed object of whom was to petition againſt the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the king, a meaſure which the Jacobin 
club had been very active to promote. Two of the ma- 
giſtrates were ſent to the ſuburb of St. Antoine, where 
they had the ſatisfaction to find that every thing was 
quiet. At eleven o'clock, however, two unfortunate 
perſons, who had ſecreted themſelves under the altar of 
confederation, - were mutdered by the mob, on the un- 
founded ſuſpicion that they had intended to blow it up 
with gunpowder. Three municipal officers were there- 
fore Anatched, at the head of a battalion of national 
guards, to ſeize the murderers and diſperſe the inſur- 
ents. - The mob attacked the national guard, and one 
man had the audacity to fire on M. la Fayette himſelf. 
The man was ſeized; but M. la Fayette, with a falſe 
generoſity, permitted him to eſcape. The red flag was 
now diſplayed, and martial law proclaimed. The na- 
tional guard was at length obliged to fire upon the 
people, who did not diſperſe till about twelve were 
illed, and fifty or ſixty wounded. It was afferted, 
with what truth it is difficult to ſay, that foreign emiſ- 
faries were diſcovered among the populace diſtributing 
money, and exciting them to rebellion. 

The period now . approached, when the conſtituent 
aſſembly were to terminate their labours. A commit- 
tee had been for ſome time employed in compiling and 
digeſting into a code the conſtitutional decrees. and on 
the 4th of Auguſt it was read to the aſſembly by M. 
Thouret, and debated article by article on the following 
days. On the 3d of September it was preſented to the 
king. He ſignified his acceptance of 1t in writing on 
the 13th; and the following day he appeared at the 
aſſembly, introduced by a deputation of ſixty members, 
and folemnly conſecrated the aſſent which he had alrea- 
dy given, and concluded with an oath © to be faithful 
to the nation and to the law, and to employ the pow- 
ers veſted in him for the maintenance of the conſtituti- 
on, and the due execution of the law.“ 
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While the conſtitutional act was in agitation an ad- 
ditional decree was paſſed, importing that no branch of 
the royal family could exerciſe any employment in the 
gift of the people; and on the zoth of September the 
conſtituent national aſſembly terminated an uninterrupt- 
ed ſeſſion of two years and four months, and ſpon: 
taneouſly diffolved itſelf, | b 
In treating of the different acts of the aſſembly, we 
have freely criticiſed ſuch parts of the new conſtitution 
as appeared liable to objection. One general error 
muſt appear on the peruſal of it to moſt readers; and 
that is, the extreme weakneſs of the executive power. 
Unleſs the agents of government are protected and 
ſupported in the exectition of their ſeveral daties, their 
operations miuſt neceffarily be timid; feeble; and 
ineffective. Perhaps the impeachment of mini- 
ſters, which is a moſt folemn, à moſt import- 
ant, and alſo a moſt dangerous branch of legiſlative 
authority, unleſs exerciſed with great diſcretion; ought 
to be ſubjected to fuch formalities as might render it 
difficult upon frivolous pretences. Perhaps the con- 
currence of a certain portion of the legiſlative body 
ought to be required before an impeachment could be 
brought forward or moved for; ſince it appears that, 
if a popular harangue from a ſingle demagogue is ſuf- 
ficient to diſplace a miniſter, and even ſubject him to 
a criminal proſecution, theſe offices will never be exc- 
cuted by men of ſpirit and character. | 
Beſides thoſe errors. of Tegiſtation which we have 
rioted, the leaders of the revolution were guilty of 
ſome others. Before the conſtituent afſembty diſſolved 
itſelf, meaſures ought to have been taken for aſſembling 
the new legiſlature in ſome place where its deliberations 
would have been more free and independent than they 
could be in the faQtious metropolis ; and they thould 
have corrected the error into which their own vanity 
betrayed them of admitting a rumerous and inſolent 
audience to ſeat themſelves in the galleries, as judges 
of the debate, which they frequently diſturbed by their 


inſolent teſtimonies of applauſe or diſapprobation. 
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Another ſerious misfortune to France was the influ- 
ence acquired by the popular ſocieties. The Jacobin 
club originated from a ſmall and ſecret affociation of 
about forty gentlemen and men of letters, who united 
themſelves, long previous to the meeting of the ſtates- 

eneral, for the purpoſe of diſſeminating political know- 
edge among the maſs of the people. It was afterwards 
melted into the Breton club, at Verſailles, during the 
firſt ſeſſions of the national aflembly ; and the ſociety 
becoming numerous on the removal of the king and 
aſſembly to Paris, it obtained poſſeſſion of the chapel of 
the Jacobins on the diſſolution of the monaſtic orders. 
The popularity which it acquired ſoon rendered it ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and this circumſtance pointed it 
out as a proper engine to work upon the paſſions of the 
multitude. From a very early period of its inſtitution, 
one principal object was to diſcuſs ſuch political queſ- 
tions as were likely to be agitated in the national aſſem- 
bly, in order that the members might act in concert, 
according to the deciſions of the majority. This plan 
was reduced to a ſyſtem, when the elub became nume- 
rous, and a regular preſident and ſecretaries were cho- 
ſen, and it became a national aſſembly in miniature. 
Beſides the members, an immenſe multitude of audi- 
tors were admitted into the galleries, who applauded or 
condemned the ſpeakers as paſſion or caprice dictated. 
Here the moſt inflammatory declamations were heard 
with the moſt clamorous teſtimonies of approbation, 
and every propoſition in the leaſt inclining to modera- 
ration of ſentiment or wiſdom in political conduct was 
reprobated and condemned. In few words, it became 
ultimately the mere vehicle of faction, where, as is 
uſually the caſe in ſuch inſtances, the worſt men and 
the worlt meaſures were commonly triumphant. Fra- 
ter nal ſocieties (according to the barbarous jargon, 
which was adopted as the language of anarchy) were 

inſtituted in all the conſiderable towns in the __ 
dom; and the only object of emulation in theſe neſts 
of political hornets ſeemed to be, which ſhould act moſt 
unwiſely and leaſt for the public benefit. 
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In imitation of the Jacobins, ſeveral other Tocieties 
were inſtituted for the purpoſe of political diſcuſſion ; 
and thus, independent of the perverſion of ſentiment, 
an intolerable waſte of time was occaſioned to the lower 
clafles of ſociety. It ſhould have been one of the great 
objects of the national aſſembly to diſſolve or reſtrain 


theſe factious aſſemblages, and to reſtore the nation, 
from that political delirium, in which fo great a revo- 
lution muſt neceſſarily involve them, to the ſober paths 


of induſtry, economy, and proper ſubordination. 
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CHAP, VI. 


Character of the legiſlative afſembly-—Thg meeting of that 
body— Indications of faction — Threatening appearance 
Convention of Pilniix Concert prince — Deeree con- 
cerning the king's brothers—Anſwers 1 foreign 
court League formed in the north. — Decree againſt 
the emigrants—Lxerciſe 4 the royal veto—lntrigues of 
the republican faction — Imprudence of the emigrants — 
Troubles in St. Domingo Non juring prieſts —Decrecs 
againſt them—Second interpoſution of the veto—King's 
ſpeech on the tate of foreign affairs—Petion elected 
mayor of Paris—Club of Feuillans—Seditious procecd- 
ings of the Facobins — Deſigns of Leopold—State of the 
French finances — Troubles in the colonizs-— Hoſtile ap- 
 pearances—Impeachment of miniſters —Death of the em- 
Peron His character Triumph of the Tacobins— 
New miniſtry -- Dumourier—Decree of ſequeſtration a- 
gainſt the emigrants. | | 


WWI the · conſtituent aſſembly the ſun of French 
liberty ſet. With it the wiſdom, the mode- 
ration, the dignity of the nation was diſſolved. That 
fatal decree, which deprived the country of all the aſ- 
ſiſtance which might be derived from the exertion of 
the moſt brilliant talents matured by experience, pla- 
ced in their ſeats men in-apable either from want of 
principle or of ability to exerciſe the ſacred . and im- 
portant function of legiſlators. The new aſſembly con- 
ſiſted chiefly of country gentlemen, whoſe inexperience 
in political affairs rendered them incompetent to act 
for themſelves, and made them the paſſive dupes of a 
party, which, though not numerous, compenſated for 
this defect by its activity and boldneſs. This faction 
conſiſted of men of letters, but not of the higheſt rank 
in literature. The editors of newſpapers, and the pub- 
liſhers of periodical libels, were, by the ſingular change 
in the affairs of France, elevated to the rank of ſena- 
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tors, and ſoon aſſumed to themſelves the authority of 
ſovereigns. Even of this faction, however, it would be 
uncandid in the extreme, to conſider all the members 
as equally unprincipled. The great majority of them 
were decided republicans ; but ſome were mere enthu- 
ſiaſts in this ſyſtem, while the object of others was un- 


doubtedly to gratify their private ambition, or to ſati- 


ate their private revenge. In this point, however, they 
were all agreed, that no government but a pure demo- 
cracy was adapted to the condition of free men, and 
that France could never be happy and flouriſhing till 
every veſtige of monarchy was finally obliterated. This 

int they determined to enforce, and few of them, we 
Far heſitated with reſpect to the means by which it 
was to be accompliſhed. s 

There is ſomething in true religion which ſoftens 
the ferocious paſſions of man; it can arreſt the hand 
of the aſſaſſin, it can whiſper peace to the perturbed ſpi - 
rit. It rejects the attainment of its end by unlawful 
means, and follows rather the diQates of conſcience, 
and immediate duty, than the moſt ſplendid viſions 
which the imagination may form of diſtant perfeAlion. 
This only fafeguard of moral principle the republican 
philoſophers of France unfortunately wanted ; they were 
even bigots in infidelity ; the throne and the altar were 
equally obnoxious to them; and many of the exceſſes 
into which they plunged, may be more properly attri- 


Ou to their irreligious prejudices than to any other 
cauſe, 


Such was the general outline of the firſt legiſlative a- 
fembly, as it was called, though we muſt except from 
cenſure ſome reſpectable and independent characters, 
who fall properly under neither of the claſſes which we 
have deſcribed. The aſſembly met on the 1ſt of Octo- 
ber, and the. following day proceeded to the verifica- 
tion of their powers. On the 3d M. Paſtoret was e- 
lected preſident, and M. M. Francois, Garron de Cou- 
lon, Cerutti, Lacepede, and Guyton-Morveau, were 
proclaimed ſecretaries. On the 4th all the members of 


, 
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the afſembly took the conſtitutional oath, in the fol- | 


lowing terms: _ 

wear to maintain to the utmoſt of my power, the 
conſtitution of the kingdom, decreed by the conſtitu- 
ent national aſſembly in the years 1789, 1790, and 1791; 
and neither to propoſe nor conſent to any thing, during 
the continuance of this legiſlature, which may be inju- 
rious or contrary to it; and to be in every thing faith- 
ful to the nation, the law, and the king.“ 

A deputation of the members was at the ſame time 

appointed to wait upon the king, to acquaint his ma- 
jeſty that the aſſembly was finally conſtituted. 
I be ſpirit with which the future deliberations of this 
aſſembly were to be conducted, ſoon began to manifeſt 
itſelf. On the return of the deputation to the aſſem- 
bly on the 5th, the reporter having ſtated that the king 
had informed them by the miniſter of juſtice, that he 
would receive the deputation at nine o' clock, one of the 
republiean members adverted to a decree in the month 
of July 1789, which enacted that the afſembly and its 
deputations ſhould correſpond directly with the king, 
and not through the medium of the miniſters : that de- 
cree was therefore re- enacted, and enforced with pecu- 
liar rigour. | 

The king having announced that he would repair to 
the aſſembly on Friday the 12th, it was next debated 
in what manner he ſhould be received. In the decree 
that followed this debate, the mean and trifling ſpirit 
by which the aſſembly was afterwards to be actuated, 
was clearly evinced. The moment the king entered 
the aſſembly, the members were to riſe and be unco- 
vered ; but as ſoon as he arrived at the bar, they were 
to fit down and cover themſelves. The king was to 
be ſeated on the /eft of the preſident, not on an eleva- 
ted throne, but on a ſimilar ſeat to that of the preſi- 
dent. Theſe petty indignities were as impolitic as they 
were undeſerved, and were inconſiſtent with magnani- 
mity, and utterly unbecoming a great nation. | 

Previous to the arrival of the Ling on the 7th, ſeve- 
ral deputations appeared at the bar, among the reſt, one 
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from the commons of Paris, which renewed their pro- 
teſtations to maintain the conſtitution inviolate; the 
king alſo ſent a written notice, that he had appointed 
M. Bertrand to be the naval miniſter, in the room of 
M. Thevenard. 

Notwithſtanding the jealouſy which had been mani- 
feſted by the aſſembly on the 5th, and the deſire which 
they had ſince ſhewn of e the regal dignity, 
yet the firſt meeting between the king and the legiſla- 
ture was cordial, The excellent temper of Louis did 
not permit him to retain reſentment, and the courteſy 
and affability with which he entered the hall, rendered 
the moſt inveterate republicans reſpectful. The king 
addreſſed the aſſembly in a 1 and patriotic ora- 
tion. He pointed out briefly to them the nature of the 
duties they had undertaken to perform, and recom- 
mended ſome objects as requiring inſtant attention.— 
The ſtate of the finances, he obſerved, was ſuch as re- 

uired ſtrong and ſpeedy exertion to eſtabliſh an equi- 
librium between the receipt and the expenditure ; to 
accelerate the aſſeſſment and collection of taxes, and to 
introduce an invariable order into all the departments 
of this immenſe adminiſtration. The reviſion of the 
civil code was alſo an object which he recommended 
to their care ; and the ſimplifying the mode of pro- 
ceeding ſo as to render the attainment of juſtice more 
eaſy and more prompt. 

He proceeded to enlarge on the neceſſity of a ſyſtem 
of national education; on the organization of the army, 
and the propriety of reſtoring order and diſcipline. He 
reſerved himſelf to a future occaſion for the communi- 
cation of his ſentiments concerning the navy. He ſta- 
ted his hopes that the nation would not be troubled by 
any attack from abroad ; recommended, in a ſtile of 
paternal regard, unanimity and unalterable confidence 
between the two great branches of government, the le- 
giſlative and executive powers, as he pointedly remark- 
ed that the enemies to the proſperity of the country 
were continually labouring to diſunite them. 
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© The ſpeech of the king was received with unboutid- 
ed applauſes, and the prefident replied in terms of con- 
fidence and reſpect. He complimented the king on his 
appearance among the repreſentatives of the nation; 
which he termed a new engagement with the country. 
He obſerved that. the conſtitution, fo far from dimi- 
niſhing the real power of the king, had only placed it 
on the firmeft foundation; it had converted thoſe into 
friends, who had formerly been termed ſubjects; and 
had made him the firſt monarch in the world. He con- 
cluded with expreffing the with of the aſſembly to co- 
operate with the benevolent views of the king, to puri- 

the buſineſs of legiſlMion, to re-animate public cre- 
dit, to repreſs anarchy. Such, fire,” ſaid he, “ is 
our duty, ſuch are our eatneſt wiſhes, ſuch are yours ; 
fuch are our hopes, the gratitude and bleflings of the 

2ople will be our reward.” $1 


It would have been a circumſtance truly fortunate for 


France if theſe ſentiments had been ſincere, or jf this 
harmony had continued unbroken ; but it was not 
merely the republican ardour of the new legiſlators, 
which revived the jealouſy between the executive and 
legiſlative powers; a ſtill more potent cauſe exiſted ex- 
ternally, to which we have already though lightly allu- 
ded. The hoſtile preparations of the emperor and the 
continental powers; the veil of ſecrecy, which they caſt 
over their proceedings; the vague and obſcure: terms 
in which they expreſſed themſelves, compared with the 
open boaſts and the imprudent and intemperate decla- 
rations of the emigrant princes and nobility, contribu- 
ted to excite in the minds of the people a variety of ſuſ- 
picions, in which all the perſons connected with the 
court were occaſionally involved. ; 
* To unravel more explicitly the cauſe of theſe fatal 
jealouſies, and in reality of all the unfortunate circum- 
ſtances which afterwards afflicted this unhappy and diſ- 
tracted country, it will be neceſſary to have a retroſpect 
to a tranſaction which occurred ſome months previous 
to the period of which we are now treating, but which 
was then faintly known by the vegue inſinuation of 
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fumour, or by the unconnected intimations of .ſome 
whole information appears to have been rather founded 
upon conjecture than upon competent evidence. 

The meetings of great and powerful princes, like the 
conjunctions of the heavenly bodies, have generally 
been conſidered as ominous to the peace and hzppinels 
of the world. Towards the cloſe of the ſummer. of 1791, 
an extraordinaty convention of this kind took place 
at Pilnitz in Saxony, between the emperor Leopold and 
the preſent king of Pruſſia, between whom as princi- 
pals a treaty was formed, to which other powers are 
ſuppoſed to have afterwards acceded. The profeſſed 
object of this treaty was ſuſſicisntly proffigate and atro- 
cious, It was the hoſtile invaſion of France and the 
new modelling of its governgent. In his circular let- 
ter from Pavia of the 6th of July, the emperor had 
avowed a ſimilar intention, and had invited the princes 
of Europe to co- operate with him in a reſiſtance to 
thoſe principles ſo obnoxious to arbitrary authority; 
which had pervaded France, and which threatened to 
extend over the whole face of Europe. The league of 
Pilnitz, however, in which the empreſs of Ruſſia is 
alſo to be conſidered as principally concerned, is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have had more extenſive views, and 
to have involved projects ſtill more offenſive, if poſſible, 
to the dictates of juſtice, and to the peace of Europe. 
The partition of France as well as of Poland, or at 
leaſt of a conſiderable portion of the territories of both, 
among the confederated powers, and a new modelling 
of the Germanic circles, are ſtrongly ſuſpected to have 
been the real principles upon which this. infamous 
compact was founded. Dark and myſterious as the 
conduct of the allied courts has been, relative to the 
ſubſtance of the conference, the imprudence of ſome of 
the inferior agents has dropped occaſional intimations 
which can leave little doubt of the criminality of 
their deſigns“. 

The following paper, which has ſince been made public, will 


ſerve to unvail this myltery of iniquity, and cannot be rcad without 
indignation by any friend of liberty and juſtice. 


Vol. I. H h 
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Conſidering, however, the convention of Pilnitz in 
the moſt favourable point of view, and accepting the 
explanation of its expreſs framers, the proceeding is 
ſufficiently unjuſt and abſurd to warrant the moſt un- 
qualified cenſure. If any thing on earth is ſacred, it 
is the domeſtic economy of both nations and individu- 
als. In private life the iniquity of interfering in a hou 
ſtile manner in the internal ſtate or houſhold concerns 
of a neighbour, is felt and acknowledged by all man- 


kind. Are then the 7 wc of nations to be accounted 


leſs ſacred than thoſe of private citizens ? Are the lives 
of millions, who muſt fall on both ſides in ſuch a con- 
teſt, of leſs conſequene@than the poverty or anxiety of 
individuals. But this 1s not the worſt ; the principle, 


Partition treaty between the cout in concert, concluded and ſigned 
at Pavia, in the month of July 1791. 


“ His majeſty the emperor will retake all that Louis XIV. con- 
quered in the Auſtrian Netherlands; and uniting theſe provinces to 
the ſaid Netherlands, will give them to his ſerene highneſs the elec- 
tor palatine, ſo that theſe new poſſeſſions, added to the palatinate, 
may hereafter have the name of Auſttaſia. 

« His majeſty the emperor will preſerve, for ever, the property 
and poſſeſſion of Bavaria, to make in future an indiviſible maſs with 
the domains and hereditary poſſeſſions of the houſe of Auſtria. 

« Her ſerene highneſs the archducheſs Maria-Chriſtina ſhall be, 
conjointly with his ſerene highneſs her nephew, the archduke 
Charles, put into hereditary poſſeflion of the duchy of Lorraine. 

t Alface ſhall be reſtored to the empire; and the biſhop of Straſ- 
burgh, as well as the chapter, ſhall recover their ancient privileges; 
and the eccleſiaſtical ſovereigns of Germany ſhall do the ſame 

If the Swiſs cantons conſent and accede to the coalition, it 
may be propoſed to them to annex to the Helvetic league the di - 


ſhoprie of Porentrui, the defiles of Franche-Compte, and even thoſe 


of Tyrol, with the neighbouring bailiwicks, as well as the territory 
of Verſoy, which interſects the Pays de Vaud. 

“ Should his majeſty the 1 of Sardinia ſubſcribe to the coali- 
tion; la Breſſe, le Pugey, and the Pays de Gex, dlurped by France 
from Savoy, ſhall be reſtored to him. 

In caſe his Sardinian majeſty can make a grand diverſion, he 
ſhall be ſuffered to take Dauphiny, to belong to him for ever, as the 
neareſt deſcendant of the ancient dauphins. | 
His majefty the king of Spain ſhall have Rouſſillon and Bearn, 
with the iſland of Corſica; and he ſhall take poſſeſſion of the Freack 
part of St, Domingo. 


= 
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4f once admitted, is ſubverſive of every right, and ne- q 


ceſſarily ſanctions every crime that can be committed 


againſt ſociety, It ſanQions robbery and murder. In 
this view, the conqueſts of Alexander and of Mahomet 
were acts of virtue; it was criminal to reſiſt the ambi- 
tious projects of Louis XIV; and ſhould the empreſs 


of Ruſſia, at any future period, diſcover any thing to 


be new modelled in the laws or conſtitution of Great 
Britain, we are bound to receive her barbarous legions, 


not as enemies or invaders, but as philoſophic friends, 


who are only come to make improvements in our con- 


« Her majeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias ſhall take upon her- 
ſelf the invaſion of Poland, and at the ſame time retain Kaminicck, 
with that part of Padolia which borders on Moldavia. 
« His majeſty the emperor ſhall lige the Porte to give up Choc» 
2 as well as the ſmall forts of Servia, and thoſe on the river 
urna 
His majefty the king of Pruſſia, by means of the above-menti- 
oned invaſion of the empreſs of all the Ruſſias into Poland, ſhall 
make an acquiſition of Thorn and Dantaic, and there unite the 
Palatinate on the caft to the confines of Sileſia | 
His majeſty the king of Pruſſia ſhall befides acquire Luſace, 
and his ſerene highneſs the elector of Saxony ſhall in exchange re- 
ceive the reſt of Poland, and occupy the throne as hereditary ſo- 
vereign. 
« His majeſty the preſent king of Poland ſhall abdicate the 
throne, on receiving a ſuitable annuity. 88 $4 
« His royal highneſs the ele&or of Saxony ſhall give his daught- 
er in marriage to his ſerene highneſs, the youngeſt ſon of his royal 
highneſs the grand duke of all the Ruſſias, who will be the father 
of the hereditary kings of Poland and Lithuania. 
; | ; (Signed) 
« LeoeoOLD, 
„% PRIxck Nassav, 
« Count FLoriDa BLANCA, 
% BiSCHOFFSWERDER.” 


The king of England is ſaid 9 acceded to this treaty in 
March 1792. And Holland to have acceded afterwards, provided 
the arrangements reſpecting their limits with bis imperial majeſty 
ſhould be made according tothe deſire of the Dutch republic before 
the partition, | 
72 Spain renounced it when count d' Aranda came into office ag 
minilter, giving aſſurances, however, of the ſtricteſt neutrality.” 
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dition, and denevolently to preſent us with that moſt 


ineſtimable of bleſſings, a diſpotic government. 
France, at the moment when this royal banditti were 


plotting againſt her peace, might be ſaid literally to be 


in a ſtate of internal tranquillity. There exiſted par- 
ties in the nation, it is true, as muſt exiſt in every coun- 


* is newly agitated with the ſpirit of freedom: 
a 


rge portion of her citizens might indeed be deſirous 
of a republican government ; but a ſtill larger portion 
were attached to their king, and contented with the 


conſtitution which was then eſtabliſhed. If theſe con-- 


trading powers were really well-wiſhers to the unfor- 
tunate Louis, they ſhould have conſidered that plots 
and conſpiracies only proſper in times of tumult and 
confuſion ; that the bad Hens have need of war, of 
internal or external diſtreſs, to accompliſh their purpo- 
ſes ; that weakened as the executive power was by the 
new conſtitution, it is in times of peace and tranquillity, 
it is when the people feel themſelves happy, profper- 
ous, and indolent, that the monarchical authority reco- 
vers its ſway ; and that there ſtill remained an immenſe 
civil liſt, and a conſiderable patronage, which afforded 
a proſpect of influence to the monarch. = 

But we cannot, in juſtice, attribute the conduct of 
theſe powers to any principle of benevolence, genero- 
ſity, or humanity. The man who ſets no value on 
the lives or the happineſs of his own ſubjects, but will- 
{quander them even to achieve a degree of loſt authori- 
ty, or any temporal advantage for an individual, cannot 
be endued with any ſhare of accuracy in moral arith- 
metic, cannot have the moſt liberal notions of virtue, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to act upon the broadeſt and moſt 
rational principles Pefdes, if we obſerve the conduct 
of theſe princes with reſpect to Poland, it will afford 
the faireſt comment on their motives with reſpect to 
France. It was not the cauſe of Louis, it was not en- 
tirely the cauſe of kings that influenced their determi- 
nations. They felt almoſt as little for Louis, as for his 
ſubjects; for if indeed they had properly eftimated the 


probable conſequences, they muſt have foreſeen that 


Pa 
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theſe meaſures could only operate to his deſtruction, 


however unfavourably the conteſt might terminate for 
the French revolution. He mult be overwhelmed in 
the ſtorm whatever - party might prevail ; but that was 
a matter of ſmall concern when put in competition 


. 


with the private views and ambitious projects of arbi- 


trary princes. 


The convention of Pilnitz, as we have intimated, was 


not unknown in France, though the full extent of the 
terms and conditions of the treaty was but imperfectly 


underſtood. It was impoſſible then in the nature of 


things that it could be known, that a concert of prin- 
ces was formed for the expreſs purpoſe of invading the 


country, of overturning the conſtitution, of re eſtab- 


liſhing deſpotic authority, and that the minds of the 
people ſhould not be agitated With fears and with ſuſpi- 
cions. It was next to impoſſible, that a part of theſe 


ſuſpicions ſhould. not fall upon the court. The queen 


in particular had never been popular, and ever ſince 
the revolution, candour obliges us to confeſs, that upon 


the beſt inquiry we do not find her conduct to have 


been guarded with that ſtrictneſs of prudence and re- 
ſerve which the circumſtances of the times required. 
The fatal flight of the king could not be eradicated 
from the minds of the people, and the imprudent pro- 
clamation of Bouille could not be recollected without 
reſentment and apprehenſion. The republican party, 
and the enemies of order and government, eagerly took 
advantage of theſe circumſtances ; the atrocity of the 


monarchical combination was magnified, and the whole 


was laid to the charge of the court and of Louis. The 


firſt movements of diſſatisfaction were directed againſt 


the miniſters, and to unſettle and diſmiſs the ſervants of 
the ſtate in rapid ſucceſſiog was the molt certain means 
of diſorganizing the goverment, | | 
Such we apprehend to have been nearly the ſtate of 
parties, at the period of which we are now treating. 
The perturbed ſtate of the public mind was maniteſt. 


ed in the afſembly even ſo early as in the evening ſeſ- 


ſion of the 8th of October, when the miniſters were in- 
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troduced into the aſſembly to render an account of their 
proceedings. On M. Montmorin being queſtioned with 
reſpect to the intercourſe maintained with foreign pow- 
ers, he replied, that the intercourſe with other nations 
had ceaſed during the ſuſpenſion of the royal authori- 
ty, and had only recommenced from the king's ac- 
ceptance of the conſtitution. I move,“ ſaid M. La- 
croix, with that impetuoſity which diſtinguiſhes the na- 
tion, © that the miniſter for foreign affairs be obliged 
to anſwer more pointedly. However the royal func- 
tions may have been ſuſpended, have we ceaſed to 
maintain ambaſſadors at theſe courts ? Theſe ambaſſa- 
dors mult have been acquainted with whatever occurs 


at their reſpective courts, and they "_ to have in- 


formed the miniſter.” At is this correſpondence, add- 


ed he, which I wiſh to b laid open.“ After ſome al- 


tercation, a. ſeries of interrogatories was put to M. 
Montmorin, and the ſubſtance of his replies went to eſ- 
tabliſh his former propoſition, that the intercourſe with 
foreian courts having ceaſed for a time, he had nothing 
official or ſatisfactory to produce on that ſubject ; that 
the correſpondence alluded to contained nothing but 


vague and unſupported rumours, which it would be 


even dangerous to reveal ; and that when any thing of 
certainty occurred, he would not fail to communicate 
It. | | | 

The ſubject was renewed on the ſucceeding day, and 
a decree was paſſed, ordering that the miniſters ſhould 
be obliged to inform the aſſembly concerning the ſtate 
and arms of the national guards deſtined for the fron- 
tiers ; concerning the motives for retarding the nation- 
al Gendarmerie; concerning the neglect in replacing 
thoſe officers in the troops of the line, who had deſert- 
ed their corps; — delay in ſending arms 
to the departments of the Haute - Loire, the Haute Vi- 
enne, the Haute Rhin, &c.; concerning the ſlowneſs 
of the recruiting ſervice, the want of proviſions in the 
frontier places, and the neglect in providing arms, &c. 
On the 11th the miniſter at war read a long memoire on 
the actual ſtate of his department, and he cleared up 
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the doubtful points ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the 
aſſembly that his memoire was ordered to be printed. 

In the mean time the emigrants ſtill continued to 
aſſemble in conſiderable bodies upon the frontiers, and 
the brothers of the king to iſſue hoſtile proclamations. 
It became neceſſary therefore to purſue more vigorous 
meaſures, and to take ſome immediate ſteps to repel 
the approaching danger. The firſt meaſure which. the 
aſſembly thought proper to employ on this occaſion re- 
ſpeed the right of Monſieur to the regency, in caſe 
of the death of the king; and, after ſome delibera- 
tion, the aſſembly paſſed a decree nearly in the follow- 
ing terms: | | 

Ihe national afſembly, conſidering that Louis Stan- 
iſlaus Xavier, French prince being the next in ſucceſ- 
fion to the regency, is abſent from the kingdom—In 
virtue of an article in the ſecond ſection of the French 
conſtitution, decrees that the ſaid Louis Staniſlaus X a- 
vier, French prince, is required to return to the king- 
dom within the ſpace of two months from. the day in 


which the proclamation of the legiſlative body ſhall have 


been publiſhed in Paris. | 
In caſe the faid L. S. Xavier, French prince, ſhall 
fail to return to the kingdom within the period above 
ſignified, he ſhall then be deemed to have forfeited his 
right to the regency, in virtue of the ſecond article of 
the conſtitutional act. The aſſembly further decrees, 
that, conformably to the decree of the 3oth of this 


month (October), a proclamation to this effect ſhall be 


printed, affixed, and publiſhed, within three days in the 
city of Paris, and that the executive power ſhall notify 
= ſame to the afſembly within the three following 
a 8 9 
On the day on which this deeree was paſſed, the pub- 
lic mind was greatly relieved by the report of M. Mont- 
morin, the miniſter of foreign affairs. —lt ſtated, at 
large, the reaſons which induced him to hope for a. 
continuance of the general tranquillity, and contained 
the anſwers of the ſeveral courts to the general notifi- 
cation from the king, of his acceptance of the new con- 
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ſtitutlon. The replies from even the moſt hoſtile of 
the combined powers were in flattering terms; the em- 
peror and the king of Pruſſia in particular gave the 
molt laviſh aſſurances of their amicable intentions; and 
the elector of Mentz alone had the honeſty to avow 
his diſapprobation of the ſtate of affairs in France. 
The miniſter next ſtated the meaſures taken by the 
king with reſpect to the countenance given to the emi- 
grants by foreign powers. The Auſtrian Netherlands 
principally attracted attention; and, on application to 
the emperor, the moſt - peremptory- orders he ſaid had 
been given, to prevent them from collecting in too 
great numbers in any one place, from appearing in mi- 
htary array, or being ſupplied with any of the imple- 
ments-of war. Ho 
© Such were the profeſſions of kings and courtiers, 
while ſome of them, at the very moment, were purſu- 
ing the moſt hoſtile meaſures, and actually ſtudying to 
find excuſes for commencing a war; while the league 
of Pilnitz exiſted in its full vigour ; and while the dif- 
affected Frenchmen were privately encouraged by the 
emperor, the king of Pruſſia, and their adherents, to al- 
ſemble in formidable bodies on the frontiers, and t 
form the moſt fatal arrangements, N 

Notwithſtanding this was the actual ſtate of affairs, 
the crafty Leopold, impreffed perhaps with ſome de- 
gree of apprehenſion, from the ſpirit and enthuſiaſm 
manifeſted by the French nation, or conſidering the 
plot as not yet matured for execution, ſtill continued to 
temporize. Agreeably to the intimation of the mini- 
ſter, he iſſued a proclamation, forbidding the emigrants 
to aſſemble in warlike array in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands ; to prohibit their appearing in military uniforms, 
their engaging recruits, and ſtill more their encoura- 
ing deſerters from the French troops. How far this 
proclamation was complied with, in the ſpirit as well 
as in the letter, the ſucceeding events ſufficiently teſti- 
While the emperor was thus clandeſtinely making 
preparations againſt the French nation, the northern 
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powers were more open and decided in their meaſures. 
fia, Sweden, and Ruſſia, entered into ſtrict engage- 
ments for the reſtoration of the old deſpotiſm of France. 
Denmark was ſtrongly ſolicited to enter into the alli- 
ance; but, with a degree of prudence which has al- 
ways characteriſed the preſent adminiſtration of that 
country, the propoſal was declined. "The emperor did 
not openly and avowedly enter into this new confede- 
racy ; whether his inclinations, which ſeem to have 
been always pacific, really indiſpoſed him to precipitate 
meaſures, or whether it fuited that duplicity with which 
his character was fo remarkably ſhaded, it is impoſſible 
at preſent to determine; but, by the convention of 
Stockholm, it was determined that he ſhould be appa- 
rently forced into the war, hy the empreſs inſiſting on 
his fulklling the terms of thealliance which exiſted be- 
tween the imperial crowns. | ; 
Thus menaced on every ſide, and unable to conjec- 
ture from what quarter the firſt fatal blow was to pro- 
ceed, ſome allowance may be made for thoſe unhappy 
jealouſies which the nation entertained, and for thoſe 
ſevere meaſures towards the emigrants which they were 
about to adopt. Tremblingly alive on every topic that 
affected their newly recovered liberties, not knowing 
whom to ſuſpect, or whom to conſider as their friend, 
this unfortunate people naturally became the dupes of 
that faction which made the moſt laviſh profeſſions in 
favour of popular liberty, and directed their reſent- 
ments, poſſibly without any good reaſon, againſt thoſe 
whoſe intereſt” they conceĩved to be moſt concerned 
their oppreſſion— the king and his miniſters. 
The conſtituent aſſenibly had treated with unexam- 
pled lenity the hoſtile proceedings of the emigrants, but 


at this criſis meaſures more vigorous and more ſevere 
were perhaps required. On the gth of November, 


therefore, a decree was pafled, ſtating,—* That the 
French who were aſſembled in a hoſtile manner beyond 
the frontiers, were ſuſpected of a conſpiracy againſt 
their country.— That, if after the iſt of January they 


ſhould be found in that ſituation, they ſhould be decla- 
Vol. I. 11 
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red actually guilty of a conſpiracy, and puniſhable with 
death.—That all the French princes and public functi- 


onaries, who ſhould not return before the 11t of Janua- 


TY, ſhould be adjudged guilty of the ſame crime. — That 
e high national court ſhould immediately after that 
period be called to pronounce judgment on ſuch offend- 
ers.— That ſuch as ſhould be convicted during their 
abſence, ſhould forfeit their eſtates and property during 
their own lives, but not to the prejudice of their chil- 
dren.---That all ſuch perſons holding offices, &c. ſhould 


be adjudged to have forfeited the ſame; and all ſuch 
being officers in the army or navy ſhould be conſidered * 


as deſerters.— All Frenchmen who enliſted men to at- 
tack the frontiers were to be judged guilty of high trea- 
ſon. No arms or military,ſtores were to be tranſported 
out of the kingdom.” * 

This decree was immediately followed by another, 
ordering the vacancies in the army to be filled up with- 
out further loſs of time. Supplies were voted for put- 
ting the kingdom in a reſpectable poſture of defence; E 
and fome regulations were adopted concerning the mi- 
litary ſchools, and the organization of the army, 

The party diſaffected to the new conſtitution were 
furniſhed with freſh matter for murmur and complaint 
by the refuſal of the king to ſanction the decree of the 
gth of November againſt the emigrants. The moderate 
party exulted in this teſtimony of his conffitutional 
freedom exhibited by the monarch, and conſidered it 
as a proof that he intended to govern ſtrictly agreeably 
to the principles of the conſtitution. , A king, they 
obſerved, who was not fincere in his attachment to the 
new order of things, would have borne the maſk of 
difimulation through the whole of his conduct; ſuch 
a one would not have hazarded an unpopular ſtep, but 
would have oſtenſibly joined in the moſt violent mea- 
fures, in the hope that they could not long endure, and 
that the machinations of the enemies of freedom would 
ſoon reſtore the ancient depravity and abuſes, 


While ſuch were the ſentiments of the more mode- 


rate and reafonable part of the nation, the republican 
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faction eargerly embraced the opportunity to declaim 
againſt the new conſtitution, and againſt monarchical go- 
vernment. It was a conſtitution, they aſſerted, com- 

ſed of inconfiſtent and incongruous principles, an 
Eadary monarch, and a democratic aſſembly. This 
very prerogative of a veto, which the conſtitution had 
conferred upon the king, would be the means, it was 
urged, of defeating every patriotic meaſure of the le- 
giſlature, while the immenſe civil liſt enabled him et- 
ther to bribe its members, or to cheriſh and aſſiſt the 
enemies of the nation aſſembled in foreign countries... 

The exerciſe of the royal veto on this occaſion was 
certainly an imprudent ſtep, though there is no reaſon 
to attribute it to any perfidious motive, or to account 
for it on any other principle than that gentleneſs of 
diſpoſition, that tenderneſs of character, by which this 
untortunate monarch was ſo much diſtinguiſhed. To 
deprive at one blow, and by his own agency, his near- 
eſt connexions of their hereditary rights, of their re- 
venues, their ſubſiſtance, and to ſubject them to the 
penalties of death for their miſtaken zeal, while they 
profeſſed that all their efforts were directed to his ſer- 
vice, doubtleſs appeared to him a harſh and ungrateful 
meaſure ; while, judging probably of their diſpoſitions 
by his own, he flattered himſelf with the hopes of 
perſuading them to abandon their project, and no long- 
er contumaciouſly to oppoſe themſelves to what appear- 
ed almoſt the unanimous ſentiment of the whole na- 
tion. In contemplating the hiſtory of this amiable and 
unfortunate prince, and the dreadful cataſtrophe which 
has ſince taken place, our ſorrow is rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed by the melancholy reflection, that he was 
leſs the victim of the cruelty of his enemies, than of 
the imprudence and folly of his profeſſed friends. If, 
inſtead of deſerting their country and their king, the 
miſguided nobility of France had only for the time con- 
formed a little to circumſtances, contented themſelves 
for the moment with that ſhare of dignity and au- 
thority which they could fave out of the general wreck 
of privileges, and rallied round the throne to ſupport 
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their king in the exerciſe of his conſtitutional rights 
could they have conceded with grace, and detended 
themſelves with candour and moderation---had they on- 
ly aſſumed the appearance of acting more for the pub- 
lic, and leſs for themſelves, France would never have 
been the victim of anarchy; the nobility would ſtill 
have preſerved, if not their titles, at leaſt their for- 
tunes and their conſequence; and their innocent mo- 
march would never have kalen a ſacrifice to a relentleſs 
mob. 

Above all things, it is ever impolitie to call in fo- 
reign aid to extinguiſh the internal troubles of a nation. 
It is rarely ſucceſsful ; and when it is ſucceſsful, the 
end is generally, that both parties are equally the prey 
of the inyader. A high-ſpirited nation will ſeldom 
endure the inſult; and the conſequence has frequently 
been, that the contending parties, when languiſhing 
under the oppreſſion of a foreign yoke, have forgotten 
their note animoſities go unite againſt the common 
enemy, and to expeh from the country. that banditti, 
which their difſenlions had before introduced. Had 
the confederated powers been ſucceſsful w their efforts 
againſt France, there is little doubt that the very per- 
ſons who invited them to the conteſt, would have been 
among the firſt to complain of their. tyranny. and nju:- 
tice; and, ſingular as the thought may appear, we 
Mall not be ſurpriſed to find, in the viciſſitudes of war, 
ſome of the firſt emigrants who fled their country, be- 
cauſe they could not endure a limited monarchy, con- 
tending under the banners of the republic for the de- 
mocracy of France. 

Independent of the faQions which diſtradted the 
councils and divided the ſentiments of the nation, the 
internal {tate of France was far from proſperous at the 
cloſe of the year 1791. The public treaſury was ex- 
haufted, and the revenue was ſtill inadequate to the 
expenditure. The aflignats ſtill circulated under a 
confiderable diſcount. Poverty pervaded the country ; 
and thg neglect of agriculture threatened an impending 
famine. Diſtreſling as was this ſtate of affairs in the 
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mother country, that of the colonies was ſtill worſe. 
The iſland of St. Domingo in particular was till con. 
vulſed by the dreadful conteſt, in which the impracti- 
cability of the white inhabitants in ref#fing the juſt 
demands of the: people of colour had zavolved the ifl- 
and. The negro ſlaves, taking advantage of the anar- 
chy which enſued from this unfortunate conflict, em- 
braced eagerly the opportunity to emancipate them- 
ſelves. In the northern diſtrict,” not lets than one hun- 
dred thouſand revolted. More than two hundred plan- 
tations were entirely burnt; the maſters were maſſa» 
cred; and if the women were ſpared, it was to endure 
a Captivity worſe than death. The thips that were an- 
chored off the iſland affokded the only aſylum to which 
the unhappy fugitives coul reſort, while fire and de- 
vaſtation every where marked the path of the victorious 
rebels. Such was the repreſentation of the colonial 
aſſembly: on the 3oth of October the miniſter of ma- 
rine announced to the nation aſſembly, hat two thou. 
fand three hundred troops of Te line had been ſent 
thither, and this embarkation was immediately follow. 
ed by that of fix hundred more: 10,370,912 livres 
were voted as a ſupply for theſe expeditions ; and theſe 
public efforts were nobly ſeconded by the patriotic of- 
= of an individual. M. Moſneron of Nantz, on the 
3d of November, made a ſpontaneous propoſal to the 
national aflembly to equip a veſſel entirely new, and te 
tranſport, at his own expence, a body of four hundred 
men to aſſiſt in reſtoring peace to the diſtracted colonies. 
The aſſembly, at the time they accepted the offer of M. 
Moſneron, paſſed a decree of thanks to the king of 
Great Britain, to the Engliſh nation, and to lord Ef. 
fingham, the governor of Jamaica, for his generous 
conduct in relieving the planters of St. Domingo from 
the horrors of famine, and in furniſhing them with 
arms and military ſtores againſt the rebel negroes. 
Among the calamities which at this period afflited 
France, perhaps not the leaſt to be deplored were the 
diſſenſions which were likely to enſue from the influ- 
ence of the ejected and non juring clergy. The mea- 
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ſures of the conſtituent aſſembly, reſpeQing eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs, have already been cenſured as being con- 
fiſtent with neither juſtice nor policy. It was not con- 


ſiſtent with juſtice to alienate property from its legal de- 
ſtination ; {till lefs laudable was it to wreſt from the 


hands of the poſſeſſors that revenue which had been le. 
gally committed to them, and to reduce to comparative 
indigence thoſe who had 5 been in the habits of op- 
ulence and eaſe. The hardſhips and difficulties of the 
clergy were increaſed by the bigoted ſpirit of the court 
of Rome: the Pope had prohibited them under the 
moſt alarming anathemas from conforming to the in- 
junctions of the aſſembly, and from taking the civic 
oath. One falſe ſtep neceſſarily leads to another; in- 
juſtice always produces injuſtice. The decree which 
enjoined the civic oath was followed by another, which 
expelled from their benefices all whoſe conſciences could # 
not ſubmit to the terms preſcribed by the legiſlature,” 
all whoſe attachment toe ſee of Rome was {till pre- 
ſerved inviolate, all wh rom virtue, as well as from 
leſs laudable motives, felt an averſion to the new order 
of things. Thus, at the period of which we are treat- 
ing, there remained in the heart of France an immenſe 

body of diſaffected perſons, united among themſelves, 
connected with a foreign hierarchy, which itſelf was 
irritated by recent injuries in the affair of Avignon ; 
and to complete the diſtraction, this body was poſſeſſed 
of an influence over the minds of the people, which it 
was not eaſy to ſuppreſs. "The non-juring clergy were 
poſſeſſed of all the popularity, of all the credit of the 
order. Their chapels were crowded, while thoſe of the 
conſtitutional or conforming clergy were utterly deſert- 
ed. We are not therefore to ſuppoſe that this influence 
would be entirely without its effects; we are not to ſup- 
poſe that ſuch an accumulation of power in the hands 
of men would not be employed to the gratification of 
their reſentments. In ſome places the diſaffected prieſts 
openly declaimed againſt the conſtitution z in others 
ſecret conſpiracies were formed, foreign correſpond- 
ences were eſtabliſhed, and no means were left untricd 
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to inflame the minds of the populace. Every engine of | 


ſuperſtition was employed, every art of eloquence ef- 
fayed, to ſeduce them from their allegiance. Noctur- 
nal meetings were held, and nocturnal proceſſions were 


conducted by the factious prieſts. The ſhrines of the 


virgin and of the ſaints were dreſſed in mourning, as if 
to indicate the projected overthrow of all religion. 
The conteſt in fine arrived at length at ſuch ex- 
tremity, that actual combats took place between the 
fanatical adherents of the ejected prieſts and the nati- 
onal guard. The remote parts of the kingdom were 
nearly engaged in a religious war, and the ſanguinary 
ſcenes of St. Bartholomew were on the point of being 
renewed. 

No meaſure has drawn more odium upon the legiſ- 
lative aſſembly, and none has excited more the indig- 
nation of other nations, than that ſevere decree which 
baniſhed for ever from their country, on pain of death, 
the non-juring clergy. Much we deplore the harſh- 
neſs of the meaſure ; much ſympathize in the 
ſufferings of that body; innocent and reſpectable as we 
believe a conſiderable portion of them to have been; 
{till juſtice obliges us to confeſs, that this meaſure, 
harſh as it was, appeared only a neceflary conſequence 
of thoſe which had preceded it. It was the raſh and 
impolitic - proceeding of the conſtituent afſembly, in 
haſtily confiſcating the property of the church, that 
unfortunately implanted the ſeeds of diſcord between 
the religion and the legiſlature of the country. The 
enlighted part of the community might ſee the error 
with regret, but they ſaw it only when it was to late to 
rectify it. | * | 

The firſt ſtep of the legiſlative aſſembly againſt the 
refractory prieſts, was however leſs violent in appear- 
ance, though in reallity it was fraught with ſeverity. 
On the 18th of November a ſeries of reſolutions were 
paſſed, by which it was enacted, that the penſions of 
the ejected clergy, which had been allowed by the con- 
ſtituent aſſembly, ſhould be withdrawn from all ſuch as 
{till refuſed the civic oath. That wherever any troubles 
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were found to exiſt, of which religion was the cauſe of 
the pretext, the municipakofficersaftiould have liberty 
to remove from the neighbourhood ſuch of the non- 
Juring clergy as might be fuſpected of fomenting or fa- | 
rouring fuch ſeditions; that in caſe of diſobedience to 
the directory of the department, they might be proſe- 
cuted before the tribunals, and impriſoned; and that 
thoſe who ſhould be convicted of actual ſedition ſhould 
de liable to two years impriſonment. To theſe decrees, 
after ſome delay, the king, from apparently the moſt 
humane and conſcientious motives, oppoſed his veto, 
and thus unfortunately increaſed the clamour which 
was inſidiouſty excited againſt him in every part of the 
kingdom. | SIS 
If the general tener of the replies from foreign courts, 
to the king's notice of having accepted the conſtitution 
be attentively confidered, it will be impoſſible not to 
obſerve that remarkable ſtrain of. artifice and duplicity 
which pervaded the ty of them, and particularly , 
thoſe from the moſt rtul ſtates, and thoſe neareſt 
in alliance with the reigning family. They contained, 
indeed, expreſſions of perſonal reſpect and fympathy for 
the king, but nothing which could be conſtrued into 
an approbation of the new order which had been eſta- 
bliſhed in France by the prevalance of popular councils. | 
However therefore the court and miniſtry might appear | 
fatisfied with theſe empty profeſſions, it is certain the | 
were far from gratifying to the people at large. Ins | 
ſtead of diminiſhing, the infolence of the emigrants ap- 
peared to increaſe. The enrolments in the circles of 
the Upper and Lower Rhine were carried on with in- 
creaſed vigour and alacrity they were even encouraged 
to commit acts of violence on the bordering territories 
of the biſhopric of Straſburgh ; and an attempt was al- 
ſo made by an agent of the princes to corrupt general 
Wimpfen, who commanded in the department of the 
Upper Rhine, and to engage him to deliver by treach- 
ery the fortreſs of New Briſac into their hands, by 
which the hoſtile troops might have obtained an eaſy 
entrance into the territories of France. Impelled by 
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theſe cireumſtances the aſſembly decreed, on the 29th 
of November, that a deputation of twenty-four of its 
members ſhould wait upon the King to communicate to 
him, on the part of the afſembly, its ſolicitude concern- 
ing the dangers which menaced the country from the 
perfidious combinations of armed emigrants, aſſembled 
without the kingdom, and the fatal conſpiracies which 
they apprehended internally. threatened its domeſtic 
peace; to entreat him to require the elector of Treves, 
of Mayence, and the other princes of the empire, to iſ- 
ſue a prohibition to thoſe hoſtile preparations and en- 
rolments which were openly carried on by the emi- 
grants on the frontiers ; and to requeſt that he would 
embody a force ſufficient to. compel them, in caſe of a 
refuſal. | | | | 
On the 14th of December the king repaired in perſon 
to the national aſſembly ; he acquainted them, that he 
had taken their meſſage into deep conſideration, and 
that on ſo important an occaſion he had thought it his 
duty to be himſelf the bear the anſwer. He ob- 
ſerved, that he had long been of opinion, that the cir- 
cumſtances of the nation required great circumſpection. 
He aſſured them that he had done every thing to recall 
the emigrants to the boſom of their country, and to 
perſuade them to ſubmit to the new laws. He had em- 
ployed both amicable intimations, and cauſed formal 
requiſitions to be made, to divert the neighbouring 
princes from giving them a ſupport calculated to flat- 
fr their hopes and encourage them in their raſh de- 
igns. 


He obſerved, that the emperor had done all that 


could be expected from a faithful ally, by forbidding 


and diſperſing all aſſemblages within his ſtates. His 
meaſures at other courts, he ſaid, had not been equally 
ſucceſsful, and unaccommodating anſwers had been gi- 
ven to his juſt requiſitions. Theſe unjuſt refuſals, he 
obſerved, called for reſolutions of another kind. As 
the repreſentative of the people, he felt for their inju- 
ries. In conſequence, he had cauſed a declaration to be 
made to the elector of Treves, that if before the 1 5th 
Vor. I. 8 85 
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of January he did not put a ſtop within his ſtates to all 
hoſtile diſpoſitions on the part of the emigrants, he 
ſhould be obliged to conſider him as the enemy of 
France. The king added, that he ſhould order ſimilar 
declarations to all who favoured aſſemblages which 
might menace the peace of the kingdom. 

Jo enable the nation, however, to prepare for that 
war in which they might find it neceſſary, after all theſe 
precautions, reluctantly to engage, the king adviſed an 
attention to the finances of the country, and the ſtrict 
obſervance of peace and unanimity. He modeſtly al- 
tuded to the violence of thoſe who endeavoured to ſur- 
round with diſguſts the exerciſe of that authority which 
was entruſted to him—pledged himſelf faithfully to 
preſerve the depoſit of the conſtitution, and to ſhew to 
all mankind that he felt how truly glorious it was to be 
the king of a free people. 

In the former part of this diſcourſe, where the king 
ſpeaks of having employeꝶ amicable intimations, and 
exerted his perſonal inſfuence with foreign powers, he 
might allude to a circumſtance which has only been 
publicly known fince his death : So early as the month 
of March 1791, the emperor Leopold had formed at 
Mantua a ſecret plan, conſiſting of twenty-one articles, 
the object of which was to re-eſtabliſh the king in alt 
His former authority: for this purpoſe the emperor 
was to enter France, in the month of July, at the head 
of all his troops, while the frontiers were left totally 
defenceleſs. The king prevented by his interpoſition 
this plan, and probably might induce the emperor to 
aſſume at leaſt that maſk of moderation and friendſhip 
which for ſome time he affected to wear. 

But however ſincere the King might be in his decla- 
rations, he was not fortunate enough to filence the 
voice of faction. The republican party in particular did 
not fail to take every advantage which the fears and 
ſuſpicions of the people afforded: to excite their deteſta- 
tion of the court, and of the little remains of the ariſto- 
cratic faction which exiſted in the kingdom. The ne- 
gative which the king had untortunately affixed to the 
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decree againſt the emiprants, and his tardineſs in ſanc- 
tioning that reſpecting the non-juring clergy, afforded 
the diſaffected and deſigning too eaſy a pretext to work 
on the paſſions of the multitude. Addrefles crowded 
in from every part of the kingdom, abounding in com- 
mendations of the national aſſembly, and indicatin 

their diſſatisfaction as to the conduct of the king nd 
his miniſters. Moſt-of theſe addrefles were entered on 
the journals of the aſſembly, and were ſeconded by in- 
flammatory ſpeeches from the more violent members, 
M. Montmorin, unable to withſtand the ſtorm of po- 
pular violence, reſigned; M. Deleflart was nominated 
to the department of foreign aſſairs, and M. Cahier de 
Gerville to that of the' interior. In the beginning of 
December, alſo, M. du Portail was diſmiſſed from his 
office as miniſter of war, and M. Narbonne appointed 
in his room. The haſty diſmiſſion and impeachment 
of miniſters in conſequence of inflammatory harangues 
from popular orators, and without any hearing or in- 
veſtigation, may be accounted among the principal cau- 
ſes of the calamities of France. The rapid ſucceſſion 
of miniſters allowed them no time to remedy abuſes, or 


to make the neceſſary arrangements for the defence of 


the kingdom ; the fear of impeachment rendered them 
cautious and timid, and directed their attention rather 
to the arts of -acquiring popularity, than to the per- 
formance of their duty ; rather to intriguing with the 
deſpicable journaliſts, who governed the mob of Paris, 
than to the actual ſervice of their king and country. 
Before the conclufion of the month of November, 
a circumſtance occurred which ſerved to put in motion 
the two parties which were ſhortly to divide the king- 
dom, the conſtitutionaliſts and the republicans ; and 


the event might have ſnewn in whoſe favour the balance 


Was likely to preponderate. The mayoralty of the ju- 
dicious and patriotic M. Bailly terminated in the month 
of November The once popular La Fayette appeared 
as a candidate to ſucceed him, and it was generally un- 
derſtood that he was ſupported by the court---He was 
however oppoſed by a violent Jacobin and a declared 
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republican, M. Petion. It is almoſt unneceſſary to ſtate 


the iſſue of the conteſt, and to add that M. Petion was . 


elected mayor of Paris by a great majority. 

As melancholy experience had evinced the increaſing 
credit and power of the Jacobins; as it was evident 
that, by gaining an aſcendancy over the minds of the 
populace, that pernicious ſociety was enabled to con- 
troul even the aſſembly itſelf; as the only means of a- 
verting the dreadful conſequences with which the na- 
tion was threatened by the diſorganizing principles 
avowed by the leaders of that club, the friends of the 
conſtitution and of the monarch endeavoured to coun: 
teract its influence, by a new inſtitution of a ſimilar 
kind, but profeſſing principles more moderate, and con- 
ſequently more calculated to preſerve the tranquillity 
and happineſs of the nation. As the new ſociety al- 
ſembled in the vacant convent of the Feuillans, it re- 


ceived its name, as well as the Jacobin club, from the 


place of its meeting. It was compoſed of the moſt aQ: 
ive and moſt reſpectable members of the conſtituent aſ- 
ſembly, among whom were M. M. d*Andre, Barnave, 
the Lameths, Du Port, Rabaud, Sieyes, Chapelier, 
Thouret, Labord, Taleyrand, Monteſquieu, Beaumetz, 
& c. to theſe may be added two hundred and fixty-fix 
members of the exiſting aſſembly, and about eight hun- 
dred and eighty other reſpectable citizens, 

The republican party and the Jacobins could not be- 
hold this new affociation without ſecret diſquiet. It 
was evidently formed to diſconcert their confpiracies, 
and to open the eyes of the public to their true intereſt. 
As they deſpaired of vanquiſhing it by the force of rea- 
ſon 6d truth, they determined to employ that blind and 
defperate inſtrument, the ſole guidance of which the 
had long been labouring to acquire. The firſt alarm 
was on the 21ſt of December, when a large body of 
rufhv:s armed with clubs forced themſelves into the 
hall of the Feuillans; they commenced vith direct 
threats to ſeveral of the members, with interrupting all 
dilcuſion, and at length openly acknowledged that 
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they were ſent thither to effect the diſſolution of the 
ſociety. ; 

A riot of a ſtill more ſerious nature was threatened 
on the 23d, and M. Charon the preſident wrote to the 
mayor to requeſt that a commiſſaire de police might be 
ordered to attend the meeting, for the purpoſe of pre- 
ſerving the peace; but M. Petion, who was indebted 
for his own elevation to the Jacobin club, could nor 
be ſuppoſed to be extremely ardent in favour of its ri- 
val. He excuſed himſelf, by ſaying that he could not ' 
command the attendance of a commiſſaire, but that he 
would take every precaution in his power. At the 
inſtance of the commander of the national guard, how- 
ever, M. Petion wrote to the commiſſaire de police, 


and requeſted his attendance. As the members of the 


ſociety came armed as well as the rioters, a tumult of a 
very ſanguinary nature was expected; but happily, by 
the interpoſition of the municipal officer, a maſſacre was 
prevented. The rioters imperiouſly inſiſted on the dif- 
ſolution of the club, and this by the other party was 
contemptuouſly refuſed. - On the exhortation of the 
peace officer, however, to ſeparate and depart from the 
ſcene of altercation, the ſociety afforded the firſt exam- 
ple of moderation, by quitting its hall, and leaving their 
property to the diſcretion of their opponents. 

The majority of the aſſembly had, from theſe cir- 
cumſtances, an immediate opportunity of manifeſting 
its diſpoſition towards the new inſtitution, The vici- 
nity of their place of meeting to that of the legiſlative 
body, and the various committees, afforded M. Mer. 
lin (who had been imprudently attacked by one of the 
guards) and others of the Jacobin faction, a ready ex- 
cuſe for inſiſting on their removal ; and a motion being 
made to that effect, it was unanimouſly decreed. Thus 
was victory at once declared in favour of the Jacobins, 
and ſucceſs by ſuch unworthy means only ſerved to en- 
courage them to more atrocious proceedings, The 
conſtitutional party indeed were too late in their adop- 
tion of active meaſures. Their more diligent adverſa- 


ries had already obtained poſſeſſion of the public mind, 
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and they entered the field only when the conteſt wag 
virtually decided. | | 
Theſe tranſactions afford a tolerably accurate picture 
of the ſtate of parties in France, at the concluſion of 
the year 1791. Its ſituation, with reſpect to foreign 
powers, became every day more and more critical. The 
conduct of Leopold was a ſingular tiſſue of inconſiſt- 
ency and defeption. He pretended formally to revoke 
the circular of Pavia, in conſequence of the king's ac- 
ceptance of the conſtitution, and yet exhorted the pow- 
ers of Europe not to deſiſt from the meaſures concert- 
ed between them, but to continue vigilant, and to de- 
<lare that their coalition had ſtill an exiſtence. This 
declaration was followed by a letter to the king of 
France, reviving the claims of the imperial vaſlals in 
Alſace and Lorraine; inſiſting that no compenſation 
could be accepted, but that matters ſhould be reſtored 
in every reſpect to their ancient ſituation ; and acquaint- 
ing the king that the emperor - conceived himſelf not 
only bound to interpoſe by ſolemn proteſtation, ** but 
alſo to give to the injured all the aid which the dignity 
of the imperial court, and the maintenance of the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, required.” 
While ſuch were the pretences of Leopold, it ap- 
red that the German princes, in general, were more 
than ſatisfied with the mode of compenſation propoſed 
by the French. The prince. of Loweſtein readily ac- 
cepted of an indemnification, and the prince of Hohen- 
Joe, and the prince of Salm-Salm, declared themſelves 
5 ready to treat upon the ſame terms. The dukes 
0 


Wirtemberg, and Deux Ponts, as well as prince 


Maximilian, freely negotiated, and only required, what 
in itſelf was no more than perfectly reaſonable, the re- 
imburſement of their revenues on the feudal rights in 
queſtion, from the 4th of Auguſt 1789. | 

The deſigns of Leopold gradually unfolded. The 
declaration to the European powers. the ſubſtance of 
which is given in a preceding paragraph, was dated the 
roth November, the letter to the king the zd of De- 
cember; and on the It of the fame month an official 
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notice was delivered to the French miniſter at Vienna, 
in anſwer to the French king's notification to the elect- 
or of Treves, which more directly manifeſted the ho- 
ſtile intentions of the imperial court. It ſtated, that the 
eleQor had given notice to the court of Vienna, that he 
had adopted, with reſpect to the French refugees and 
emigrants, the ſame principles and regulations as had 
been put in force in the Auſtrian Low countries; that 
notwithſtanding this, the elector was ſtill apprehenſive 
that the tranquillity of his frontiers and ſtates would be 
diſturbed by France; and that in conſequence of this 
notification, the emperor had been conſtrained to order 
marſhal Bender to march to the ſtates of his eleQorat 
highneſs ſpeedy and effectual ſuccours, in caſe he ſhould 
be attacked with hoſtile incurſions, or even imminently 
menaced with ſuch. ; h 
As it was a well-known fat that the French emi- 
nts were aſſembled in immenſe force, and with every 
oſtile preparation, in the electorate; as ſuch an arrange- 
ment could not be with amicable intentions towards their 
country; and as the emperor, by this official notice, 
declared his intentions of protecting the elector in theſe 
proceedings, his views with reſpect to France could be 
no longer miſtaken. In the letter which the French 
king tranſmitted to the aſſembly, incloſing the notice 
of the court of Vienna, he expreſſed his aſtoniſhment 
not leſs than his regret. He conceived that he had z 
right to reckon on the good intentions of the emperor z 
and added, that he could not yet believe that his diſpo- 
fitions were changed, but wiſhed to perſuade himſelf 
that the court of Vienna had been deceived reſpecting 
the ſtate of facts, and had been made to ſuppoſe that 
the elector of Treves had fulfilled in reality all the du- 
ties of juſtice and good neighbourhood. In the anfwer 
which the king returned to the emperor, he ſaid, he 
had reminded that monarch that nothing was demand- 
ed of him, but what France had afforded an example 
of, and that the French nation had taken immediate 
care to prevent the hoſtile aſſembling of the refugees 
from Brabant, when they attempted it in the neighbour- 
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hood of the Auſtrian Netherlands; at the ſame time 
be confirmed his former ben. that if, after the 
period already fixed, the elector of Treves ſhould nat 
have really and effectually diſperſed the hoſtile aflem- 
blages which exiſted in his ſtates, nothing would pre- 
vent the king from propoſing to the nation to employ 
the force of arms to conſtrain it. 

As the intentions of Leopold therefore could. be no 
longer doubted, the preparations for war were renewed 
with redoubled vigour. By an a& of the legiſlature, 
the king had previouſly been requeſted to confer on M. 
M. Rochambeau and Luckner the dignity of marſhals 
of France, and M. la Fayette had proceeded to aſſume 
an important command on the confines. of Germany. 
The war miniſter, M. Narbonne, made the circuit of 
the frontiers to inſpe& perſonally the ſtate. of the army 
chere. New levies were immediately ordered, and the 
whole county aſſumed the garb of war. 

Though the ſpirit of the nation was not depreſſed 
by the proſpect of impending hoſtilities, ſtill, if the ſtate 
of the finances be conſidered, war could not be contem- 
plated without the moſt ſerious apprehenſions. The 
extraordinary reſources had all proved hitherto inade- 
ume to the liquidation of the public debt. On the 

29th of December, twenty millions of livres were voted 
8 the aſſembly, which the miniſter at war informed 
them, on the ſucceeding day, muſt be all appropriated 
to the deficit of 1791, and not to the expences of 
I 2. 

8 "Ma. Lafond on the ſame day preſented a genexel eſti- 
mate, from the particular eſtimates of the feveral mini- 


ſters, of the expences of 1792 


| 8 
Appanage of the princes .... , »» $5,000,000 
Army 92 I — 221, 00 
Foreign D * 6, ooo, ooo 
Iarine and colonies 4 1 43,000,000 
General adminiſtration — 5,900,000 
Public worſhip 2099 now $1,000,000 


Penſions to eccleſiaſtics 2 68,000,000 
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National aſſembly — .Þ. ow 5,000,000 
Civil liſt ln 7.66 2 5,000,000 
Bridges and roads gt Urges 4,000,000 
High national court and court of appeal .. 450,000 
Schools and academies 21. 0 1,000,000 
Intereſt of public debt 5% 20,000,000 
Life annuities wh $444 100, ooo, ooo 
Perpetual annuities . 2265 Zoo, ooo, ooo 


„ * n 


Total .. 66 3,671,000 


E 


lle then preſented an eſtimate of the ordinary ways 


and means; conſiſting of land- tax, tax on perſonal 
property, patents, ſtamps, &c. taken at 530,000,000: 


The 4 ſum of 133,67 f, oo was to be provided 


for from the fund of extraordinaries. 3 
Notwithſtanding previous appearances, the year 1792 
opened with fair but deluſive omens to the peace of 
Europe and the liberties of France. Leopold again 
wavered or prevaricated. Unprepared for the attack, 
or confident that his deep and ſiniſter policy would be 
ſucceſsfu] in amuſing the aſſembly, his language to the 
French miniſters at Vienna and Bruſſels was contradic- 
tory to his former publie declarations; indeed, contra- 
ry to his actual conduct, it was pacific and conciliato- . 
ry: thus, while a cordon of troops was gradually form- 
ing on the frontier of the Netherlands, the ſolemn pro- 
teſtations of the emperor aſſerted them to be intended 
merely for the purpoſe of precaution and defence. M. 
de Sainte Croix, who had been diſpatched as an envoy 
extraordinary to the elector of Treves, was received by 
that prince with the moſt perfect cordiality and reſpect. 
The emigrants were prohibited from continuing their 
military exerciſes, and the elector pledged himſelf by 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to the French miniſter, that 
within eight days the hoſtile aſſemblages in his domini- 
ons ſhould be entirely diſperſed. All military ſtores 
and even horſes for the emigrants were prohibited; and 
he declared, that in every reſpect it was his moſt ardent 


wiſh to maintain perpetual peace and amity with France: 
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The people, more ſincere than their ſovereigns, wil- 


lingly ſeconded this diſpoſition. - In many towns the 


emigrants were ignominioufly expelled by the populace; 
and the prince of Conde was compelled by the magiſ- 
trates of Worms to leave that city for tear of inſur- 
rection. While their enemies thus appeared to be 
eruſhed or removed, the apprehenſions of the French 
for their own frontier were completely diſpelled by the 
report of the war miniſter on his return from his tour. 
The fortreſſes were repreſented as being in amoſt reſpecta- 
ble ſtate, and the patriotiſm of the ſoldiery exceeded every 
expeQation that the moſt ſanguine friend of his country 
could form. The credit of the paper enrrency experienced 
an immediate riſe from theſe favourable appearances ; 
and manufactures and agriculture began ence more to 
flouriſh. The accounts from the colonies were leſs en- 
couraging. ' The dreadfal- revolt of the negroes at cape 
Frangois had indeed produced a temporary ceffation of 
the diſſentions which exiſted between the white inha- 
bitants of St. Pomingo and the people of colour; and 
an actual concordat, or agreement, had been entered 
into by the two parties. The ſucceſſes of the free in. 
habitants thus united againſt the revolted negroes were 
brilliant; but every new inſtance of ſuceeſs but added 
to the calamity of individuals, as it was a deſtruction 
of property. It affords matter for aſtoniſhment, that 
the moſt ſevere calamities are frequently inſufficient . to 
deſtroy the force of prejudice.” That rancorous ſpirit 
which prevailed in the white eolonifts, that contempt 
in which they continued to hold the people of colour, 
was repreſſed; but not extinguiſhed, by the concordat. 
While the ratification of this contract was ſtill in agita- 
tion, a private quarrel ſerved once more to rekindle the 
flames of civil war. On the - 16th of November, the 
ſections of Port au Prince were aſſembled for the pur. 
poſe of deliberating on the execution of the concordat, 
and the forming cf a new provincial fen y, to which 
the people of colour ſhould have equal admiſſion with 
the White inhabitants. At the very momcut in which 
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this important queſtion was in agitation, a free negro 
uarrelled with a white cannonier. "The ſoldier drew 
his ſword ; but the ſuperior force of the negro wreited 
it from him, and broke it in pieces. For this offence 
the negro was apprehended ; he was immediately tried, 
condemned, and hanged, in oppoſition to the moſt 
urgent and humble entreaties of the people of colour, 
who only requeſted that the execution of the ſentence 
might at leaſt be ſyſpended. | 
The conſequence of this haſty and imprudent act was, 
that the people of colour fired on the cannoniers; the 
white coloniſts Yew inſtantly to arms, and the conteſt 
was renewed with all its former fury. The ſucceeding 
day the town of Port au Prince was ſet on fire by ſome 


unknown incendiaries, and twenty eight iflots, making 


two-fiiths of the whole, were totally conſumed. The 
ſubſequent hiſtory of this diſtracted colony is nothing 
but a repetition of crimes and difaſters. The ifland, 
divided into three parties, has continued a prey to its in- 
teſtine diviſions. I he revolted negroes have (till main- 
tained their ground. The people of colour have either 


remained undecided and inactive, or have taken the 


part of the inſurgents. Even the troops which were 
jent over to reſtore tranquillity, have in ſome meaſure 
been corrupted, while the white inhabitants have diſ- 
played unequivocal marks of counter-revolutionary 
principles. | 

As but little hope appeared of the emigrants return- 
ing to their country, and as the veto of the king had 
cauſed much diſcontent in the nation, the aſſembly pro- 
ceeded to ſtronger meaſures, and a decree of accuſation 
of high treaſon was paſſed againſt the brothers of the 
king, the prince of Conde, M. Czlonne, and Mira. - 
beau the younger; and as, notwithſtanding the pro- 
feſſions of the emperor, reports had gone forth that à 
congreis was to be formed by Auſtria. and Pruſſia for 
the purpoſe of ſubverting, or modifying at leaſt, the 
French conſtitution, a decree was paſſed by the legiſla- 
ture, and immediately ſanctioned by the king, which 
pronounced every Frenchman infamous, and guilty of 
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high treaſon, who ſhould directly or indirectly take 
any part in ſuch meaſures, or who ſhould, in any re- 
ſpect, unite with thoſe whoſe object was a modification 
of the exiſting conflitution. | 
The principal misfortune, hovever, that. afflit 

France, at this junQure, . was the parties which exiſted 
within its boſom, and which precipitated rapidly one 
after another the miniſters from their ſtations. M. De- 
leſſart was accuſed, and M. Bertrand declared by a vote 
ol the aſſembly unworthy of being employed. While 
the republican party were thus abtaining a. gradual 
. aſcendancy in the aſſembly, and taking advantage of 
every circumſtance that could increaſe their power, the 
more deſperate among them were inſidiouſly employed 
in diſperſing rumours among the people, atrociouſly 
ſlanderous of the king and the exiſting government. 
Pikes were apenly manufactured in different parts of 
the city, and avowedly diſtributed among the populace, 


under the ſpecious pretext of arming them againſt the 
enemies of liberty. On the 17th of February, there- 


tore, the king thought it neceſſary expreſsly to deny, 
in a ſpirited letter to the mayor and municipality, all 
the charges which were circulated againſt him, relative 
to his ſuppoſed diſaffection to the conſtitution j the mu- 
nicipality alſo, nearly about the ſame period, paſſed a 
reſolution prohibiting the citizens from keeping ſtores 
of concealed arms in their houſes. c 
In-one inſtance, however, it muſt be confefled, that 
the Jacobin and republican party evinced ſuperior ſaga- 
city, and ſhewed that they were poſſeſſed of either bet - 
ter information, or more honeſty, ihan their opponents. 
They penetrated more ſucceſsfully the deſigns of Leo- 
pold, and ſaw that the falſe ſerenity which prevailed at 
the commencement of the year only preceded a ſtorm; and 
tnat it was a mere deluſion created by that crafty prince 
to lull the ſpirit of France into a fatal tranquillity. Not 
uninformed probably of the actual grounds of the treaty 
of Pilnitz, they ſaw that an alliance of ſuch extent was 
not likely to vaniſh in vapour; the reaſons ſtill exiſted 
in which it originated; with this opinion the. prepara- 
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tions of Auſtria and Pruſſia entirely correſponded; and 
while no motive of ſufficient weight had occurred to 
induce the combination to lay aſide their project, there 
was an obvious reaſon for the concealment of it, and 
that was, that it was evidently not yet ripe for execution. 
At their inſtance, therefore, the military preparations 
were carried on with vigour ; at their inſtance a deci- 
ſive anſwer was demanded from Leopold, and a period 
was fixed, after which his filence was to be conſtrued 
into a declaration of war, The court itſelf indeed was 
not without its alarms ; for marſhals Luckner and Ro- 
chambean, and M. la Fayette, were ordered to Paris, 
towards the latter end of February, to concert with the 
executive power concerning the proper arrangements 
for the defence of the country; a conſiderable pro- 
motion of officers was made, and even a marine equip- 
ment was ordered, in expectation that ſome naval pow- 
er might be induced to join the confederacy. What 
was ſcarcely conjecture in the preceding month, was 
converted almoſt into certainty on the 2d of March, 
when the miniſter for foreign affairs laid before the aſ- 
ſembly the late correſpondence with the emperor. 
Beſides the papers which we have already noticed, 
it included a note from prince Kaunitz, dated January 


th, 1792, ſtating, that though the elector of 


Treves had ſeriouſly reſolved to enforce the regulati- 
ons adopted by the emperor againſt the emigrants, 
{ill the French king had aſſembled three armies, 
and that violent declamations had been permitted in 
the French clubs againſt all the ſovereigns in Europe. 
The reading of this paper was followed by an ex- 
tract from the inſtructions of the miniſter to M. Noail- 
les, the French ambaſſador at Vienna, dated January 
2iſt, in which an explanation was required of the or- 
ders given to general Bender, and of the meaning of 
the expreſſion employed by the emperor—* The Pre- 
reigns united for the ſafety and honour of crowns.” 
The moſt important paper, however, was a diſpatch 
from prince Kaunitz to the imperial chargé des affaires 
at Paris, and -dated February 17th, It was penned 
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with ſtudied ambiguity—-The emperor made many pro- 
teſtations of his deſire to preſerve: peace, but ſtill a- 
yowed the engagements which he had formed with o- 
ther powers for preſerving inviolate the monarchy of 
France. While he profeſſed his apprehenfians for the 
{afety of the king, the diſpatch was charged with ſuch 
expreſſions as appeared ſtudiouſly calculated to irritate 
the people, and precipitate his ruin. It inveighed, in 
the molt unqualified terms, againſt the republican ſpi- 
rit, and the Jacobin ſocieties ; and inſtead of ſoothing 
or conciliating the paſſions of the multitude, it appear- 
ed only calculated to urge them to ſome act of de- 
ſperation. . | 
Theſe papers were accompanied by a letter from the 
Pruſſian envoy. at Paris, avowing the intimate union 
and connexion. which ſubſiſted between the two courts, 
and the entire acquieſcence of his maſter in the Auſtri- 
an memorials. By another communication from the 
miniſter, it was underſtood, that the imperial troops 
in the Netherlands amounted to fifty-five thouſand, in 
January,. and that as ſoon as they ſhould be joined by 
the ſeveral bodies which were ordered to march, they 
1] would amount to upwards of ninety. thouſand. The 
n miniſter concluded by ſaying, that the king had in- 
| ſtructed his ambaſſador at Vienna to. repreſent,” that it 
_ became neither the dignity nor the independence of 
| France to enter into any diſcuſſion concerning her in- 
=— ternal affairs; that the meaſures of Auſtria and Pruſſia, 
0 having no explicit object, could only ſerve to create 
jealouſy and diſtruſt; and that, if the emperor was 
ſincere in his profeſſions, he would ſhew it by reducing 
his troops in the Netherlands to the peace eſtabliſiment 
in 1791, which would be immediately followed by a 
ſimilay proceeding on the part of the French. 

The fallacious calm which had pervaded the nation 
and the aſſembly, was, on the publication of theſe diſ- 
patches, changed into a tempeſt of rage and reſentment. 

I be miniſter, Deleſſart, was charged with having de- 
ceived the nation; the various communications from 
foreign powers were treated as little better than forge- 
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fes, and the miniſter for foreign affairs was conſidered 
as being a party in the fraud: to many it appeared, that 
war itſelf was a leſs formidable evil than the enormous 
expences which a continued ſtate of alarm involved the 
nation; and ſome even went ſo far as to regard the 
menaces of the confederacy as empty threats; and as 
concerted ſolely to increaſe the diftrefles of the nation, 
by deranging its finances. | BY 
While the indignation of the popular party in the 
aſſembly was directed againſt M. Bertrand, miniſter of 
the marine, and M. Deleſſart, miniſter for foreign affairs, 
the court, under the influence, as was confidently- ſuſ- 
Qed, of the houſe of Auſtria, determined on the 
diſmiſſion of M. Narbonne from the war department; 
and of M. Cahier de Gerville from that of the interior. 
M. de Grave was appointed as ſucceſſor to M. Narbonne, 
whoſe diſmiſſion was both reſented and reſiſted by the 
leading members of the aſſembly. M. Sage moved, 
« that M. Narbonne carried with him the regret of the 
national afſembly ;”” and on a motion of cenſure, by M. 
Cambon, on the miniſters who advifed the king to re- 
tain M. Bertrand in his ſervice, after he had loſt the 
ublic confidence, M. Cahier de Gerville was expreft 
y excepted. Nothing indeed could be more impohtic 
in the court than beth theſe meaſures. It was as n 
as it was uſeleſs to endeavour to ſupport the miniſter 
marine, however innocent, againſt the voice and feel - 
ings of a majority of the legiſſature; and conſidering 
that the temper of the aſſembly rather led them in gene- 
ral to derange the miniſtry, than to vote for their con- 
tinuance in office, the king ought to have rejoiced that 
any of his ſervants enjoyed a portion of their confidence, 
and ought certainly not to have fet them the exam- 
ple himſelf of diffolving. the adminiſtration. © * 
Theſe meaſures were followed, in the fame ſitting, 
by the impeachment of M. Deleſſaft. He was accuſed 
by M. Briſſot of omitting to give information to the af: 
fembly of the eoncert formed among foreign powers 
againſt the liberty and independence of France ; of not 
Preſſing the meaſures proper for the ſafety and defence 
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of the nation; of having given to prince Kaunitz de- 
tails on the ſituation of the kingdom, calculated to con- 
vey an improper idea; of having meanly ſued for peace; 
and of having refuſed to obey the decrees of thefnational 
aſſembly. In conſequence of a decree. pafſed againſt 
him, M. Deleſſart was, apprehended, and conducted to 
Orleans to be tried by the high national court. There 
is every reaſon to believe that this unfortunate miniſter 
was ſubſtantially innocent; but the tide of faction, 
from a variety of unfavourable circumſtances, ran hard 
againſt him. He may indeed be conſidered as having 
fallen a ſacrifice to the indignation which the crooked 
and deceitful conduct of Leopold excited; to the tem- 
porizing politics of the mild and undecided Louis; and 
to that fineſſe which has been ſo long attached to the 
French character, that perhaps even republican ſenti- 
ments will not eaſily eradicate it. Theſe cireumſtances 
prevented him from acting with that deciſive openneſs, 
and boldneſs of character, which the rectitude of his con- 
duct might have inſpired. He was the firſt victim to that 
deſperate faction which has ſince deluged France with 
blood; and the aſſembly, by paſſing a deeree of accuſation 
againſt a citizen, without firſt hearing him in his own 
defence, have fixed an, indelible. blot upon their re- 
cords, and afforded a fatal ſpecimen. of that prompt and 
haſty puniſhment which has ſince exhibited the juridical 
proceedings of that nation as an object of deteſtation 
and contempt. to the world. 11101 


Ihe impeachment of M. Deleſſart fo. eompletely ter- 
rifed the marine miniſter, M. Bertrand, that he loſt no 
time in requeſting, leave to give in his reſignation. 
Thus the miniſtry was at once completely diſſolved; 
and yet, unpermanent and difficult as the ſituation was, 
the conteſt to ſupply the vacant offices ſerved ſtill far- 
ther io divide the diſtracted empire. 

While France was thus agitated by internal faction, 
and the apprehenſion of a foreign attack, the politics 


of Europe once more appeared to vibrate in favour of 


peace, by the ſudden death of the emperor of Germany. 
This event happened on the firſt of March; and from 
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the ſuddenneſs of the attack, and the nature of the 


complaint, violent ſuſpicions were at firſt entertained 
that he owed his death to poiſon. The complaint en- 
tirely affected the ſtomach and the inteſtines, his body 
ſwelled to an enormous degree, and his bowels literally 
burſt. The accuſation of poiſon was naturally directed 
againſt the French party; but the whole ſuſpicion was 
ſoon removed by the narrative of his diſeaſe, which 
was publiſhed by authority, and which aſcribed the fa- 
tal event to a rheumatic fever.—By thoſe, however, 
who pretended to have better means of information, it 
was afferted, that the uſe of certain ſtimulant medicines, 
which this prince was in the habit of employing, pro- 
duced this dreadful effect, and terminated a lite of ſuch 
apparent importance to the politics of Europe, | 
As a man, Leopold was generally conſidered as a de- 
bauched and ſenſual character; as a prince, he was 
certainly poſſeſſed of ability; and though his principles 
were deſpotic, it muſt be confeſſed, that in general he 
made uſe of his power for the good of his ſubjects.— 
His political career, while grand duke of Tuſcany, was 
marked by wiſdom and moderation. He ſimplified 
the laws, he remitted the moſt grievous of the public 
burdens, and his regard to the adminiſtration of juſtice 
was ſuch, that he allowed, and even encouraged, ap- 
peals to himſelf, wherever any party conceived himſelf 
br Fon the courſe of a proceſs in the ordinary courts 
of law. He had the merit of reſtoring peace to the 
empire, as well as to Auſtria and the Netherlands, not- 
withſtanding the diſtreſs and confuſion in which he 
found them all involved, by the imprudent adminiſtra- 
tion of his predeceſſor. His political wiſdom and ge- 
neral ſagacity were certainly far above the ordinary ſtan- 
dard of hereditary monarchs. The ſoundneſs of his 
judgment, and his regard to his people, were ſtrongly. 
evinced by one trait—he loved peace. How far his 
conduct in uniting with the confederacy of princes a- 
gainſt the liberties of France, may be fairly cited in con- 
tradiction to this affertion, we are ſcarcely qualified ta 
decide, unleis we were better informed as to the mo- 
Vol. I. Mm 
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tives and the'extent of that confederacy. Leopold 
might be influenced by family conſiderations ; he 
might be deceived with falſe repreſentations as to the 
actual ſtate of France; he might be prompted by the 
intrigues of another power, whoſe inſidious policy Eu- 
rope will long have occaſion to regret : or, aſter all, he 
might not be ſerious in his intentions of commencing 
offenſive meaſures, and might flatter himſelf that the 
dread of a powerful combination might enable him to 
obtain better terms for the royal family than the con- 
ſlitution of 1789 afforded. With all his public vir- 
tues, we are under a neceſſity of recording one indeli- 
ble'blemiſh on his character His notorious duplicity 
rendered him at once an object of univerſal abhorrence 
and contempt ; and it was even aſſerted, by an emi- 
nent ſpeaker in the Britiſh ſenate, intimately connected 
with adminiſtration, that“ no man would take his 
word for a ſingle day.?“ 

Ihe aſcendency which the Jacobin club had obtained 
by their victory over the Feuillans, and ſtill more by 
the impeachment of M. Deleflart, rendered their au- 
thority abſolute in every thing that concerned the poli: 
tics of France. The court ſeemed at this moment to 
relinquiſh every thought of reſiſtance, and to fail with 
the tide. This was ſoon evinced in the appointment 
of miniſters; M. Dumourier and M. Lacoſte, two of 
the leading Jacobins, being nominated to the vacant de- 
partments of foreign aftairs and the marine. As the 
name of the former will frequently occur in the courſe 
of our narrative, we embrace the opportunity of his 
firſt appearance in a public capacity, to give ſome ac- 
count of this extraordinary character. 

M. Dumourier was born about the year 1739, and 
is, we have been informed, of a noble but not an opu- 
lent family. His father was a commiſſaire de guerre, 
and was a man of education and conſiderable talents, 
as is evident from a tranſlation of the Secchia rapita of 
Taſſoni, and ſome other poems, which have preſerved 
his name in the annals of literature. As it was almoſt 
a point of neceflity, that every gentleman in France, 
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under the old government, ſhould be at one time or 
other of his life a ſoldier, young Dumourier commen- 
ced his military career at a very early period, and was 
wounded and made priſoner in the battle of Cloſter 
camp. By nature enterpriſing and active, the next op- 
portunity that offered for the diſplay of his diſtinguiſh- 
ed talents was in the year 1770, when the firſt inia- 
mous partition of Poland was planned and executed by 
a banditti of deſpots ; on this occaſion, M. Dumourier 
appeared on the fide of liberty, at the head of a batta- 
lion of French volunteers, and is faid to have perform- 
ed ſome deſperate and able ſervices to the republic. 
The event of that unpropitious conteſt is too well 
known, and too deeply lamented by every friend of juſ- 
tice and of freedom. M. Dumourier had, however, fo 
far ſucceeded for his perſonal views, that he was imme. 
diately noticed by Louis XV. and was ſent into Sweden 
in 1772, with M. Favier and two others, confidentially 
by the king, and unknown to the miniſtry, when the 
great revolution was to be effected in that kingdom; 
the plan of which was laid in the cabinet of Verſailles. 
Dumourier contrived to convey private intelligence to 
the king, that the object was effected, before the mini. 
ſters had received any diſpatch from their agents. His 
romptitude and ability, however, only ſerved to awa- 
en the jealouſy of the courtiers, and on his return, in 
reward for his ſervices, he was committed to the Baſ- 
tille. His continuance there, we have reaſon to think, 
was however not long. 
In the late war, M. Dumourier was lieutenant gover- 
nor of Cherburgh, and is ſaid to have offered a plan 
to the miniſter, M. Vergennes, by which he undertook; 
with a handful of men, to ſurpriſe the iſland of Jerſey 
and the other Britiſh poſſeſſions in that quarter ; bur, 
for what reaſon we know not, the propoſal was re- 
jected. 
. From the firſt dawn of the revolution, M. Dumou- 
rier ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf with che people; and, 
to render himſelf more acceptable to them, is ſaid to 
have diſclaimed the nobility of his anceſtry. As the 
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Jacobin club was-the great theatre for talents and ambi- 
tion, he ſoon became an active and diſtinguiſhed mem- 
ber, and by their influence eſtabliſhed himſelf in the im- 
portant, and, at this period, very reſponfible ſituation of 
miniſter for foreign affairs. oy 

- The French king, as a further teſtimony of his at. 
tention to the will of the people, diſmifſed the Swiſs 
guards on the 17th of March; and on that day the 
— appointed by the conſtitution entered upon 

uty. 

The death of the emperor, inſtead of protracting, ap- 
pears to have accelerated hoſtilities between Auſtria and 
France. The young king of Hungary, Francis I. was 
ſcarcely ſeated upon the throne, when he deſired a con- 
ference with the Pruſſian miniſter, Biſchoffwerder, and 
directed him to inform his maſter, that he was deter- 
mined ſtrictly and literally to adhere to the convention 
of Pilnitz. The preparations on the part of the French, 
in the mean time, proceeded with alacrity; and the 
new miniſter, M. Dumourier, declared in the Jacobin 
club, that he would, in his negociations with Auſtria, 
direct them to the point of obtaining, without delay, a 
ſolid peace or a deciſive war. nn 

On the 22d of March a decree of ſequeſtration was 
paſſed againſt the property of the emigrants, ſaving 
however the right of creditors to be reimburſed their 
demands; and ſuch as returned within the ſpace of one 
month were to be re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates, ſubjected, however, to a proportionate tax to 
defray the expences of the armament, which their emi- 
gration had occaſioned. By an additional decree, they 
were deprived of the rights of active citizens for two 
years after their return to France; and ſuch of them 
as ſhould not return within a month, were deprived of 
thoſe privileges for ten years. 

The ſucceeding day, the king announced the appoint- 
ment of three more of the popular party to the mini- 
ſtry, viz. M. Garnier, miniſter of juſtice, in the room 
of M. Duport du Tertre; M. Roland, miniſter of the 
interior, inſtead of M. Cahier de Gerville; and M. 
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Claviere, miniſter of finance, in the room of M. Tarbe. 


The new miniſters were all members of the Jacobin 


club, which at this period ſeems to have poſſeſſed the 
entire confidence of the nation. The vigorous meaſures 
purſued by the aſſembly had alſo the happieſt effects 
both upon public credit and upon the minds of the emi- 
grants, upwards of four hundred having paſſed through 
Liſle, on their return, in one day. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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